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The Clearing-House of the 
World’s. ‘Trade in Food 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, WHOSE ROARING PITS ARE THE NERVE-CENTERS 
OF THE VAST COMMERCIAL AND SPECULATIVE BUSINESS 
IN GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


By 


T is twenty-five minutes after nine 

o’clock in the morning. In the ex- 

change hall of the Chicago Board of 
Trade a jam of hatless men is swarming 
around the big pits, where grain and pro- 
visions are dealt in, waiting. Over in one 
corner of the room a hundred messenger- 
boys loll in front of a railing, behind which 
as many telegraph-operators sit leisurely 
at their instruments. At desks arranged 
in close proximity to the pits there is a 
small army of men with telephone-receivers 
strapped to their heads. 

A steady, subdued murmur, like the far- 
off roar of the sea, fills the room. Grad- 
ually the groups of traders draw together 
in the pits, filling every available inch, 
until finally each man stands motionless, 
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tense, his eyes on the huge clock which is 
visible from every part of the hall. 
Suddenly, as the hands of the clock 
reach half past nine, a giant gong, loud and 
dominating, begins to ring. How long it 
rings a stranger could not say, for a second 
after the first stroke the cries of buyers 
and sellers well up in a torrent and drown 
it out. At the same instant the right arms 
of the brokers, as if moved by a single 
lever, begin to swing back and forth like 
ails, signaling bids. Messenger-boys, gal- 
vanized into life, scramble and jostle and 
push in every direction; telegraph-instru- 
ments click noisily, and the voices of the 
telephone-operators add to the general din. 
Up in the pit reporter’s cage—a little 
bridge jutting out so that the reporter can 
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hear or see the bids and relay them to a 
telegraph-operator — stands a youth fren- 
ziedly jotting down figures as the traders 
below buy or sell. One motion of his pen- 
cil indicates one-eighth, one-fourth, three- 
eighths, or whatever fraction of a cent the 
latest price happens to be; another motion 
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distance the roar of the traders’ voices 
comes strong and insistent, sounding like 
a gale that beats against a house at night. 


THE DIN OF THE GRAIN PITS 


Some day a musician will catch the note 
of those pits in full cry, and put it into 
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OPPOSITE PAGES IS A VIEW OF THE EXCHANGE HALL 
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OF THE CHICAGO BOARD 


APPEAR ROWS OF TABLES ON WHICH SAMPLES ARE SHOWN 


tears off the page from his pad and flips 
it over his shoulder. A small boy standing 
at his side catches the paper, jerks it under 
a stamping-machine, which impresses the 
time upon it, and tosses it higher yet 
through a slip in a grating, where a tele- 
graph-operator seizes it and flashes over 
the wires the news of the market’s ups and 
downs. 

In the smoking-room at the back of the 
pit-room sit or stand several hundred men, 
each intent upon the market signs upon 
the wall. Up and down a platform in front 
of a ten-foot blackboard run board-mark- 
ers, chalking up the figures as they come 
from the pits. Here men have to speak 
loud to their neighbors, for even at this 


grand opera. It would never make comic 
or even light opera. Grain-trading is too 
much of a grim, hard, nerve-straining busi- 
ness to be associated with anything like 
jocularity or pleasantry. For almost four 
hours each day the broker must stand on 
his toes, alert to buy or sell as his orders 
may be—frequently both to buy and to 
sell—and he must keep all his accounts 
correctly and clearly. 

Although hundreds of visitors fill the 
gallery of the Board of Trade every day, 
few of them are familiar with its methods 
of operation. It is probable that most of 
them, looking down into the pits, with their 
surging, shouting, gesticulating masses of 
humanity, wonder how it is possible to 














transact any business at all under such 
conditions. 

As a matter of fact, all this excitement, 
all this turmoil, is nothing more than the 
multiplication of individual efforts either 
to buy as cheaply or sell as dearly as pos- 
sible. In the minds of the men engaged in 
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men and boys are rushing about and shout- 
ing, individual voices are smothered, and 
the trader cannot transact business orally. 
There is no time for private conference or 
conversation, for sales and purchases must 
be closed instantly and on the spot. The 
rapid fluctuation of prices makes quick ac- 
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—ON THIS PAGE, IN THE FOREGROUND, IS THE OLD WHEAT-PIT, DEVOTED DURING THE WAR TO 
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RAISED BRIDGE IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE PIT REPORTERS CAGE 


it there is absolutely no doubt as to what 
every other man is endeavoring to do. 
Rapidity of thought and instantaneous ac- 
tion are indispensable attributes of the ex- 
pert broker, and there is no place for the 
slow-minded man. Accuracy is absolutely 
essential, mental and physical alertness is 
at a premium. 

Perhaps the thing that most impresses 
and puzzles people who visit the Board of 
Trade is the sign language used in buying 
and selling grain for future delivery. Un- 
like anything else seen in other lines of 
business, this is a system that has grown 
up with the board, and traders would be 
helpless without it. 

In that awful din, where hundreds of 


tion imperative, and a lost second may 
mean hundreds of dollars to the broker. 
The sign language has been developed 
to meet these demands. By a simple move- 
ment of his fingers the trader makes it 
known whether he would buy or sell, what 
price he is willing to pay or take, and what 
quantity he wishes to trade in. All the in- 
formation necessary to consummate a deal 
involving thousands of dollars can be con- 
veyed by a few motions of the hand. 


THE GRAIN-TRADER’S SIGN-MANUAL 


The sign-manual of the trader is sim- 
plicity itself. It consists of the following 
characters to denote the price offered or 
accepted: 



















































A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE WEIGHING AND SAMPLING DEPARTMENT OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


A clenched fist represents the even cent 
—say $1.70, or whatever may be the cur- 


rent quotation. 

One finger extended means one-eighth 
of a cent. 

Two fingers extended and 
mean one-quarter of a cent. 

Three fingers extended and spread apart 
mean three-eighths of a cent. 

Four fingers extended and 
mean half a cent. 

Four fingers and the thumb extended 
and spread apart mean five-eighths of a 
cent. 

Four fingers and the thumb extended 
and pressed close together mean _three- 
quarters of a cent. 

A clenched fist with the thumb alone ex- 
tended means seven-eighths of a cent. 

In addition to these eight characters, 
there is a signal for a split quotation—a 
clenched fist with the thumb protruding 
between the first and second fingers. 
Nothing less than ten thousand bushels can 
be traded in on a split quotation. For in- 
stance, if a purchaser’s signals indicate a 
split between five-eighths and three-quar- 
ters of a cent, it means that half of the 
quantity offered is taken at the higher 
fraction and half at the lower. 

These characters refer to the price, and 


spread apart 


spread apart 


the hands and fingers are held in a hori- 
zontal position. When the fingers are dis- 
played vertically the quantity is indicated, 
each finger representing five thousand 
bushels, up to twenty-five thousand bushels 
for all four fingers and the thumb. 

When the trader’s desire is to sell, the 
palm of the hand is held outward; when he 
wishes to buy, he does his signaling with 
the palm of his hand facing him. An offer 
of a trade is either accepted by a nod of 
the head or refused by a wave of the hand. 

As fast as trades are made, they are re- 
corded on cards held by the two parties to 
the deal. These cards are printed in blue 
on one side and red on the other, the blue 
side being used for the recording of pur- 
chases, and the red for sales.” On the 
cards are put down the amount of grain 
traded in, the name of the party dealt 
with, and the prices at which the transac- 
tion was made. Thus, if Smith buys fifty 
thousand bushels of corn from Jones at 
$1.70, his card reads on the blue side: 


50—JONES—1.70 
On the red side of his card Jones enters: 
50—SMITH—1.70 


This simple operation consumes only a 
second of the trader’s time, and he may 
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make a dozen trades within the space of a 
very few minutes. 

It would appear that this method of re- 
cording trades must be untrustworthy and 
inaccurate, but mistakes are very rare, and 
it is said that the percentage of broken 
agreements is smaller than in business con- 
tracts where the signatures of buyer and 
seller are required. The trading may be 
said to be done on honor. No contract, 
either oral or written, is more binding than 
the signaled bargain to which a member of 
the Board of Trade is a party. No infor- 
mality or absence of legal technicality will 
avail, under the rules of the association, to 
release a trader from compliance with every 
term and feature of his obligation. 


CLEARING-HOUSE OF THE WORLD'S CROPS 


Chicago is the grain and provision clear- 
ing-house of the world. Behind the mul- 
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tiplicity of her transactions are not only 
domestic crops, but those of the entire 
world—in the field, in the warehouse, and 
in transit. The Board of Trade, therefore, 
may properly be called the very nerve- 
center of the grain trade, since here are re- 
flected world-wide conditions as regards 
growing crops, and the movement and con- 
sumption of the harvests of the earth. 
Through a wonderful system of news 
service, necessitating the cooperation of 
thousands of correspondents and agents, 
there is collected here all information 
which is likely to have any effect upon the 
trade, including prices of the different com- 
modities in every considerable market 
throughout the world. This information, 


with absolutely no restriction, is sent out 
broadcast for the benefit alike of producer 
and consumer, of buyer and seller, without 
prejudice and without partiality. 
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BOARD OF TRADE BROKERS BUYING AND SELLING IN ONE OF THE PITS—THIS PICTURE WAS NOT 
POSED, BUT WAS ENGRAVED FROM A FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING ACTUAL TRADING 
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All of the trade in future deliveries of 
contract grades of grain begins and ends 
right in the pit. And here is the most im- 
portant fact of all—every bushel of grain 
bought or sold on the Board of Trade is 
actually delivered when the contract ma- 
tures. Behind every sale there is some- 
where a warehouse receipt which will fill it. 
That receipt, tendered by the buyer to a 
public elevator which on the face of the re- 
ceipt is declared to contain the grain, will 
procure for the holder the exact amount 
of the identical grade and description called 
for. Of course, the receipt may pass 
through a score of offices before the final 
day of delivery, just as a five-dollar bill 
may settle a score of debts as it passes 
from hand to hand. 

It is commonly supposed that almost all 
the “ future trading” in grain is specula- 
tive, but the fact is that speculation is 
purely incidental. Most of the transac- 
tions on the Board of Trade for future de- 
livery are not really speculative, but are 
part of legitimate commercial operations. 
Producers and distributors in the West sell 
produce for future delivery—consumers 
and governments buy for future delivery— 
the speculator is a comparatively small 
spoke in the wheel. 

It is true that big dealers in grain and 
provisions go into the exchanges and make 
purchases or sales that might be regarded 
as speculative; but as a matter of fact, in- 
stead of speculating, they are merely tak- 
ing out insurance policies against losses 
that might otherwise be suffered through 
rising and falling prices, delays in ship- 
ping, and other uncontrollable market 
changes. This is called “ hedging,” and is 
a form of protection that figures largely in 
the marketing of cotton, wool, coffee, and 
many other staples. The Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has recommend- 
ed hedging as a safeguard in sound mar- 
keting, and big grain-operators have used 
it for years. 


HOW THE HEDGING SYSTEM OPERATES 


For instance, suppose a grain-dealer in 
the Northwest purchases a hundred thou- 
sand bushels of wheat from farmers in his 
district. It is not his purpose to hold this 
wheat for a rise, but merely to make the 
ordinary trade profit of half a cent or so 
per bushel for handling. However, a cer- 
tain interval must elapse before he can get 
his grain shipped to the market and sold. 
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During this interval the price of wheat 
may fall enough to wipe out all his profit. 
Therefore, at the time when he buys the 
wheat from the farmers, he sells a “ fu- 
ture’ at a slight margin over his purchase 
price for the same amount of grain that he 
has purchased. Then, if the price has 
fallen by the time he is ready to sell the 
wheat in his elevator, he loses on that 
transaction, while on his “future” he 
gains the same amount, because he can 
now go into the market and buy a hundred 
thousand bushels at the lower price. In 
other words, he eliminates the chance of 
large profit or heavy loss through a change 
in market price, and contents himself mere- 
ly with his dealer’s commission. 

Similarly, a miller may have unsold flour 
which he wants to protect against a decline 
in value. To do this he sells an equivalent 
amount of wheat for future delivery, so 
that if the price declines he will make up 
his loss on the flour by his profit on the 
* future.” 

Similar instances could be multiplied in- 
definitely, but the principle underlying 
each is the same—the elimination of spec- 
ulative risks by a double transaction, so 
that the gain on one will cancel the loss on 
the other, leaving only the ordinary trade 
or manufacturing profit. 

In other words, the process of hedging 
is merely a form of insurance of trade 
profits. Competent judges declare the pro- 
cess not only legitimate, but indispensable, 
and it is estimated that ninety per cent of 
the grain in the large Western centers is 
thus protected. In Great Britain banks 
very generally refuse to lend money on 
cotton that is not hedged. 

During the four years of the world war, 
the Chicago Board of Trade was the 
world’s open market-place for the buying, 
selling, and shipping of grain and food 
supplies. As a vital part of the great busi- 
ness machinery of the United States, it did 
not break down under the severe strain it 
had to bear, but continued with increased 
efficiency to serve the fighting forces and 
the civilian population of ourselves and our 
allies, helping to feed more than two hun- 
dred and thirty million men, women, and 
children. 

A few months ago Herbert Hoover paid 
the Chicago Board of Trade a deserved 
tribute when he described it as “‘ the most 
economical agency for the distribution of 
food in the world.” 





Our ‘Taxes—Can They Be 


Reduced or 


Readyusted ? 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF REVENUE LEGISLATION 
DISCUSSES CHANGES IN OUR PRESENT METHODS OF TAXATION — THE URGENT 
DEMAND FOR GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMY, AND THE NEED OF TARIFF REVISION 


By Joseph W. Fordney, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives 


HE people of the United States may 
be divided into three principal 
groups. Approximately one-third 

live in rural communities — the farmers; 
about one-third are craftsmen and laborers; 
and the remaining third belong to the pro- 
fessional and business group—the doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, merchants, manufactu- 
rers, and so forth. Any measure enacted 
into law that discriminates unduly against 
any one of these groups is wrong. 

That this injunction must not be forgot- 
ten is of special importance at the present 
time, when Congress is face to face with 
the enormously difficult task of legislating 
for revenue with a maximum degree of wis- 
dom and fairness, a minimum of inequality 
and discrimination, and so as to meet the 
heavy requirements of our government. 

To restore normal conditions in our na- 
tional life, this problem of enacting equi- 
table revenue laws must be solved, and the 
solution must be reached without unwar- 
ranted delay. While we have not expe- 
rienced the commercial depression that 
many predicted as likely to follow the close 
of the war, our prosperity has had many 
elements of uncertainty, and is accompa- 
nied by complaints from many sources. 

Many ideas and plans—some of them 
feasible, others manifestly impracticable— 
have been suggested to simplify taxation 
and secure adequate revenues. The ideal 
revenue bill is a thing we may have in 
theory, but shall never have in practise. 
No measure ever enacted has been without 
its flaws, and we are never likely to frame 
a perfect one. 


It is noticeable that many of those ad- 
vancing suggestions propose taxes that will 
fall upon their neighbors, and not upon 
themselves. I have received many com- 
munications which say, in substance: 

“IT recognize the government’s need of 
revenue, and am in favor of adequate tax- 
ation, but the particular provisions affect- 
ing me are unjust:” 

Prior to 1913 the largest sum of money 
ever appropriated for one year’s govern- 
mental expenses was $1,100,000,000— 
about eleven dollars per capita of our pop- 
ulation. The total appropriations for the 
same purpose, including war expenditures, 
during the second session of the Sixty-Fifth 
Congress, were $25,598,967,517, or $225 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. In dealing with ways and 
means, rigid economy in disbursements is 
as important as common-sense revenue leg- 
islation. The saying that “a dollar saved 
is a dollar earned” is as applicable to the 
government as to the individual. 

The trend of opinion toward tax revision 
is well defined, the so-called excess-profits 
tax being apparently the cause of the most 
dissatisfaction. Complaints of business in- 
terests concerning its operation have been 
growing in frequency and urgency. To the 
excess profits tax are attributed the stifling 
of initiative, the encouragement of waste, 
and the preventing of expansion; and many 
government officials and others blame it 
for much of the high cost of living. . 

In conversations and conferences be- 
tween members of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and the Ways and Means 
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Committee of the House in regard to les- 
sening certain tax burdens, much attention 
has been paid to propssals for placing a 
small general tax on retail sales. I am con- 
vinced that a tax of one per cent on all re- 
tail sales would produce more than one 
billion dollars annually. 


THE QUESTION OF TARIFF REVISION 

As another possible source of increased 
revenue, the tariff on imports looms up con- 
spicuously. The Underwood Act, during 
its operation, has occasioned substantial 
annual losses, compared to the amounts 
that would have been collected had the 
Payne Tariff Law remained in force. The 
average ad valorem rate of duty collected 
on our total imports during the life of the 
earlier law was approximately nineteen per 
cent. At present we are collecting about 
six per cent. With imports approaching 
half a billion dollars monthly, it is evident 
that large additional sums might well be 
collected at our custom-houses. 

It is interesting in this connection to note 
that in 1866, the year following the close 
of the Civil War, more than one-third of 
the government’s revenue was derived from 
customs receipts. The average ad valorem 
rate of duty that year was forty-eight per 
cent on our total imports; and as early as 
1869 the customs receipts were more than 
sufficient to meet the whole running ex- 
penses of the government. 

It requires considerable time to prepare 
a tariff measure. Due consideration must 
be given to the proper adjustment of com- 
pensatory rates of duty. Many industries 
are vitally affected by tariff revision, and 
their representatives should be heard. 
There should also be hearings for consum- 
ers and wage-earners. Such preliminaries 
would require two months or more, and at 
least two additional months would be re- 
quired, after the hearings had ended, for 
the preparation of a bill. Furthermore, it 
is urged that conditions are abnormal at 
the present time, and that it would be an 
unusually difficult task to secure accurate 
information relative to wages and costs of 
production abroad. 

I want Congress to take up the question 
of tariff revision at the earliest practicable 
moment, for the present law is inefficient. 
Some preliminary work in gathering infor- 
mation and statistics is already in progress. 
The war, however, has made the revision 
of the tariff a more complex problem than 
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ever before, and the matter must be han- 
dled with great discretion. 

During the past five years of interrupted 
trade with Europe, Americans have made 
noteworthy progress in the upbuilding of 
new industries, conspicuous among which 
is the manufacture of coal-tar and dyes. 
As a rule, the reason for the non-existence 
of these industries in America prior to the 
war was the keen foreign competition. 
With the revival of international trade, the 
competition of other countries will again be 
felt. Some of these industries are only in 
the process of establishment, and if now 
left at the mercy of unrestricted foreign 
competition they cannot long survive. 

I believe very thoroughly in the princi- 
ples of protection. Further, I strongly fa- 
vor the complete independence of American 
industries for essential raw materials that 
can be produced in competitive quantities 
in the United States. The suggested sys- 
tem of licensing of imports, as a means of 
limiting competition from abroad, involv- 
ing as it does additional government con- 
trol over business, I consider both unneces- 
sary and objectionable. 


A MULTIPLICITY OF OFFICIAL BODIES 


During the progress of the war, Congress 
was called upon time and again to enact 
important legislation, and often it was 
warned that delays incident to ample dis- 
cussion and debate would be fatal. Of ne- 
cessity, therefore, much of its work was 
hasty. The administration received most 
loyal support. Large new powers were re- 
quested and granted. Many new commis- 
sions, committees, boards, and other gov- 


ernmental agencies were created. In many 
of these new government bodies were 


vested powers of control over industry and 
trade. Tens of thousands of government 
clerks were placed on the pay-rolls, and 
billions of dollars were added to the annual 
cost of the government. 

With the ending of the war, and with 
the natural public demand for economy in 
the governmental service and relief from 
burdensome taxation, I find myself very 
unwilling to create additional boards or 
commissions, or to grant the government 
any new control over business. 

In support of my contention for the elim- 
ination of useless governmental agencies, I 
desire to call attention to the fact that for 
the year 1916, just prior to America’s en- 
trance into the war, the appropriations for 





OUR TAXES—CAN THEY BE 
independent bureaus and offices amounted 
to $7,221,803; while the corresponding es- 
timates for the fiscal year 1920-1921, two 
years after the armistice, amount to the 
amazing total of $506,740,449. This im- 
mense sum now goes to support bodies not 
directly connected with any executive de- 
partment. It is nearly as much as was re- 
quired prior to the war to pay the entire 
operating cost of the government. 

Economy must go much further than it 
has yet gone. In this time of high taxes 
and inflated prices, thoughtful and careful 
people everywhere counsel economy in liv- 
ing and caution about investment. The 
Treasury Department urges us all to save 
our money to buy thrift stamps and help 
pay the government’s war obligations. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board takes precisely 
the opposite course, urging people to bor- 
row money and mortgage their farms. 
With the aid of traveling lecturers, Chau- 
tauqua speakers, special newspaper writers, 
and others, farmers are led to believe that 
farm-loan mortgages never have to be paid, 
or that they liquidate themselves. Many 
of them have borrowed money for land 
speculation, or to invest in automobiles and 
non-productive improvements. One of the 
popular phrases of these mortgage-promot- 
ers is that “‘ the farmer is learning that the 
dollar is something to be spent, and not a 
thing to be hoarded.”’ 

A period of depression followed the Civil 
War, and farmers then found it a hardship 
to pay debts incurred during the war period 
of high prices. It stands to reason that 
debts contracted when wheat is well above 
two dollars per bushel will be difficult to 
pay should prices of farm produce mate- 
rially decline. Perhaps the Federal Farm 
Loan Board might do a greater service to 
the country by urging people to refrain 
from going into debt, rather than by invit- 
ing reckless borrowing. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that 
the tax-exemption of farm-loan bonds 
causes a considerable loss of revenue; and 
as these debentures bear higher rates of 
interest than Liberty bonds, and enjoy 
greater tax-exemptions, their sale has a 
tendency to depreciate the value of other 
government obligations, with a resulting in- 


jury to the credit of the nation. 
THE WORKING OF THE UNDERWOOD ACT 


From recent statements of certain Demo- 
cratic leaders, it is evident that some of 
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them are still unwilling to admit that the 
spectacular gain in our foreign trade bal- 
ance since 1915 was not due to the Under- 
wood Tariff Act, but in spite of that low- 
tariff measure. The fact remains that prior 
to the war, under the operation of the tariff 
act of October 3, 1913, our foreign trade 
was conspicuously adverse, and that it went 
from bad to worse until the outbreak of 
the war, which opened the markets of the 
world to us at our own terms, through cir- 
cumstances over which tariff legislation had 
no control. 

Recent reports of the Department cf 
Commerce show a consistent increase of 
imports. Every few months a new high 
record is established, while our export trade 
has a downward tendency. With the re- 
vival of manufacturing in Europe, where 
noteworthy industrial progress is being 
made, America’s dwindling trade balance 
is doomed to disappear. 

With increasing frequency, newspapers 
carry advertisements of goods of recent im- 
portation. This means that some of the 
former sources of supply are once more in 
operation. It therefore behooves us to fig- 
ure out what goods coming to the United 
States are beneficial, and at what point 
they become competitive or injurious to 
American industries. Legislative provision 
must be made to protect home markets, 
while at the same time maintaining a 
healthy interchange of commerce with for- 
eign nations along normal lines. 

Friends of the license feature in the dye 
bill, recently passed by the House and now 
pending in the Senate, put forward the 
contention that adequate protection of the 
industry cannot be provided by means of 
import duties alone; that the American 
market means so much to German produc- 
ers that the latter will gladly sell dyestuffs 
at a loss, if necessary, in order to stifle the 
new industry in the United States. It is 
true that in the past foreign industries have 
successfully engaged in the practise of 
dumping goods upon our market for the 
sole purpose of destroying competition; 
but such unfair trade methods are not lim- 
ited to the coal-tar industry; and the pro- 
posed system of licensing imports is not the 
logical solution. 

Canada recognized the danger of unfair 
trade practises several years ago, and en- 
acted an anti-dumping law which, accord- 
ing to every report we have had, has proved 
effective, and accomplishes its purpose. 
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I have given much study and attention 
to this branch of the subject, and I am con- 
vinced that the enactment of an anti-dump- 
ing law is highly advisable. In fact, a 
measure of this kind was passed by the 
House last December, and is now pend:ng 
before the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate. I hope and believe that it will be 
adopted at the present session. 

The bill in question provides effective 
means of preventing the unfair trade prac- 
tises so much feared by those who favor 
the licensing of imports of dyes. Contrary 
to opinion in certain quarters, it does not 
strangle normal foreign trade along general 
and reciprocal lines, but aims solely to pre- 
vent unfair competition—the dumping of 
goods on the American market at less than 
their fair market value for the purpose of 
destroying our home industries. It pro- 
vides a means for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to compel foreigners engaged in 
sending their products to the United States 
to open their books, so that it may be de- 
termined whether they are selling goods 
here at less than the price at which such 
articles are sold in the country of produc- 
tion. Should a firm or an individual re- 
fuse to give an authorized agent of our gov- 
ernment the right to make such an investi- 
gation, the bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of the goods of 
that firm or individual until the desired 
information is given. 

We have legislated to prevent large cor- 
porations in the United States from buying 
out their competitors and forming combi- 
nations to control prices to the detriment 
of our people. We have the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. We look with disfavor upon 
systematic attempts to curb competition at 
home; but thus far we have had no means 
of preventing foreign concerns from com- 
bining for the purpose of offering goods at 
a sacrifice in our market until American 
competition has been destroyed, after which 
they can sell at such prices as they see fit 
to charge. 


GERMANY AND OUR DYE-STUFF MARKET 


I have in mind several instances of that 
kind, and I will call attention to one in 
order to illustrate the point. The Alien 
Property Custodian reports that a chemical 
company in Germany started in 1865 with 
five employees. That firm to-day has a 
plant on the Rhine covering five hundred 
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acres, with a mile and a half of river front- 
age. In 1912 it employed 7,680 laborers, 
307 chemists, 374 foremen, and 74 engi- 
neers; it had 30,000 horse-power and 42 
miles of railroad within the limits of the 
plant, and its capital was estimated at 
$400,000,000. That concern had well 
worked out and successful methods of de- 
stroying competition. The United States 
was dependent upon it for certain chemicals 
prior to the war. When trade with Ger- 
many was stopped, however, American 
manufacturers undertook to produce many 
of these needed supplies. 

The world’s annual production of dye- 
stuffs before the war was valued at one 
hundred million dollars. Three-fourths of 
it was made in Germany, and from fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent of it was consumed 
in America. Germany will undoubtedly 
make a determined effort to regain the 
American market, and if our own dye in- 
dustry is to survive, it must have protec- 
tion against unrestricted competition and 
unfair trade practises. 

An anti-dumping measure was enacted 
in 1916, but it is utterly ineffective. It 
provides that a conspiracy must be proven 
before additional duties can be imposed. 
It also provides, as a condition precedent 
to the conviction of offenders, that the sale 
of an article in the United States must be 
at a price “ substantially less” than the 
actual market value or wholesale price 
abroad; and its penalties apply only to 
persons who “commonly and systematic- 
ally import ” foreign articles with intent to 
injure or destroy an American industry, or 
to prevent the establishment of an industry 
here. As a criminal statute it must be 
strictly construed, and its language makes 
impossible the conviction of offenders and 
the enforcement of its purpose. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that Ameri- 
can manufacturers will find themselves at 
a decided disadvantage in competition with 
the revival of the industries of Europe. 
The framers of the existing Underwood 
Tariff Law repudiated the Tariff Board and 
its reports. They turned a deaf ear to the 
sworn testimony of our manufacturers, pre- 
ferring to accept statements from importers 
as to the cost of manufacturing. They 
closed their eyes to what past experience 
had shown; and, in short, in the fixing of 
tariff rates they inaugurated a guessing con- 
test of unheard-of magnitude. It is time 
to revise and readjust the present law. 











All’s Right with the World 


BY JOHN PETER TOOHEY 
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opening off the fly gallery of the 

Paragon Theater, was so tiny and 
cramped that Al Waldron had found it im- 
possible to dispose of his legs when he at- 
tempted to sit down. He was standing, 
wedged in between Lucy’s trunk and a 
water-pipe in one corner, and there was an 
unpléasant sneer on his soft, putty-like 
face. 

“ Tt hasn’t got a chance, kid—not a Chi- 
nese chance,” he said, indicating a blue- 
covered manuscript which he had just 
tossed amid the litter of grease-paint and 
other make-up accessories on the little shelf 
in front of the cracked mirror before which 
she was sitting. ‘“‘ How’d you ever get the 
idea in vour foolish nut that you could 
write a play?” 

The coarse frankness of his criticism 
stunned Lucy for a moment. A little trem- 
or ran through her body before she replied. 
She used to tremble like that, she remem- 
bered, when her leering, drunken father, 
back in the mill town where she had lived, 
would come home and find her face buried 
in a book, which he would tear out of her 
grasp and fling, with a profane gibe, into a 
far corner of the disordered sitting-room. 

She was all aquiver now, just as she used 
to be then, and she felt herself holding 
Waldron in the same fearsome awe in which 
she had held her father. 

“T don’t quite know,” she stammered. 
“I’ve always wanted to write—always 
since I was a little girl back in grammar- 
school. One time I wrote a little play for 
the juniors—‘ Clementine’s Secret ’—and 
they did it at commencement. That start- 
ed me, I guess. The English teacher liked 
it, and told me to keep up my writing. I’m 
sorry you don’t like it. I worked so hard 
on it—nights in my room after the show 
and on trains. a” 


| UCY ROGERS’S dingy dressing-room, 


I’m so sorry! 
She turned her head so that he might 
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not see the tears that were struggling for 
escape. He leaned over and put a reassur- 
ing hand on her shoulder, a long-buried 
sense of decency asserting itself for the mo- 
ment in the presence of her disappointment. 

“ Don’t worry, kid,” he said, not un- 
gently. “It ‘ll all come out in the wash, 
as the old lady said when she tipped over 
the gravy-dish. 1 didn’t mean to be rough 
—on the level, I didn’t. I’m getting kind 
o’ sour, I guess, in my old age. Cheer up, 
kid. We'll have ’em all laughin’ their but- 
tons off in half an hour—see if we don’t. 
Come on, now—pull a smile!” 

Thus urged, Lucy smiled a bit wearily 
and turned to resume the process of making 
up which Al Waldron’s entrance had inter- 
rupted. He pushed his weather-beaten 
derby back on his thinning gray hair with 
a curious little gesture of self-assertion that 
was one of his mannerisms, and brought 
his hand, palm upward, quickly forward, 
to stress his further remarks with quick, 
emphatic downward strokes. 

“Of course,” he rambled on, eager to re- 
assure her, “I ain’t one who always sets 
himself up as an authority, or anything like 
that. I’ve got to admit that there’s a bang- 
up idea in that little script of yours; but it 
needs developin’ by some one who could 
put the sure-fire jasbo into it—some one 
who could dress it up with a lot of hokum 
that ’d take with the crowd—some one like 
Tommy Foster, for instance.” 

Lucy Rogers, her eyes burning with sud- 
den interest, grasped eagerly at this ran- 
dom suggestion. 

“You know him, don’t you?” 

“ Know who?” 

“Tom Foster. You told me about him 
once. Didn’t you know the whole family?” 

Al Waldron gave her a look of patroniz- 
ing disdain. He was again his cheap, vul- 
gar, boastful self. 


“Know ’em?” he inquired. “ Well, I 
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should say I did! I knew Tommy Foster’s 
old man and his mother before Tommy was 
born. Me and his father used to be part- 
ners before he and Milly Daniels signed up 
to do a double act on and off. We used to 
do a neat clog, with songs, and we had the 
soft spots on some of the best bills in Bos- 
ton, Philly, and down at Miner’s Bowery. 
Why, say, kid, many’s the time I held 
Tommy Foster on my lap and fed him 
lollypops while his dad and the wife were 
on, doin’ their turn. Know ’em? Don’t 
make me laugh, kid!”’ 

He stuck his hands in his trouser- 
pockets and leaned back expansively, as if 
waiting for an expected outburst of ap- 
plause. The girl pressed what she felt to 
be her opportunity. 

“Why don’t you take this play of mine 
to him?” she urged pleadingly. “‘ Maybe 
you might get him interested, for old time’s 
sake. He sometimes fixes over other writ- 
ers’ plays. I’ve read that he does. There’s 
one on now at the Princess—they’re ad- 
vertising it as a Fosterized farce.” 

Al Waldron looked at her questioningly. 

“ Well, he goes a long way for the old- 
timers sometimes,” he said ruminatingly. 
“It’s worth a chance, if I could make it 
strong enough. I’d take a shot at it, if I 
could get away with the right kind of bunk. 
I ain’t seen him to talk to since he was just 
beginnin’ to get across on his own.” 

He paused and fumbled in his pocket for 
his “ makings.” As he deftly rolled a ciga- 
rette, he turned his shifty eyes on Lucy, 
seeming to measure the intensity of her 
eagerness. Before he spoke again he 
reached out and softly closed the dressing- 
room door. 

“Will you go along with me on this 
thing to the finish if I put it up to him?” 
he asked. 

“Of course I will, Mr. Waldron,” the 
girl replied. ‘“ Why do you ask me that? 
Don’t you know that I’d do almost any- 
thing in the world for a chance with my 
play?” 

“ Sure I do, kid. I’ve got a grand little 
scheme. It just came to me. We'll put it 
over on little Tommy so strong that he'll 
fall for it, hook, line, and sinker. I'll go 
over it with you after the show in that 
Chink place around the corner. We'll have 
to—” 

His speech was cut short by a sharp rap 
on the door. In response to Lucy’s “ Come 
in,” the door was opened and the grinning 
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face of Murphy, the tramp juggler, peered 
through. It looked more like the palette of 
a careless painter than a human counte- 
nance, so smeared was it with red and 
white and dark-blue grease-paint. Its 
owner’s eyes seemed almost completely ob- 
literated, and his mouth was just a thin 
blue slit. Lucy always laughed when she 
saw him, though she had played on bills 
with him a dozen times that season. 

“Hello!” she said. ‘“ What’s 
matter?” 

“Thought I’d better warn you,” replied 
Murphy, in the high falsetto voice he al- 
ways used on the stage. ‘“ The stage-man- 
ager ‘ll be up on the run here in a minute. 
I heard him inquirin’ about you just now. 
The monks have finished their turn, and 
the Rinaldos are on. Why the family 
party?” 

Al Waldron squeezed past Lucy Rogers, 
pushed the tramp juggler out of his way, 
and went clattering down the narrow iron 
stairway that led to the second tier of 
dressing-rooms. Murphy grinned foolishly 


the 


again. 

“What was the powwow all about, sis- 
ter?” he asked. “ I never see you folks to- 
gether except on the stage.” 

“Oh, nothing much, Mr. Murphy,” 


Lucy evaded. “ We were just talking over 
some business.” 

“ Business, eh? It ain’t possible that 
Al’s framin’ up a new act, is it? He isn’t 
thinkin’ of doin’ anythin’ foolish like that 
at his time of life, is he?” 

Lucy laughed at this bit of pleasantry. 

“No,” she replied. “I can’t say that 
he’s got any aspirations along that line. 
He’s pretty fond of this one.” 

“Fond?” echoed the other. “ Say, 
deary, he’s fonder of this act of his than 
my mother ever was of me, and it’s a 
darned sight older than I am, too.” 

Lucy remembered, when she was alone, 
that the hoariness of Waldron’s act was 
one of the stock jokes of the cheap vaude- 
ville world in which she earned her meager 
living. A tawdry bit of low comedy, it had 
come down from an earlier day and genera- 
tion unaltered and unembellished. Wal- 
dron had long since been denied bookings 
in the better grade of small-time theaters, 
and was apparently doomed, for the re- 
mainder of his career, to a relentless round 
of the four-a-day houses—cheap, poorly 
ventilated, and dirty little playhouses in 
which the ragtag and bobtail of the profes- 
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sion foregathered for the amusement of not personal performance one jot or tittle in 

overly particular audiences. more than a quarter of a century. He was 
Al Waldron could never understand why the butt of a continuous round of vulgar 

the booking-offices fought shy of him. A_ sarcasm from his associates, but their 

great favorite thirty years ago, he still lived mockeries passed him by as did the wind. 

in the reflected glory of other days, 

and stubbornly refused to consider 

a revision of his sketch which would 

bring it more into harmony with the 

spirit of the present. The same old 

gags and the same old bits of busi- 

ness still did valiant service as of 

yore, and he had not altered his 
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“HOW'D YOU EVER GET THE IDEA IN YOUR FOOLISH NUT THAT YOU COULD WRITE A PLAY 2?” 
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He still retained his old-time billing— 
* Al Waldron and Company in Jocose Joc- 
ularities.” Lucy had grown to loathe the 
very sight of that phrase, and the very 
sound of every banal bit of comedy banter 
in the act. She was the “ company ” en- 
trusted with the task of playing opposite 
him, and of permitting him to score off her 
every speech. 

Only sheer desperation kept her with 
him. She was always telling herself that 
this particular week was the last she would 
ever appear in his support; but when Sat- 
urday night would roll around opportunity 
always seemed to have passed her by, and 
she would move on with him to the next 
dingy theater, there to repeat the same old 
grinding and monotonous routine. 

Waldron had found her with a stranded 
* girl act ” in Altoona early that fall. His 
then partner, a robust graduate from the 
burlesque wheel who had felt that entering 
vaudeville would raise her to higher ar- 
tistic level, had decided to backslide, and 
had hurriedly left for Philadelphia to join 
the Bon Ton Beauties. Waldron, urged to 
contribute to a purse to get the stranded 
girls out of town, had asked to meet them, 
and, picking out Lucy as the most present- 
able of the quartet, had offered her the va- 
cant place in his act at twenty-five dollars 
a week. Starvation and despair being just 
around the corner, she had accepted, know- 
ing nothing about him or the dull, dreary, 
and utterly hopeless existence that associa- 
tion with him must inevitably mean. 

The golden glamour of the theater still 
clung to it, for her. The same magic spell 
that the playhouse had cast upon her from 
childhood was still potent, despite the hard- 
ships and the disillusionments that she had 
experienced in the few months of her stage 
life. How slowly time had dragged by 
since the day when her disgust at the dis- 
comforts of her home and the drunken bru- 
talities of her father had sent her plunging 
headlong into the arms of chance—repre- 
sented in this case by one of the dubious 
enterprises of a wily theatrical promoter of 
small means, who was recruiting talent for 
a number of cheap vaudeville acts in Pitts- 
burgh, and who offered tantalizing pros- 
pects and a microscopic wage to stage- 
struck amateurs. 

Waldron had succeeded in dominating 
her more successfully than he had the 
buxom blonde from the burlesque wheel. 
There was a certain flashy appearance of 
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strength about his personality that held her 
in check when she felt moved to rebel 
against his rough and blustering methods. 
In her reflective moments she told herself 
that he was a silly, vain, and hollow man-— 
a creature of shallow pretense and empty 
affectation; and yet he carried about with 
him an air of crude authority to which she 
invariably succumbed in the end if he 
pressed the issue far enough. 

As she hurriedly gave her dark hair those 
few little final pats that every girl bestows 
just prior to emerging before the eyes of 
the world, she wondered what Al Wal- 
dron’s “grand little scheme” was for 
bringing her play to the attention of Tom 
Foster. Whatever it was, she told herself, 
she would see it through to the end. That 
play of hers, she felt, was to be the magic 
talisman that was to bring to her all the 
things she had wistfully wished for since 
the dreary, drab days of her spirit-starved 
childhood. 

The stage-manager’s voice broke in on 
her reverie, coming up from the foot of the 
Stairs. 

“Hey, there, you!” he shouted. “ The 
Rinaldos are takin’ their last bow. Do a 
Marathon down here! Do you want us to 
send you a letter tellin’ you to go on?” 


II 


Tom Foster was the nearest approach 
to a genius that the American theater had 
yet produced. There was no denying that. 
Even the professorial gentlemen who write 
six-hundred-page books on the modern 
drama, and who. genuflect at the mere men- 
tion of the name of Ibsen or Strindberg, 
had lately begun rather begrudgingly to 
notice him; and though their references to 
his talents were decidedly patronizing, 
they marked his final conquest of the en- 
tire American public. 

He had been cradled in the theater, just 
as Al Waldron had intimated to Lucy. The 
dressing-rooms of the old-time variety the- 
aters in which his father and mother ap- 
peared together had served as nurseries for 
him in his babyhood; and when he had 
learned to toddle about and talk, their 
stages had been his playground. The com- 
panions of his boyhood were the happy- 
go-lucky grown-ups who sang and danced 
and joked their way into the hearts of au- 
diences of an earlier day, whose affections 
were not so hard to win as are the hearts 
of the blasé modern public, and whose 
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loyalty to their favorites was as 
stanch as the fealty of chivalrous 
knights to their ladies fair. 

He had no boy friends, and he 
found the only outlet for his abound- 
ing energies upon the stage, 
to which he was apprenticed 
when a youngster of eight or 


nine. At the age of fourteen he wrote a song 
that became a best-seller, and he followed 
this up with several others that developed 
into feet-tapping, piano-torturing, nation- 
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“ I WANTED TO PUT 
THIS INTO A PLAY 
ONCE, BUT I WAS 
AFRAID THE PUBLIC 
WOULD THINK IT 
TOO FAR-FETCHED ™ 
SAID FOSTER 


wide hits. At sixteen he had become the 
most remarkable whirlwind dancer in Amer- 
ica; at eighteen he was writing sophisticated 
vaudeville sketches for some of the biggest 
head-liners in the varieties, and at twenty 
he wrote the words and music of a preten- 
tious three-act musical show, staged it him- 
self, and played the principal part, sup- 
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ported by the members of his admiring 
family. Jt broke attendance records on ail 
the popular-priced circuits from coast to 
coast 

At twenty-five he flashed forth at a big 
Broadway theater, playing the leading role 
in a musical piece of his own composition, 
and literally took the jaded metropolis by 
storm. From that time his star was ever 
in the ascendent. Musical comedies flowed 
from his prolific pen at the rate of two or 
three a year. He appeared in some of 
them himself—a trig, adroit, personable, 
and enormously self-conscious figure, usu- 
ally attired in rather noisy clothes, wear- 
ing a gray derby tilted rakishly on one 
side of his head, and carrying a cane—a 
figure as full of life and of the eternal spirit 
of prankishness as Puck himself. He sang 
his own lively melodies in a nasal voice, 
and danced with a reckless abandon that 
invariably evoked from his audiences a 
veritable frenzy of clamorous applause. 

In another five years he was one of the 
three or four best-known men in the United 
States. People who couldn’t tell the name 
of a single justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, or of a single member of the 


President’s Cabinet, had Tom Foster's 
name on the tip of their tongues. He had 


become a producing manager and a ithe- 
ater-owner of great importance, and his 
songs, in which the patriotic stop was 
pulled out to the last inch, actually seemed 
to be supplanting the more staid and dig- 
nified national anthems. 

And then he did a new and a surprising 
thing—he began to write plays. The an- 
nouncement of his determination to do this 
was made to the accompaniment of groans 
from the critics and low moans from the 
cognoscenti. However, the plays—briskly 
moving, ingeniously contrived, shrewdly 
characterized, leavened with wholesome 
humor, and unerring in their appeal to the 
variegated emotions of the normal human 

turned out to be enormous successes, 
and the name of Tom Foster took on a 
new luster. 

He played in one of them himself, giv- 
ing a deft light-comedy performance that 
was a revelation to those who had fancied 
him to be merely a sublimated song-and- 
dance artist. Then he retired permanently 
from the stage, to devote himself entirely 
to play-writing and the carking cares of 
management. 

Through all the years of his astounding 
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success, Tom Foster had never forgotten 
the old-timers of the variety world in which 
he had had his first schooling. Charitable 
to a fault whenever a case of misery or dis- 
tress from any walk of life was brought to 
his direct attention, he was particularly 
generous to the veteran performers whose 
places in the sunshine had been usurped 
by onrushing and ambitious youth. He 
had at least a score of pensioners who lived 
upon his secretly bestowed bounty, and his 
name was a synonym for unquestioning be- 
nevolence throughout the wide domain of 
Theaterland. 

No one knew this better than Al Wal- 
dron, who, with a timorous and trembling 
Lucy in tow, visited the Foster offices on 
the morning after the conference in the 
Brooklyn chop-suey restaurant where he 
had outlined his plan of attack, and had 
been compelled to overcome her objections 
to it with crafty argument and a threat- 
ened show of force. 

Tom Foster was chatting with Sam 
Woodland, his general stage-director, when 
the office-boy handed him Waldron’s card, 
which bore after his name this identifica- 
tory legend—‘“ The King of Komedy.” 

“Is his majesty without, Jimmy?” in- 
quired Foster facetiously. 

“Yes, sir,’ responded the factotum. 
“ He’s got a girl with him—a young one— 
and he says I was to tell you he used to 
know you a long time ago, and your father 
and mother, too, and he wanted to see you 
most particular.” 

“ All right, Jimmy—show ’em in.” He 
turned to Woodland, who had started to 
leave. “ Hang around, Sam, and help me 
look ‘em over. I don’t seem to remember 
him, but I can feel a touch coming on. 
Want to make a bet the old boy doesn’t 
try to stick me up?” 

Woodland laughed as he settled back in 
his chair. 

“IT wouldn’t take the short end of that 
at a hundred to one,” he replied. ‘ On the 
level, Tommy, you've got to stop this thing 
some time, you know. They'll have you 
in the bread-line yet!” 

The other smiled quizzically. 

“Maybe they will,” he said; “ but, 
until I land there, I’m going to keep the 
others away from it if I can. It’s an old 
debt I owe, Sam—an old debt to the days 
that are gone.” 

Al Waldron assumed his best air of ex- 
pansive cheeriness for his entrance. Lucy 
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Rogers hung in the background, a shy, 
reticent figure whose face had gone a dead 
white, and whose slender body was quiver- 
ing with repressed excitement. 

“Ts this Mr. Waldron?” inquired Tom 
Foster, as he advanced to meet them. 

“ That’s me—Al Waldron—a little grog- 
gy, but still in the ring,” returned the vau- 
deville actor, extending his hand. “ Don’t 
you remember me?” 

“T can’t place you just this minute, but 
I seem to recognize your face. I suppose 
it was in the old days that we met.” 

“ You said something, Mr. Foster. Me 
and your father was partners for six 
-months once, and we were pals for years 
after that. I first met up with you one 
afternoon when your mother slipped you 
to me just as she was goin’ on, and asked 
me to mind you till she got through. You 
started yellin’ just then—you was about 
six months old, I guess—and I had to take 
you out in the alley and walk up and down 
with you to keep you from breakin’ up the 
show. Believe me, I got guyed proper by 
a fresh bunch of stage-hands, too. That 
was up in the old Star Theater in Boston. 
After you’d grown a little bigger, whenever 
I used to be on the same bills with your 


mother and your dad, I used to mind you 
up in the dressing-room while they were 


doin’ their turn. Then, when you got old- 
er, you’d sit in a little chair and watch the 
acts from the wings and laugh fit to kill. 
You used to be the best audience I had. 
I was always sure of a hand from you, 
even if the crowd out in front was cold and 
haughty.” 

Tom Foster’s eyes kindled with the light 
of recollection as pictures from the past 
came flocking back—vague, shadowy pic- 
tures that brought with them a glow of 
feeling tinged with just a shade of vain 
regret. 

“Al Waldron, eh?” Foster said slowly. 
“ Of course I remember you! You had a 
song you used to sing while you danced 
across the stage with your hands behind 
your back—under your coat. Let me see 
—I believe I can remember the words: 


“T’ve a chip on me shoulder; 
They don’t make ’em bolder; 

I fight at the drop of the hat. 
If there’s any shenanigan, 
Just call on Brannigan; 

He'll give the best tit-for-tat!” 


As Foster hummed this old-fashioned 
bit of variety doggerel, Al Waldron looked 
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at Lucy out of the corner of his eye, and 
gave her a barely perceptible nod, which 
pantomimically asked the question: 

“ Didn’t I tell you?” 

The girl turned away and looked out of 
the window, fearful that Foster might have 
noticed it. The playwright-manager was, 
for the moment, too much interested in his 
own revival of the past to pay heed to any- 
thing else. He laughed with all the frank 
enthusiasm of a boy when he had finished. 

“'How’s that?” he asked gaily. “I 
didn’t miss a word, did I?” 

“Not a word, Mr. Foster, not a word,” 
replied Waldron. “ You’ve certainly got a 
remarkable memory. That song was al- 
ways good for a dozen encores in the old 
days. Say, you'll pardon me, I guess—I 
forgot to introduce my daughter. Lucy, 
this is the Mr. Tom Foster you’ve talked 
about so much. She thinks you’re a won- 
derful man, sir, a wonderful man!” 

The girl didn’t raise her eyes. A wave 
of color swept her face for a moment, and 
then receded as quickly as it had come. 
She felt herself going numb with fear. She 
had an impulse to turn and run away, but 
she knew that she couldn’t move if she 
tried. She heard, as if in a daze, Tom Fos- 
ter’s voice, pleasant and soft. 

“Your daughter?” he was saying. “ I’m 
delighted to meet her. I hope she doesn’t 
think I’m too wonderful. Do you, Miss 
Waldron?” 

The girl nerved herself and looked up at 
him—looked into two keen, gray eyes, full 
of kindliness, that seemed like the eyes of 
a care-free boy for all that just above them 
their owner’s hair was beginning to shade 
from light brown to silver. They gave her 
confidence for a moment. So did his hand- 
clasp, which was hearty and genuine. 

“Tm afraid I do,” she said timidly. 
“So does every one else.” 

“If I believed that,” Foster replied 
lightly, ““I wouldn’t be able to do any 
work. I’d just loll around all day and let 
some one fan me. Is there anything I can 
do for you both?” 

Waldron coughed nervously and fum- 
bled with his hat for a moment before re- 
plying. Lucy looked away again out over 
the roof-tops. 

“Well, it’s this way, Mr. Foster,” the 
vaudevillian began hesitatingly, giving a 
perfect simulation of a man laboring under 
great embarrassment. “I’ve got a little 
favor to ask of you. I’ve got my nerve, I 
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guess, but the little girl here put it up to 
me so strong last night that I couldn’t re- 


fuse her. She’s written a play, sir, and it 
ain’t half bad, if I, her father, do say it; 
and nothin’ would do her but I must bring 
it up and ask you to read it and see if 
you’d be willing—if you liked it, of course 
—to take a chance and fix it up and put it 
on. I’ve got it here with me.” 

He reached into his overcoat, drew out 
the manuscript, and pressed it on Foster 
before the latter could answer. The man- 
ager found himself clutching it as he 
framed the opening words of his reply. 

“ T’ll see what I can do,” he said good- 
naturedly. ‘“ At any rate, I'll see that it’s 
read. I'll do that for auld lang syne. You 
know, plays come into this office at the 
rate of about half a ton a week, and it 
would take a young regiment of readers to 
keep up with ‘em; but this one will get a 


As to my fixing it up—well, 
that’s another story. I can’t make any 
rash promises along that line. Come back 
next Monday, and I'll have word for you.” 

He walked over to his desk, thus giving 
a hint—which Waldron was quick to grasp 

that the interview was over. The actor 
was profuse in his thanks as he bowed him- 
self out, and Lucy, mumbling her grati- 
tude, shook hands again with Tom Foster 
and caught once more the gleam of frank 
good-will in his gray eyes. Out in the cor- 
ridor Waldron chuckled gleefully. 

“Well, kid,” he said, “I put it over, 
didn’t I? You’ve got to hand it to old Al. 


fair hearing. 
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I knew the old home-and-mother stuff 
would fetch him. If he balks any when we 
come back next Monday, I'll spill a little 
more of it. I didn’t need to pull any hard 
luck bunk to-day, but if it’s necessary I’ve 
got a line of that, too, that ‘ll make him 
weaken.” 

“I can’t believe that we are treating him 
fairly, Mr. Waldron,” replied Lucy, sum- 
moning up the courage which had deserted 
her. ‘He seems so decent that I don’t 
think it’s right to fool him.” 

Waldron turned on her angrily. 

“ Say, kid,” he said testily, “ all’s fair in 
love and war and the show business. I 
learned that years ago. Now you listen to 
me, and we’ll get somewhere. If you land 
a play with Foster, 
you’re made for life. 

You’ve got to go 
through with this 
thing. You promised 
me you would last 
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night. Don’t worry about Tommy. He’ll be 
mighty glad we did bunk him, if the piece 
turns out to be a go.” 

Up in the Foster office the playwright- 
manager was again humming the song 
about Brannigan, while Sam Woodland 
gazed at him pityingly. 

“They got you going as usual, I see,” 
he said. “ You’re about as sentimental as 
one of those sob ballads you used to write 
twenty years ago.” 

Tom Foster smiled indulgently as he 
tossed Lucy’s blue-covered manuscript to 
his stage-director. 

“It’s really the only fun I get out of 
life, old man,” he said wistfully. “It 


would be pretty rough going for me if I 


THE LITTLE COMEDY SCENES WERE SO HUMANLY HUMOROUS THAT LUCY FOUND HERSELF LAUGHING 
QUIETLY AND FORGETTING HER FIRST DISTRESS AT THE HAVOC THAT 
HAD BEEN DONE TO HER BRAIN-CHILD 
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didn’t have sentiment to fall back on. I’m 
going to bank on humanity, Sam, until I 
die. It’s the one best bet. Read this, and 
tell me how bad it is. Al Waldron, eh? 
I was only a kid when I saw him act last, 
but I’ve a sort of sneaking memory that he 
was pretty rotten. He must have been, if 
that idea sticks, because I was mighty easy 
to please then!” 


Ill 


Sam WoopLanp’s report on “ Little Miss 
Nobody ” was not flattering, to say the 
least. 

“It’s pretty bad, Tommy,” he said next 
day. “It’s crude and childish in places— 
just like a cantata designed for presenta- 
tion in the basement of the Bethany 
Church in Apple Center, New Jersey. It 
isn’t worth a postage-stamp as it stands; 
but there’s an idea in it—a mighty good 
idea. It’s all about a little Polish emigrant 


girl—the good old Cinderella theme—and 
how she finds out that, after all, the U. S. 
A. is a fine place to live in, no matter what 
some of the other emigrants think, and 
how she makes good Americans out of 
them, and makes them learn English and 
forget all about going back to the old coun- 


try to live on their savings. It’s right in 
line with the Americanization campaign; 
but it ‘ll never do as it stands. If you did 
anything with it, you’d have to read it over 
a couple of times, throw it in the waste- 
basket, and write a new play.” 

Tom Foster sighed wearily. 

“I suppose she gets married to a settle- 
ment worker and saves his sister from ever- 
lasting disgrace,” he said. 

“ Almost, but not quite,” replied Wood- 
land. ‘“He’s a novelist, and it’s his 
brother she saves. He forges a check and 
is going to prison, but she fixes everything 
up all right. She’s a grand little fixer. 
This Waldron girl hasn’t missed a_ bet. 
She’s got all the old reliables in it—hard- 
hearted father; mean old aunt, who’s his 
housekeeper; horny-handed would-be lov- 
er, who doesn’t like the hero because he 
‘talks big words’ and wears good clothes; 
and a couple of little downtrodden children 
who worship the ground little Brighteyes 
walks on. They’re all there.” 

The playwright leaned back in his swivel 
chair and watched a cloud of smoke from 
his cigar drift lazily toward the ceiling. 

“TI was hoping against hope, Sam,” he 
said slowly, “that there might be some- 
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thing in it. Sentiment again, old man, I 
suppose. I’m about the only descendant 
of the old school who’s ever tried to get 
anywhere in this play-writing game and 
succeeded. The other men and women who 
are writing the successful American plays 
nowadays are a different breed—clever 
newspapermen, magazine writers, novelists, 
sob sisters, or graduates of that professor 
fellow’s play-writing course up in Harvard. 
I was thinking last night, after I got home, 
what a fine thing it would be if another 
child of an old-timer could put one over. 
This thing hasn’t got a chance, you say?” 

“TI didn’t say that—not exactly,” re- 
plied the other. “I said it didn’t have a 
chance in its present form. ‘There’s an 
idea in it that could be developed into 
something with a lot of work. The patri- 
otic note could be played up for all it’s 
worth.” 

Tom Foster opened the manuscript on 
the desk before him and turned the pages 
idly. 

“I’m a pretty good flag-waver, you 
know,” he said with a little laugh. “If I 
thought I could do another successful job 
of press-agenting for Old Glory, I might be 
tempted to try it on. A Polish emigrant 
girl, eh?” He looked at Woodland with 
unseeing eyes, as if he were in a dream. 
“We couid plant her over on the East Side 
—father runs a little shop of some kind— 
no, a restaurant—that would give us a 
chance for comedy. Nobody’s done a 
cheap restaurant for a long time—a lot of 
types coming in—she’s the cashier—the 
novelist comes down there on a still hunt 
for local color. Then there’s another scene 
in the parlor back of the restaurant—she’s 
running a night-school there, teaching some 
of the rough-necks English — more good 
comedy—she goes—say, I’m going to take 
a look at this thing!” 

The stage-director chuckled delightedly. 

“That’s about as much like her play as 
Sardou’s ‘ Diplomacy ’ is,” he said. ‘“ She 
begins it over on Ellis Island, and it takes 
her two acts to get started; but I'll be 
darned if I don’t like your version as far 
as you’ve gone. Sounds new and mighty 
interesting. I'll leave you alone to ponder 
the masterpiece.” 

Tom Foster found that “ Little Miss No- 
body ” was quite as crude and impossible 
as Sam Woodland had said it was, and yet 
there ran through it a really fascinating 
character—the dauntless little emigrant 
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girl who had found the soul of America, 
and who longed to interpret it to her alien 
brothers and sisters, sullen creatures in the 
slums, out of contact with the swiftly rush- 
ing current of American life, and a prey to 
the demagogic outpourings of revolutionary 
agitators. 

Here was a character, he told himself, 
that could be made the core and center of 
a play of movement and action and human 
comedy that would make the same compel- 
ling appeal to the masses as his other pieces, 
and yet which would contain an idea more 
vital than anything they had ever projected 
across the footlights. 

He considered the rewriting of the piece 
for twenty-four hours, not sleeping for 
even half an hour during that time. Such 
was his habit when he was engrossed with 
an idea. He sat up all night in his library, 
writing rough drafts of proposed scenarios 
—tearing them up when they proved un- 
satisfactory, and beginning again with fe- 
verish intensity. 

The next morning, red-eyed and exhaust- 
ed, he came into the office with a roll of 
copy-paper in his pocket covered with 
scrawls made with a soft lead pencil, which 
only he could decipher. 

“T think I’ve worked it out, Sam,” he 
said, as a gleam of eager interest crept into 
his tired eyes. “I was ready to give up 
two or three times, but I thought of: that 
poor ambitious kid and the old days, and 
I stuck at it. Pretty little thing, isn’t she?” 

“I didn’t notice particularly,” replied 
Sam Woodland. “ Are you really going to 
work on the play and produce it?” 

“You bet I am!” returned the other em- 
phatically. ‘“ You can start figuring on the 
cast right away. I'll have the first act 
ready by Saturday, and we can begin with 
that. I’m going to send word to Waldron 
to bring the kid around here, and I’m go- 
ing to spring an idea on them that they’ve 
got to fall for. I want Donnegan to send 
out a story announcing a new play by an 
unknown author. I’m going to have him 
give her a fake name at the beginning— 
Jessica Jasper, or something like that— 
maybe a man’s name.” 

Foster rose from his desk and walked up 
and down the office as he went on talking. 

““ We'll get some publicity out of that for 
a starter—sort of get them guessing who 
she is, and all that. Then, when the piece 
gets over with the wallop that I think it 
will, we'll spring the real low-down, I 
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think I’ve got a picture of dad some place 
taken with Waldron. I remembered it iast 
night. We can get that printed, and they 
can couple it with pictures of the girl and 
yours truly, if they want to. The story 
will have great sentimental value. The 
best part of it will be that the sentiment 
will be on the level, and not just the tear- 
ful, sobby stuff that the press-agent dishes 
up on a rainy afternoon. You'd better 
clear the decks for action and drop every- 
thing else.” 

Woodland knew what that meant, and 
acted accordingly. When Tom Foster 
made up his mind to rewrite a play that 
came into the office, and went so far as to 
indicate when the first act would be ready 
for rehearsal, he became a seething volcano 
of action, a dynamic center from which ra- 
diated electric impulses which touched and 
kindled with restless energy every person 
in his employ. A ceaseless and untiring 
worker himself, he expected every one 
around him to labor for the good of the 
cause with the same horse-power that he 
brought to the task; and he so fully com- 
manded their respect and loyalty that his 
expectations were always realized. 

Al Waldron and Lucy Rogers were 
reached in Passaic, whither they had gone 
to fulfil an engagement as an “ added at- 
traction” in a ten-cent picture house pat- 
ronized by simple-minded foreigners. They 
came into the office the next morning, and 
were shown immediately into the presence 
of the playwright-manager, who was sit- 
ting in his shirt-sleeves dictating furiously 
to an overworked stenographer. 

“T’m going to do your play, Miss Wal- 
dron,” Foster began briskly. “ As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’ve started to do it already 
without even asking your permission. 
You'll pardon me, I’m sure.” 

For a moment Lucy had the peculiar 
sense of unreality that comes to a person 
just emerging from laughing-gas in a den- 
tist’s chair, or to a hospital patient coming 
out of ether who finds himself whisked in 
a trice from a land of pleasant dreams into 
a strange country in which people talk in 
odd, harsh whispers, and in which ordi- 
narily quiescent things, such as chairs and 
tables and walls, seem to be whirling mad- 
ly about. 

She clutched at Waldron’s arm and gave 
a foolish little gasp. Tom Foster seemed 
a hundred yards away—a dim figure in a 
chair, a figure that danced and swayed in 
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the sunlight. She tried to open her mouth, 
and then a great blackness enveloped her. 

When she became conscious again, Tom 
Foster was holding a glass of water to her 
lips. The first thing that fastened itself 
on her attention was that frank, boyish 
smile of his beaming down on her as she 
lay on a great leather couch near one of the 
windows. 

“ Gosh, girly!” he was saying. “ You 
gave us all a fright. I’ve read about that 
happening when folks get good news, but I 
never saw it before. I wanted to put it 


into a play once, but I was afraid the pub- 
lic would think it was too far-fetched. You 
certainly did a grand little fall!” 

Al Waldron was fluttering about, giving 
an excellent impersonation of an anxious 
and perturbed parent. He was mopping 
his forehead with a yellow-looking hand- 
kerchief, and he touched her on the arm 
with a rather heavy attempt at affection. 

“You had your old dad terribly wor- 
ried, Lucy,” he gasped. “It’s a blessing 
you’re all right now. You are all right, 
aren’t you, dear?” 
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The girl nodded her head wearily. and 
withdrew her arm from his touch. She 
caught the gleam of Foster’s warm, human 
smile again. 

“You're so good!” she said simply. 

“Good, nothing!” he replied. “Of 
course, I’m a good business man, if that’s 
what you mean—a mighty good one. 
That’s why I sent for you and your father 
to-day. I see a chance to make a lot of 
money out of this play of yours, but you 
mustn’t thank me for that. I’m really a 
most selfish person. You're too tired now 
to go into any business details. I guess 
maybe you don’t know about such things, 
anyhow. I'll bet your father here can 
drive a hard bargain, though. I’m going 
to give him a chance. I'll talk over the 
contract and all that with him to-morrow, 
and all you'll have to do will be to sign it 
when it’s drawn up. I suppose you know 
that I’m going to touch the play up here 
and there. It needs a little fixing.” 

“IT suppose it does,” she responded 
wearily. “ You can do anything with it 
you like, only I want you to promise that 
you'll let me attend some of the rehearsals. 
I’ve always dreamed of watching my first 
play in rehearsal. May I come?” 


The playwright puckered up his face 
into a wry sort of a smile. 

“You can drop in now and then,” he 
said quizzically, “ if you promise to behave. 
I wouldn’t advise it, though, if you’re at 


all afraid of the sight of blood. I may 
have to perform a couple of major opera- 
tions on your manuscript before I get 
through, and—well, I’ve known play- 
wrights in my time who just couldn’t bear 
even minor surgery.” 

On the following morning Al Waldron 
quickly agreed upon the details of the con- 
tract with Tom Foster, and took it back 
to Passaic for Lucy to sign. He expected, 
of course, that the playwright would insist 
upon reserving to himself a portion of the 
royalties in payment for his services in re- 
writing the play, and his beady eyes bulged 
with astonishment when Foster announced 
his determination to waive his unques- 
tioned and customary right in this respect. 

“ T’m going to give it all to the kid, Wal- 
dron,” he said, “‘ for old time’s sake. Any- 
thing that I do I’m going to throw into the 
pot just for luck.” 

The old vaudevillian professed to be pro- 
foundly moved at this, and wiped the cor- 
ners of his eyes with his handkerchief. 


“We'll never forget this, Mr. Foster,” 
he said. ‘“ Never, so long as we live! It 
was too much to expect. God bless you, 
sir—that’s all an old fellow can say. God 
bless you, sir!” 

When he came back a day later with the 
signed contract, he received a check for 
five hundred dollars as an advance royalty 
payment, and the assurance that the first 
act of the new play would go into rehearsal 
within forty-eight hours. 

IV 

Lucy Rocers watched the early rehear- 
sals of “Little Miss Nobody” from the 
last row of seats in the dimly lighted audi- 
torium of the National Theater—Tom Fos- 
ter’s own playhouse—and felt herself of 
even less importance than an aged char- 
woman who was puttering about with a 
dust-cloth, and who querulously inquired, 
on the first day, who gave Lucy permission 
to be sitting there. 

Down in the front row Tom Foster 
slouched on his shoulder-blades in one of 
the seats, and directed the proceedings in 
his high-pitched nasal voice. Supremely 
patient, as a rule, he would now and then 
become annoyed at the failure of one of 
the players to grasp the real significance 
of his directions, and would bound into 
one of the boxes and vault from it to the 
stage, where he would run through the rdéle 
himself, emphasizing with quiet force the 
reasons for this movement or that partic- 
ular intonation of voice. 

Lucy fancied, on her first morning visit, 
that she had strayed in at the wrong re-- 
hearsal. The play she saw unfolding be- 
fore her eyes was so totally unlike what 
she had written that she felt sure she was 
mistaken. It was only when wistful little 
Sara Pulaski came on that she knew it was 
her play; and yet there was so little left 
of what she had contributed to it that it 
seemed like an entirely new product. 

It was really exactly that. Tom Foster 
had preserved only the central character, 
one or two incidental figures, and the dom- 
inant theme. Around them he had woven 
a new pattern contrived of situations which 
were permeated with that innate and uner- 
ring sense of dramatic values which had 
made him famous, and people with sharply 
limned character types who reflected every- 
day American life as it is ordered in the 
teeming beehive that is New York. The 
dialogue which he had written was flavored 
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with a racy idiom that was a delight to 
listen to, and the little comedy scenes were 
so humanly humorous that Lucy found 
herself laughing quietly and forgetting her 
first distress at the havoc that had been 
done to her brain-child. 

Tom Foster came upon her in the semi- 
darkness during a lull at one of the first 
rehearsals. 

“ You aren't going to sue for an injunc- 
tion or anything like that, are you?” he 
inquired humorously. “ You know I told 
you to keep away. I'll say this much, 
though—-you’re bearing it like a major.” 

She looked at him timidly and laughed 
a little as she caught the twinkle in his eye. 

“You have been hard on the poor little 
thing,” she said, catching this mood, and 
then instantly regretting her temerity. 
“* You’ve made it so much better that I feel 
as if I don’t deserve any more credit than 

well, than the stenographer who took 
your dictation.” 

“Get that idea out of your head, little 
lady,” he reassured her. “ There wouldn’t 
be any play at all if you hadn’t started 
with the idea. Any old hand like myself 
can write one of these things, if we only 
get the idea. That’s what counts most of 
all. You just sit tight, and we'll make a 
big, bouncing success of this!” 

Al Waldron’s bookings sent him and 
Lucy into the waste places of Connecticut 
during the final rehearsals of “ Little Miss 
Nobody.” When he failed to secure time 
in or near the metropolis, Lucy had tried 
to persuade him to lay off for a few weeks 
until after the New York opening of the 
play, but he had resolutely refused to con- 
sider such an idea. 

“It’s a gamble, kid, the show business 
is,” he had said sagely. ‘“ You don’t catch 
a wise old bird like Al Waldron cancelin’ 
any time at this late day and date until he 
knows for a cinch just which side his break- 
fast-rolls are buttered on. We're goin’ to 
play a return over at the Paragon a couple 
of weeks after Tommy Foster tries to put 
this one over, and that ‘ll be time enough 
for you to take a look at it. I'l fix it to 
get ‘em to substitute another team some 
matinée day, and we'll both take a peek. 
Then, if it’s a hit, old Al and you will quit 
the four-a-day dumps. You can do what 
you like. I’m goin’ to take a shot at 
chicken-raisin’ over in Jersey.” 

Lucy swallowed her disappointment and 
kept on at the dreary routine of the “ four- 
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a-days” through all the excitement and 
feverish activity of the dress rehearsals. 
On the night of the first try-out perform- 
ance in Atlantic City, she and Waldron 
were playing in Meridan. She suffered all 
the traditional tremors and quaking fears 
of the new playwright throughout the eve- 
ning, and was barely able to sing the little 
sentimental ballad which was part of her 
contribution to the venerable sketch. The 
stage-door man handed her a telegram as 
she was going out after the last show. It 
was a thoughtful message from Tom Fos- 
ter, and it sent the blood racing to her 
head. It read thus: 


Two acts are over the plate already, and it looks 
as if “ Little Miss Nobody ” is going to be “ Little 
Miss Somebody ” by the dawn’s early light. It’s 
a sure-fire hit. Three cheers and a tiger for you, 
and give your dad a kiss for old time’s sake. You 
play the big time from now on. 

Tom Foster’s first prognostication of the 
public’s ultimate reception of “ Little Miss 
Nobody ” was borne out by future events. 
Opening on the following Monday at the 
National Theater, the play swam into pop- 
ular favor overnight. So definitely was it 


ear-marked with Foster’s distinctive quirks, 
suspensive tricks, and flashes of uncannily 
accurate insight into the psychology of the 


average human, that most of the critics 
took it for granted that the unknown au- 
thor programmed as “ Henrietta Sturgis ” 
was himself, and speculated in their re- 
views as to his reasons for anonymity. 

He denied the soft impeachment a day 
later, and mysteriously intimated to sev- 
eral interviewers that he would have some- 
thing important to announce concerning 
the real identity of the author within a few 
weeks; but this statement was accepted 
with something more than the usual grain 
of salt. 

When Lucy Rogers and Al Waldron 
came back to New York for their return 
engagement at the Paragon, “ Little Miss 
Nobody ” gave every indication of being 
an all-season success. The old-time vaude- 
villian was already industriously scanning 
the advertising columns of the Poultry- 
man’s Gazette in search of an opportunity 
to purchase the chicken-farm he had long 
had his mind on. Lucy herself was in a 
tumult of distracting emotions. 
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alcholic indulgence, and he had been occu- 
pying a reserved seat on the water-wagon 
for more than a decade. He had, however, 
fortified himself against the nation-wide 
drought by the purchase of a single bottle 
of Scotch whisky, which he had stored 
away in the bottom of his theater-trunk as 
a safeguard against ‘sudden illness. 

Some invisible imp of mischief sent his 
hand accidentally straying to this cached 
treasure between shows at the Paragon on 
the second day of his engagement there. 
He was searching for an old scrap-book 
when his hand touched the sequestered bot- 
tle. He drew it out and set it on a chair, 
while he continued his quest through the 
disordered array of clothing and the ac- 
cumulated trinkets of a lifetime that filled 
the battered old trunk. 

Jerry Maloney, peeping through the 
door, caught sight of it, and felt moved to 
enter. Jerry was another hand-me-down 
from the past, like Waldron himself—a 
wizen and pathetic little old man who 
had been a famous minstrel in the distant 
past, a sweet-voiced singer of negro melo- 
dies in the halcyon days when Billy Emer- 
son was the prime exponent of “ dandy 
coons,” and George Primrose was just 
emerging as a popular dancer. 

Jerry, incorrigibly irresponsible, finding 
that sufficient for the day was the cash in 
hand, had never made even a pretense of 
saving. When his popularity began to 
wane and his voice began to crack, he 
found himself hopelessly adrift in a sea of 
new faces, unable at times to obtain even 
the poorest sort of an engagement, and 
often threatened with actual starvation. 
He was now playing for a pitiably small 
wage the tiny part of an ancient negro 
servitor in a playlet which ‘had long since 
exhausted the possibilities of the better 
grade of theaters, and which was now end- 
ing its career in the dismal domain which 
is technically known in vaudeville parlance 
as the “ small small time.” 

Jerry, off the stage, looked in his make- 
up like some rheumatic colored centenari- 
an. He coughed huskily when Al Waldron 
failed to take notice of his entrance into 
the dressing-room. 

“Is it plannin’ to celebrate somethin’, 
ye are, Al?” he inquired with an attempt 
at facetiousness, as he looked wistfully at 
the bottle on the chair. 

“IT ain’t plannin’ to celebrate nothin’ no 
time,” replied the other testily. 
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Jerry Maloney, his eyes still on the bot- 
tle, sighed profoundly. 

“ That’s right, Al,” he said resignedly. 
“We old-timers ain’t got any reason for 
celebratin’ these days, at all, at all. Sure 
‘tis thrapsin’ along at the tail-end of the 
procession we are—the whole lot of us. 
Ain’t I right?” 

Al Waldron turned from his search for 
the elusive scrap-book and faced the old 
minstrel man with a contemptuous sneer 
on his face. 

“You may be trampin’ along back of 
the hearse, Jerry, along with the other 
nearly dead ones,” he said; “ but Al Wal- 
dron ain’t in need of any sympathy. I’ve 
got as good a right to celebrate as anybody 
in little old New York at this very minute, 
and I’m damned if I ain’t tempted to cut 
into that stuff there, just for luck!” 

He looked at the bottle longingly for a 
moment, snatched it up, and pulled a cork- 
screw out of a compartment in the tray of 
the trunk. When the bottle had been 
opened he passed it to Jerry, who took a 
long and hearty pull at its contents. His 
own libation was no less comprehensive. 

The little old-time minstrel man sat 
down on a rickety chair, and a smile of se- 
rene satisfaction played over his features. 

“Shure the smell of that alone would 
coax the fishes out of the boundin’ sea,” he 
remarked. “ And what is it you might be 
celebratin’, Al, if there’s no harm in the 
question?” 

The other’s face was flushed already 
from the unaccustomed stimulation of the 
potent whisky. He laughed a little fool- 
ishly, leaned back against the jamb of the 
door, and stuck his hands in his trouser- 
pockets. 

“I’m celebratin’ somethin’ I’ve just put 
over on the smartest little guy on Broad- 
way,” he replied with a touch of cheap 
bravado in his voice. ‘“ Yes, sir, on the 
smartest little guy on Broadway, while all 
you old mossbacks were sittin’ around and 
moanin’ about your luck!” 

Jerry Maloney’s watery eyes gleamed 
with interest. 

“What was it, Al?” he asked. 
tell a soul.” 

Al Waldron lurched toward the trunk 
and waved his questioner aside. 

“T can’t whisper a word of it to any 
one,” he replied. ‘“ Come on and have an- 
other drink on the house.” 

They drank again to the successful cul- 
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mination of Wal- 
dron’s mysterious 
coup d'état. In the 
liquorish afterglow, 
Jerry Maloney, whose 
inborn curiosity was 
now thoroughly 
aroused, again pressed his companion 
for details concerning his exploit. 

“Tis hard to be rejoicin’ with a 
friend,” he remarked, “and you not 
knowin’ what he’s rejoicin’ about or for. 
Shure ’tis proud I am, Al, to know that 
you’ve turned a clever trick, and ’tis 
prouder I’d be if I knew what it was.” 

Waldron looked about furtively, 
closed the dressing-room door, and sat 
down on the edge of the trunk. On his 
red face was a cunning leer which twist- 
ed the corners of his loose mouth un- 
pleasantly. He wiped his lips with the 
back of his hand, and, leaning forward 
tipsily, wrapped a friendly arm around 
the stooped shoulders of the little old 
ballad-singer. 

“Tl tell you, Jerry,” he said in a 
confidential whisper; “ but it’s strictly 
Masonic—understand me, old fellow, 
strictly Masonic. I put one over on 
Tommy Foster, Jerry. I put one over 
on him and let it lay. That’s pretty 
good, eh? Pretty good for old Al that 
they’ve got touted for a has-been up in 
all the booking-offices! I put it over on 
Tommy for fair, and he’s some smart 
little guy, isn’t he? Isn’t he a smart lit- 
tle guy, Jerry?” 

“He is that,” replied the other de- 
cisively; “as smart as his father was 
before him. Shure, ’tis in the blood. 
And how did you put it over on him?” 

“ T’'ll tell you, Jerry, but it’s Masonic, 
mind you; strictly Masonic. You know 
that little pale-faced Rogers kid that 
works in the act with me? Well, she 
got the play-writin’ bug and doped out 
a piece of bunk in three acts. She want- 
ed me to take it to Tommy Foster to 
get it rewritten and produced, and I 
framed it up with her to pull a stunt 
that ’d get under his skin. I worked 
her off as my daughter—can you beat 
that, Jerry?—as my daughter, and he 
swallowed it at the first bite. I pulled 
the old sentimental stuff about knowin’ 
him when he was a kid, and his father 
and mother before him. I guess I got 
away with a few weeps into the bargain. 
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I got him goin’ so that I could see him wip- 
in’ away a few tears himself, and then I 
sprung the kid’s play in a hesitatin’ sort of 
a way. I was afraid for a minute or two 
that she was goin’ to renig on me; but she 
went through clean, and he took it and 
promised to look it over. Well, the next 
thing we knew he decided to rewrite and 
produce it! He signed a contract, slipped 
me a check for five hundred in advance 
royalties for her, and wouldn’t take a cent 
for his own work. ‘ Little Miss Nobody’ 
is the title of it—I guess maybe you’ve 
heard that it’s a whale of a hit. There 
ain’t hardly nothin’ left of the kid’s play. 
It’s about all Tommy’s. He wouldn’t have 
looked at it, probably, if I hadn’t pulled 
the old-time sentimental hoakum and 
worked off the kid as my daughter. Pretty 
soft, I call it, Jerry, old man! I’m to get 
half of the kid’s takin’s, and Tommy isn’t 
gettin’ a look-in on the royalties. Pretty 
soft for old Al, Jerry! Ain’t I got a right 
to slap myself on the back and do a little 
celebratin’ with an old friend? Have an- 
other drink, Jerry. It ‘ll warm youw up, 
you old nigger singer, you!” 

Jerry Maloney shook his head and got 
up on his feet, a little unsteadily. 

“ Not another drop, Al,” he said. “ I’ve 
got to be goin’ on in five or ten minutes. 
*Twas a smart trick you played on Tommy, 
and no mistake—a smart trick!” 

Al Waldron could still hear him mum- 
bling “a smart trick ” as he made his way 
stumbling down the stairway to the stage. 

VI 

A GRAYISH mist was curling up over the 
roof-tops to the windows of Tom Foster’s 
office late on the following afternoon as a 
stoop-shouldered figure slipped unobtru- 
sively out into the corridor. It had been a 
drab, disagreeable, late autumn day, and 
the damp air that filtered in through a 
half-open window gave promise of rain. 
Tom Foster shuddered at the penetrating 
chilliness, and pulled the window down 
with a sharp bang. He paused for a mo- 
ment or two, gazing out at the lowering 
skies, and then, turning quickly to his desk, 
he gave a push-button a vicious jab. 

“ Tell Mr. Woodland I want to see him,” 
he snapped to the stenographer who re- 
sponded to his summons. As she turned 


to go, he called sharply to her again. 
“Miss Finnegan,” he said, “ I’m putting a 
new rule into force. 


I see no one from now 
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on except by appointment—no one, under- 
stand, under any circumstances. If any 
one shows up who hasn’t written in a letter 
beforehand, and who hasn’t been told to 
come, I am not to be bothered. If you 
see any broken-down actors, just show ’em 
the door. This branch of the Charitable 
Aid Society is going out of business!” 

When Sam Woodland came in a minute 
or two later, he found Tom Foster pacing 
up and down the office with his hands be- 
hind his back. 

“What’s the matter, Tommy?” he in- 
quired. “ You look as if you’d just had 
four aces beaten by a straight flush.” 

The playwright grunted, walked to the 
far end of the room once more, and, re- 
turning, stopped directly in front of his 
stage-director. 

“Sam,” he said deliberately, “I want 
you to laugh right in my face and say ‘I 
told you so.’ I’ve got it coming to me. 
Make it about as difficult as you can for 
me around here. I deserve it!” 

‘“'What’s happened, Tommy?” 

“Nothing of any great importance to 
you, Sam, but something mighty important 
to me. I’ve lost my well-known faith in 
humanity, that’s all. It’s just turned over 
and died on my hands, and it’s going to 
leave me a little lost and lonely, I guess.” 

Woodland noticed the hurt look in his 
friend’s eyes, and put a hand on Foster’s 
shoulder. 

“‘ Something’s hit you pretty hard, Tom- 
my,” he said. “ Better get it off your 
chest. Who’s bunked you now?” 

“The last one in the world you’d sus- 
pect, Sam,” replied Tom Foster, as a bitter 
note crept into his voice. “ That little kid 
that brought in ‘ Little Miss Nobody’ and 
worked it off on me—the one that claimed 
to be Al Waldron’s daughter. Waldron 
never had a daughter. They both worked 
a new kind of a bunco steer on me—no, 
not a new one. I can see now it was an 
old one that a lot of the old-timers have 
been putting over on me for years—play- 
ing on my sympathies and reviving memo- 
ries of the past. God, it’s a rotten busi- 
ness, and a rotten world, too, if you want 
to know!” 

“But how did you find out?” inquired 
Sam Woodland. 

“Waldron took a couple of drinks of 
Scotch yesterday to celebrate making a 
fool out of me, and tipped it off to a decent 
old fellow—an old minstrel man who used 














to be an on-the-level pal of my dad’s, and 
not a four-flush friend like Waldron. He’s 
just been in here telling me all about it. 
Said it didn’t set well on his stomach, and 
that he didn’t sleep a wink last night 
thinking about it. I don’t wonder. It’s 
the last straw, old man, when a girl with 
eyes like that will help out with a confi- 
dence game. I’m through, Sam—through 
with this charity business forever and al- 
ways, amen! I’m going to go through life 
from now on as if every one is a crook, and 
if any one ever gets to me for a nickel! 
again, you can throw me out of the win- 
dow without any warning. They’ve made 
a sucker out of Tommy Foster for the last 
time—the whole crew of them!” 

He walked over to one of the windows 
and stood looking out at the irregular sky- 
line, now slowly blazing into fire as the 
lights in the great buildings were turned 
on to combat the gathering gloom. A driz- 
zling rain had begun to fall, and the mel- 
ancholy bleakness of the outlook seemed 
to give him a morbid satisfaction, so com- 
pletely in harmony was it with his own 
feelings. He abruptly dismissed his 
friend’s suggestion that they should dine 
together. 

“T’d rather be left alone, if you don’t 
mind, Sam,” he said quietly. “ Just tell 
every one to go. I'll lock up the office 
myself.” 

Woodland, the stenographers, and the 
rest of the office force left Foster alone with 
his thoughts, still standing at the window 
with a cigar in his mouth. He stood thus 
for a few minutes and then drew a chair 
over, sat down, and continued to gaze into 
the light-flecked darkness, a prey to 
gloomy introspection. 

It was nearly six o’clock when he 
thought he heard a gentle knocking on the 
door leading into the outside hall. He 
turned and listened intently. The sound 
continued—an insistent and yet a strangely 
hesitant tapping. He got up wonderingly 
and tiptoed toward the door. He drew it 
open quickly, bracing himself as he did so. 

“Come in!” he said, peering into the 
darkness of the hall, and at first seeing 
nothing except a mass of shadows. 

One of the shadows seemed to take form 
slowly, and moved across the threshold into 
the room. It was a wet shadow, which car- 
ried a dripping umbrella, and which was 
pathetically saggy and ready, apparently, 
to crumple up from sheer fright. It looked 
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up into Tom Foster’s bewildered eyes, and 
he caught a look of such real distress on 
its pale face that he reached forward and 
caught it by the arm. 

“Mr. Foster,” said the wet shadow 
tremulously, before he could get a word in, 
“1 just can’t pretend any longer. I’m ppt 
Al Waldron’s daughter—I’m just a girl in 
his act, and I never met him until last 
spring. I shouldn’t have allowed him to 
make believe he was my father, but I want- 
ed some one who mattered to read my play 
—I wanted it so much!” 

She began to sob softly at that, and the 
playwright put his arm around her shoul- 
der with the svrooping tenderness of a gen- 
tle mother. 

“Tt’s all right, kid, it’s all right,” he 
said with a little choke in his own voice. 
“ This little visit of yours is worth a lot to 
me—more than you have any idea. Sit 
down and tell us all about it.” 

He drew up a chair, and she dropped 
into it. She plucked nervously at the edges 
of the cheap blue cape which hung from 
her shoulders, and looked down at the 
floor. Then she fumbled for a moment 
with a purse in her hand, and drew out of 
it a number of folded bits of light green 
paper. She pressed these into one of Tom 
Foster’s hands. The playwright looked at 
them uncomprehendingly. 

“ They’re the royalty checks,” she said 
quickly; “ all of them except the first. He 
kept that one himself, after I’d indorsed 
it—said it was his by right, as a commis- 
sion. I couldn’t cash these, because I felt 
they didn’t really belong to me. I’ve been 
trying to get up courage to come up here 
and give them back, but I couldn’t until this 
afternoon. We had a fight over in the the- 
ater. For two weeks I’d been pretending 
that the checks hadn’t come in, and he said 
he knew they had, because the stage-door 
man told him he saw a letter from this 
office in the box for me. He threatened 
me with all kinds of trouble, and I got 
afraid of him, and ran out into the rain 
and got a trolley-car. They don’t belong 
to me. It’s your play. You never would 
have touched it if we hadn’t imposed on 
you as we did, and it isn’t right that we 
should get the royalties. That’s what I’ve 
been telling myself for weeks—and now 
you know!” 

The flood-gates were opened, and she 
burst into passionate sobbing. Tom Fos- 
ter looked around despairingly, and wished 
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there was a woman somewhere about to 
lend the essential touch of feminine sym- 
pathy to the occasion. He decided to let 
her cry it out, and contented himself with 
an occasional reassuring pat on the shoul- 
der and a murmured 

“ It’s all right, kid!” 

Presently the strain eased, and the sob- 
bing slowly ceased. Lucy dabbed at her 
eyes with the handkerchief which she had 
been unconsciously rolling into a little ball 
in her hand, and laughed somewhat hys- 
terically as she caught Foster smiling down 
at her. 

“Are you through the rapids all right, 
sister?” he asked her. 

“I guess—I am,” she replied, with a lit- 
tle catch in her voice—a backwash from 
her surge of tears. 

“Then you've got to listen to me for 
about two minutes. You're going to keep 
these checks—every one of them—and 
you're going to take every cent of royalty 
your play earns, if I have to apply to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for an 
order directing you to do it. You'll find 
yourself in hot water, you know, if you try 
to stack up against those judges down in 
Washington. They’re mighty strict! I 
should never have done a darned thing 
with your play, no matter who I thought 
your father was, if there hadn’t been an 
idea in it. The idea was yours. What I 
did was to add the trimmings—the non- 
essential things. What you’ve done for 
me to-night is worth more than twenty 
plays. I wonder if you realize that!” 

“TI don’t understand,” she stammered. 
“ What have I done?” 

“ You've given me back my faith in hu- 
manity,” he replied, and then he laughed. 
“ That’s a speech from a play I once wrote; 
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but it goes this time, because it’s on the 
level. And now, little Miss Honesty, 
you’re coming out to dinner with me, and 
you're going to forget all about that bum 
comedian over in Brooklyn!” 


Lucy Rogers, her cheeks flushed, and 
her eyes touched with the magic light of 
real happiness for the first time in many 
years, stood trembling in the corridor on 
the street-level while Tom Foster hailed a 
passing taxi outside. As he came swinging 
back from the street again, with the warm, 
boyish smile restored once more to his still 
young face, and held up a hand to beckon 
to her, a bent and shifty-eyed old man 
with shockingly sunken cheeks caught him 
by the sleeve. 

“Will you help an old performer, Mr. 
Foster?” he wailed in a thin, reedy voice. 
“I’ve been waitin’ all afternoon for a look 
at you. I used to work with your father in 
days gone by—God rest his soul, the fine 
man he was! I haven’t a cent for a bed 
or a sip of coffee to take the chill out of 
me bones.” 

Tom Foster pulled out a bill and pressed 
it into the old man’s hand. 

“Drop in and see me to-morrow,” he 
said. “ We'll talk over old times and see 
what can be done.” 

The old performer tipped his hat. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. ‘“ Thank 
you a thousand times. It’s a bad night, 
sir, to be goin’ out into!” 

“ Bad night nothing!” replied the play- 
wright as he moved to the girl’s side. “ It’s 
the best little night that New York has 
seen since Hector was a pup. And let me 
tell you something else, old fellow—it’s a 
grand little world, and there’s a grand lit- 
tle bunch of people living on it!” 
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Dw you see your girl-wife slip away from you? 
She, your girl with wayward tresses 
And a child’s delight in dresses, 
With her joy in your caresses, 
Trusting you! 


Did you feel another slip into her place— 
One with firmer tread and warmer, richer grace? 
Did you watch the woman glide 
To the girl’s place at your side, 
With your love dreams glorified, 
Serving you? 
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The New Necromancy 


THE REMARKABLE REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN SPIRITUALISTIC PHENOMENA — A CON- 


SIDERATION OF RECENT ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE AGE-OLD 
QUESTION WHAT IS BEYOND THE GRAVE 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


in treating of the so-called “ super- 

natural” as was King Charles’s 
head in Mr. Dick’s famous memorial. I 
may as well, therefore, get it over with, 
and make it here at the beginning; the 
more so as it continues to represent man- 
kind’s obstinate attitude in regard to cer- 
tain mysterious phenomena which both sci- 
ence and common sense vainly deride and 
deny: 


r SHERE is one quotation as inevitable 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy. 


So said Hamlet to his college friend Ho- 
ratio, presumably skeptical of apparitions 
with the skepticism of the current philoso- 
phy of the University of Wittenberg. Sc 
say the psychical researchers of our own 
day to the professors of materialistic sci- 
ence; and not they only, but humanity in 
general, which from time immemorial has 
persisted in a sneaking belief that there is 
something in all the stories of ghosts, ora- 
cles, warnings, second sight, and so forth, 
which has no more been explained away 
than it has been explained. Allowing for 
every kind of materialistic explanation and 
exposure, for the unsatisfactory character 
of most of the evidence for such phenom- 
ena, there remains, it is contended, a suf- 
ficient residuum of apparent reality amid 
the immense mass of accumulated data to 
give us pause before condemning it all as 
the folly of superstition, bad observation, 
or quackery. 

Doubtless a very large percentage of 
such marvels may and must be so account- 
ed for. Nevertheless, while most families 
have in their histories stories of strange 
happenings—not merely old traditions, but 





contemporary experiences of their own 
mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers, 
wives and husbands and intimate friends, 
of whose sanity and credulity no doubt can 
be entertained—a mere categorical denial, 
whether by skilled conjurers or by learned 
men of science, must go for nothing. There 
is no use in saying “‘ There ain’t no such 
animal,” to a person who is positive that 
he has just seen the animal in question; 
and if that person is one whom in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life you know to be at least 
as competent and common-sense as your- 
self, it becomes more than a mere matter 
of politeness to take his word. If you are 
open-minded, you cannot but be impressed 
with a reasonable doubt in your own skep- 
tical philosophy. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE UNIVERSE 


After all, there is in the ordinary phe- 
nomena of life much that we take for 
granted because we are accustomed to it, 
on a general assumption that it has been 
explained in our text-books, although, as a 
matter of fact, there is no real explanation 
for it, and perhaps never can be one. For- 
mulated observation is not explanation, 
though we are apt to think of it as that. 
You can observe a growing seed through a 
microscope, but such observation is not an 
explanation. The process contains an in- 
soluble mystery. 

Properly speaking, there is nothing per- 
taining to life that has as yet been ex- 
plained. We discover, or think we discov- 
er, certain laws to which it is subject, but 
the history of science is largely the discov- 
ery of new laws which modify and even 
supersede the old ones. 

Actually, we have little more than a 
working theory of the universe. Too read- 
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ily satisfied with such theories, we com- 
placently “ live at ease in the midst of won- 
ders,” as Carlyle said. Because the sun 
rises punctually every morning, we act as 
if we knew all about it; yet it is, essen- 
tially, no less mysterious a happening than 
the appearance of a ghost. The appear- 
ance of ghosts is only less usual, and has 
not yet been brought under scientific law. 
According to certain people, however, the 
one phenomenon is as much a reality as the 
other, and needs to be studied instead of 
denied. 

Such was the attitude of the Society for 
Psychical Research, founded in 1882 by a 
number of eminent scholars and men of 





science, whose authority in their own fields . 


none could dispute, and whose general san- 
ity and integrity are equally beyond ques- 
tion. Leaving out poets, men of letters, 
and artists—such as Ff. W. H. Myers, Ed- 
ward Gurney, Andrew Lang, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, G. F. Watts—as being possibly, 
by temperament, romantically subject to 
illusion, what are we to say to the presence 
in the psychic camp of such men of science 
as Sir William Crookes, Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace (codiscoverer with Darwin of evolu- 
tion), Lord Rayleigh, William F. Barrett, 
Sir J. J. Thomson, George J. Romanes, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and Mme. Curie, and 
such philosophers and publicists as A. J. 
Balfour, Gladstone, Alexandre Ribot, Hen- 
ri Bergson, Henry Sedgwick, Richard 
Hodgson, and William James? 


SUCH MEN ARE ENTITLED TO A HEARING 
Are we to take the word of such men in 
chemical, biological, and astronomical sci- 
ence, and in the abstruse patter of phi- 
losophy, recognizing in them the possession 
of brains specially adapted and trained for 
the most exacting forms of observation, ex- 
periment, and deduction, and yet wave 
them aside when they turn those very same 
brains to the examination of other than 
their own special matters of inquiry? Or 
are we to assume that those notably hard 
brains become immediately subject to sof- 
tening when applied—as, after all, their 
owners have been accustomed to apply 
them—to the unknown and the mysteri- 
ous? Are they any more likely to be fooled 
in one field of inquiry than the other? 
Actually, we might have said, these 
would be the last persons to give a second 
thought to ghosts and all such shadowy 
and superstiticus nonsense. Yet, when we 
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find them doing so, approaching such sub- 
jects in the same spirit of inquiry which 
gave us their own accepted discoveries in 
the so-called material world, would it not 
be proper to conclude that when such men 
are moved to investigate, there may be 
something worth investigating? Might we 
not be willing to concede that the common 
feeling of average, gullible humanity that 
there is “ something in it ” may not be en- 
tirely a delusion, after all? 

Eminent, however, as are these men of 
science who have dared so to enlarge the 
boundaries of their observation as to in- 
clude the despised phenomena of so-called 
superstition among proper subjects of in- 
quiry, it must be understood that the mere 
fact of their doing so has entailed their re- 
pudiation by their more conservative breth- 
ren. Orthodox ecclesiasticism is not more 
dogmatic than orthodox science, and yet in 
every age science has its heretics no less 
than the church—men who continue to 
keep ope: minds at the peril of excommu- 
nication by their one-time fellows. Such 
are the scientists I have mentioned, and 
the orthodox communion from which they 
thus become excluded is far from lacking 
its authoritative spokesmen. Lord Kelvin, 
for instance, regarded “ fraud or bad ob- 
servation ” as sufficient explanation of the 
phenomena of spiritualism. Professor Clif- 
ford declared: 


The universe is made up of matter and motion, 
and there’s no room for ghosts. 


Now there are minds to whom the credo 
of “ matter and motion ” is as much of a 
shibboleth as any it would displace, and 
even less comprehensible as an explanatory 
formula than that of the Holy Trinity. To 
them it seems merely one of those ques- 
tion-begging terms which, by giving new 
names to old mysteries, assumes to explain 
them, but, on being analyzed, leaves us ex- 
actly where we were before. Such terms 
only satisfy that type of mind which re- 
gards religion, or the religious instinct, as 
being once for all discredited by the su- 
perficial iconoclasms of an Ingersoll or a 
Bradlaugh, which considers “‘The Mistakes 
of Moses ” as finally disposing of the Bible, 
and holds that dogmatic atheism is a suf- 
ficient answer to man’s mysteriously in- 
stinctive belief in God. This is the type 
of mind of which it was said: 


Neither will they believe, though one should rise 
from the dead. 
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When doctors differ, how is the layman 
to decide? Yet, after all, all final decisions 
are with the layman, and the prosperity of 
all beliefs, this way or that, is in his hands. 


THE VAST LITERATURE OF SPIRITUALISM 


There is a vast literature, pro and con, 
for his consideration. Much of it is rather 
confusing at first sight; but, when it is 
more closely considered, it is simple and 
even monotonous in its main features. 
Most books on psychical research and 
spiritualism repeat themselves, or go over 
the same ground. The same evidence is to 
be found in all, and there is little variety 
in the conclusions of their authors. 

Over and over again one is presented 
with the evidence in regard to the sittings 
of the famous mediums—Home, Stainton 
Moses, Palladino, Mrs. Piper, the Daven- 
port brothers, Florence Cook, Mrs. Ever- 
itt, Miss Nichal, Mrs. Wriedt, Vont Peters, 
and others. With greater or less elabora- 
tion the experiments, censored by the pres- 
ence of various famous men, are described. 
The texts of automatic writings regarded 
as of evidential value are presented—com- 
munications from the dead “ controls,” 
usually defunct members of the Psychical 
Research Society. 

As a rule, the authors of these books, 
men of intelligence and eminence, leave 
their conclusions from the data in suspense, 
with the benefit of the doubt in favor of a 
supernormal interpretation. In some cases, 
as with Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, the conclusions are more 
positive, and amount to a definite convic- 
tion of the continuance of human person- 
ality after death, and of the possibility of 
communication between the living and the 
dead. 

The more general deduction, however, 
seems to be that the various phenomena 
and manifestations are not necessarily due 
to departed spirits, but to the operation of 
as yet unknown capacities of the living hu- 
man being, to the as vet mysterious powers 
of the subconscious mind, or subliminal 
consciousness, of those through whom they 
happen. Other terms applied to these 
more or less shadowy phenomena are tele- 
pathy, mind-reading, multiple personality, 
and the world soul. 

The medium and his or her sitters, on 
this theory, are unconscious agents of un- 
known forces, latent, and only occasionally 
active, in themselves. Every séance is 
3 





merely a collaboration of all present, per- 
haps resulting in messages of one kind or 
another, or in the materialization of re- 
membered or imagined beings, drawn from 
the deeps of their own personalities, and 
strangely incarnated out of their own 
bodies. But the dead are not there, ex- 
cept through the recreative wills and de- 
sires of the living. 


TRICKERY IN SPIRITUALISM 


Trickery is regretfully admitted by most 
of the apostles of psychical research, It 
has even been acknowledged by the most 
famous mediums themselves. Their gift 
was not always at their call, and they had 
to earn their living and satisfy their cli- 
ents; but the mysterious faculty, they and 
their supporters aver, was real, none the 
less; and their manifestations do not ap- 
pear to have been always explicable by 
fraud. For instance, after Palladino had 
left her house, the knockings still persisted 
in her deserted cabinet. 

Even in the case of mediums not work- 
ing for pay, human vanity being what it 
is, a certain amount of trickery may, and 
perhaps must, always be suspected. But 
let every such deduction from the authen- 
tic nature of the evidence be made, and 
still a careful and open-minded reading of 
it must, I believe, result in the conviction 
that enough of it is genuine to establish a 
prima facie case for a supernormal element 
in human experience, for which some sort 
of explanation is sooner or later to be ex- 
pected. 

This or that eminent person may have 
been duped, and this or that humble indi- 
vidual may have been under an illusion, 
but they were not at all duped, nor were 
they wholly mistaken. So-called ghosts 
have been seen; faces, hands, and complete 
human forms have been materialized out 
of the air. There have been fantoms of 
the living, and warning voices have been 
heard. Heavy tables and substantial men 
and women have been “ levitated.” The 
poltergeist, the whimsical spirit of mischief, 
has played his antics in many houses, be- 
fore and since the days of John Wesley. 
The dying have sent news of their depar- 
ture to living friends, and the living have 
communicated with. the living across hun- 
dreds of miles. The past has been revealed 
and the future foreseen. Rappings and 
knockings are within every one’s expe- 
rience. Books have been written and pic- 
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tures drawn automatically, though as yet 
none of them have had any artistic value. 
These and other such phenomena have un- 
doubtedly occurred, and nothing is gained 
by continuing to deny them. Nor, on the 
other hand, is anything gained by senti- 
mental or pseudo-spiritual interpretation 
of them. 

Sir Oliver Lodge—whom I would be un- 
derstood to name with all respect—is un- 
der the impression that he has, through 
the automatic writings of certain mediums, 
received a circumstantial account from his 
son Raymond, killed during the late war, 
of the hereafter in which he now finds him- 
self—a hereafter in which “ they are able 
to manufacture what looks like a cigar,” 
and in which “ some call for whisky sodas.” 
Such evidence for a hereafter may well 
be as unconvincing as it is distasteful, 
but it remains evidence, at least for auto- 
matic writing. During the last ten years, 
indeed, this has become scarcely less recog- 
nized a branch of literature than novel- 
writing or daily journalism. Books from 
the “‘ other side’ have, indeed, become a 
regular feature of the publishing trade. 


POSTHUMOUS LITERARY PRODUCTIONS 


The present writer recently received a 
letter from a stranger who represented him- 
self and his wife as being snowed-in in a 
log cabin in Alaska, and only waiting to 
return to civilization in order to put on 
the market a series of new books by Bun- 
yan, Rousseau, Bacon, Milton, and Wil- 
liam Blake. He bespoke the present writ- 
er’s good offices as a literary agent for these 
“ original etheric waves.” I make this 
statement, of course, in all seriousness, and 
in no sneering spirit, but merely to illus- 
trate the prevalence of the idea at the pres- 
ent time. I am also, of course, well aware 
of the psychical dialogue said to have been 
carried on between F. W. H. Myers, Rich- 
ard Hodgson, William James, and Mrs. 
Piper, and the learned interchange of Greek 
and Latin allusions between Mrs. Verrall 
and her husband. 

In this connection it is pertinent to quote 
here the following letter written by the 
widow of F. W. H. Myers to the editor of 
the Morning Post in i908: 


Sir: 
For 
been 


and periodicals have 
of the public to 


time 
the 


some 
drawing 


papers 
attention 


various spiritualistic messages purporting to come 
from my husband, the late F 


W. H. Myers. My 
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son and I wish to state, in reply to many in- 
quiries we have received, that after a very careful 
study of all the messages we have found nothing 
which we can consider of the smallest evidential 
value. Yours, ctc., 

EVELEEN MYERs. 


This is quoted by Edward Clodd in his 
book “ The Question ””—a volume by no 
means to be disregarded because of its old- 
fashioned materialistic bias. Mr. Clodd 
follows it up by quoting a personal letter 
from Andrew Lang on automatic writiig— 
Lang, as will be recalled, being one of the 
original founders of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, and very much on the 
side of the spooks. 


Here is a curious psychical game with nothing 
in it to shock the retrograde and obsolete. You 
make your mind as blank of conscious thought as 
you can, and you wait for the words—rather than 
thoughts—that pop into your head. As one 
rapidly forgets, you write down every clause and 
wait for more. The result would make a boiled 
owl laugh. I found this out only to-day, and 
have been giggling over the records. 


An extract from one of these valuable 
records Lang communicated to the Morn- 
ing Post: 


These words I wrote down. The results were 
very laughable. My own way of writing is not 
Johnsonian, but the style of my unpremeditated 
writings was full of long words. The first words, 
almost, that swam uncalled into my head were: 

“ Affability is the characteristic of the dawdling 
persecutor.” 

A longer message began thus: 

“Observing the down-grade tendency of the 
sympneumatic currents, the primate remarked that 
he could no longer regard Kafoozelum as an aid 
to hortatory eloquence.” 


Yet Lang was something like a believer 
in the Cock Lane Ghost of Dr. Johnson’s 
day—that famous poltergeist which 
brought all fashionable London, including 
Horace Walpole, out in its chariots and 
sedan-chairs to a humble little house in a 
lane off Holborn, to investigate certain 
mysterious knockings and _scratchings. 
These phenomena were said to take place 
in the presence of the young daughter of 
the clerk of the parish, one Elizabeth Par- 
sons, who was apparently what we would 
call a “ psychic,” and who may well have 
been what Dr. Johnson and other “ gen- 
tlemen eminent for their rank and charac- 
ter’ decided—a mischievous young fraud. 

Lang wrote a book on the subject. As 
I have said, his Highland blood predis- 
posed him to at least a sympathetic atti- 
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tude toward all such ghostly phenomena; 
but in his case this was accompanied by a 
quality very. rarely to be found in psychic 
investigators, yet one scarcely less impor- 
tant than keenness of observation—name- 
ly, a sense of humor. I do not mean the 
humor that ridicules, but the humor that 
balances and safeguards. 


SPIRITUALISM IN ANCIENT TIMES 


The modus operandi of spiritualism is 
as old as history. The oracles of Greece, 
the Sybils writhing in inspired trance upon 
their tripods, were merely what we call me- 
diums assisted by priestly fraud. The an- 
swers given to their questions had the same 
enigmatic quality as those with which we 
are familiar to-day. 

Lucian has a well-known account of 
Alexander of Abonoteichos, an oracle-mon- 
ger of the second century, who “ pro- 
claimed that on a stated day the god would 
give answers to all comers. Each person 
was to write down his wish and the object 
of his curiosity, fasten the packet with 
thread, and seal it with wax, clay, or other 
such substance.” Lucian exposes the trick 
by which the questioner received his an- 
swer, along with his written question, the 
seals apparently untouched. 

The philosopher Porphyry, of the third 
century, gives a description of trance me- 
diums that would serve in almost every par- 
ticular for the same practitioners in our 
own day. Spirits, he says, manifested 
themselves in many ways, often through an 
entranced recipient, and he tells us, quite 
in the modern manner, that “ if conditions 
were not good, the spirit himself would 
warn his auditors that he would be unable 
to give information, or even that he would 
make incorrect statements.’”’ A small con- 
fined space, he adds, “was essential to 
good results, in order that the influence 
should not be too widely diffused.” Dark- 
ness, also, was often found necessary, and 
the medium was frequently bound. 

Materializations were frequent among 
the ancients, and as far back as the sixth 
century B.c., the great philosopher Py- 
thagoras came near io the modern conjec- 
ture as to their cause when he surmised that 
“the apparition is an emanation from the 
spirit, but not strictly speaking the spirit 


itself.” A form of ouija-board, or plan- 
o— was probably used in ancient 
gypt, and has long been known in China. 


In ancient Greece, according to Ammianus 
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Marcellinus, a method of divination much 
like the ouija-board was practised by 
thaumaturgists—“ by suspending a ring on 
a linen thread, held by the officiating per- 
son, after due purification, over the char- 
acters of the alphabet set in a circle. The 
ring darted out to the letters required, and 
words were spelled out.” 

Any one can try this experiment, and no 
doubt many of my readers have done so as 
a parlor game. The suspended ring sel- 
dom fails to oscillate after a while, and 
messages of a kind can be got from it; but 
it is hard to believe that any one can take 
them seriously. Nor does it seem reason- 
able to take seriously the vagaries of a toy 
like the ouija-board, to be bought in any 
toy-shop. Divination so accessible, and so 
undignified, can hardly be regarded as au- 
thoritative, even without considering the 
usual banality, and even vulgarity, of the 
results. If the mystery of death is so easi- 
ly to be penetrated, it must be on the sur- 
face indeed, and most of us, surely, would 
rather think of the dead we love and hold 
in sacred memory as— 


Beyond the sound of weeping, 
Beyond the reach of hands— 


than as so accessible to these casual and 
frivolous modes of inquiry. 

Nor does the nature of the information 
usually conveyed by the controlling spirits 
seem to justify their being summoned from 
the vasty deep. 


There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave 
To tell us this. 


Such must be the obvious comment on 
most spirit communications. Even when 
those communications are of a philosophi- 
cal or learned nature, it hardly seems nec- 
essary to have raised the dead to impart 
wisdom or learning which one might, with 
much less trouble to all concerned, have 
found for oneself in any good encyclopedia. 


OLD-FASHIONED STORIES OF GHOSTS 


Seriously speaking, the old-fashioned 
ghost—the “ perturbed spirit,” the sheeted 
fantom—not only is a more appropriately 
dignified manifestation, but, to my think- 
ing, is less outrageous to credulity than the 
colloquial controls of mediums or the busi- 
nesslike beings who dictate to their auto- 
matic stenographers. Those startling pres- 
ences which, whatever their nature or 
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meaning, have undeniably appeared to the 
eminent and the humble, the educated and 
the ignorant, throughout human history, 
have usually had some compelling reason 
to vouch for their appearance—some strong 
motive of revenge or unsatisfied desire, or 
some impulse of warning. In other cases 
they may have been the unconscious and 
as yet unexplained embodiment of the 
seer’s own great sorrow and longing, recre- 
ating the dead loved one “ out of endless 
yearning.” 

That the spirit of a miser may haunt his 
buried gold, that the spirit of a mother 
should revisit the cradle of her child, the 
spirit of a wife return to comfort her heart- 
broken husband, the spirit of a dead friend 
be moved to bring warning to his living 
friend in some hour of impending crisis— 
these marvels seem possible in comparison 
with the motiveless vagaries of those all 
too familiar spirits of the séance and the 
ouija party. 

Such haunting of serious, sane persons 
are plentifully on record. Ben Jonson, 


visiting his friend Sir Robert Cotton, in 
the country, had a vision of his eldest son 
“with a bloody cross on his forehead ”’; 
and it proved that his son, then in London, 


had just died of the plague. In our own 
time Edward Carpenter, the well-known 
author of “ Towards Democracy,” has 
stated in one of his books that for some 
time after her death, his mother’s form 
regularly appeared to him. We can call 
such apparitions “hallucinations” if we 
will, involuntary creations of the subcon- 
scious mind; but whatever their explana- 
tion, their occurrence is beyond reasonable 
denial. 

And the like is true, as I said above, of 
most psychic phenomena. What they mean 
is another matter. That it is necessary for 
their explanation to assume the presence 
and agency of departed spirits, or that it is 
safe to deduce from them the continuance 
of man’s individuality after death, who 
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shall dare to say? It is to be feared that 
there is as yet no evidence to answer in 
the affirmative Job’s ancient’ question: 


If a man die, shall he live again? 


Yet it is not surprising that the sorrow 
of these last tragic years is fain to answer 
it, and to clutch at any hope of news from 
that “ other side’ in which so much noble 
life, such treasure of youthful being, has 
so untimely vanished. It is this that makes 
one tender toward such books as Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s “‘ Raymond ”; and it must not be 
forgotten that Sir Oliver’s belief in the pos- 
sibility of communicating with the dead 
antedated his son’s death. 

Other fathers have lost sons in the great 
war. Rudyard Kipling, unhappily, is one 
of them; and we know how he has faced 
the tragic riddle that death propounds to 
sorrow. Not for him * the road to Endor.” 
And yet there are stories of his, such as 
“They” and “The Brushwood Boy,” 
which show him as far from insensitive to 
the so-called psychic side of life. 

One may well be skeptical of such short- 
cuts to the unseen as mediums and ouija- 
boards, and one may well feel that such 
things are beneath the dignity of the hu- 
man spirit, whether embodied or disem- 
bodied; yet, none the less, one must realize 
the presence in human life of mysterious 
elements which as yet lie beyond the 
reaches of our science, but which, explored 
in the same spirit that has already brought 
within the sphere of the knowable much 
that was once veiled in a like twilight, 
may, and doubtless will, some day render 
up their secret. 

Such discoveries as radium and wireless 
telegraphy would have seemed little short 
of supernormal in an earlier day, and these 
physical analogues to psychical intuitions 
should warn us against any facile denials 
of that which at any moment may become 
embarrassingly certain. Skepticism has its 
superstitions, no less than credulity. 





FIRST MEETING 


WHAT can a summer dawn disclose 
More lovely than June’s first sweet rose? 
Like pageantries of queens in red, 

Rose after rose lifts up its head, 

Slaking the sun’s great golden thirst; 

Yet none is lovely like the first! 


Harry Kemp 





SEA-HORSES 


Over wild ocean’s course they leap, 
Tossing white-crested manes in pride, 
Their never-ending race to keep 
With the incoming tide; 


And, where their wind-whipped line divides, 
Regal in sea-pearled diadem, 
Waving a trident, Neptune rides 
His charger, leading them. 
Mazie V. Caruthers 





Embers of Romance 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 


Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin 


ARRETTSBURG was agog. Con- 
& sidering that Garrettsburg happened 
to be an American village of some 
six hundred population, each and every in- 
dividual of whom was normally interested 
in anything locally stirring, Garrettsburg 
had a perfect right to be agog. For Dolly 
Farquhar had actually come back to her 
childhood’s home on a visit. 

A mass of details and relative incidents 
now thrust themselves forward—a squirm- 
ing, disorderly, noisy rabble of essential in- 
formation clamoring for first place in this 
narrative. Calm’s the word! Don’t get 
the chronicler flustered, please! Elucida- 
tions should come in proper order. 

It had been 
twelve — thirteen — how’s that? Fifteen 
years, you say, old historian? Horrors, 
how time does fly! Well, then, it was fif- 
teen years since Dolly went away from the 
village with her folks, in a covered wagon. 

Ezra Farquhar, her father, had been gen- 
erally characterized as—well, verging on 
the shiftless in his habits. He was a rat- 
tling good fisherman, though. Yes, one 
rightly should say that much for him—he 
was a consistently persevering and skiliul 
hand at catching fish. 

Ezra and his fat, good-natured wife were 
what might be called regular parents, too. 
One, sometimes two, babies a year, you 
know. Village statisticians differ as re- 
gards the total score. One says the count 
was ten, and another says it was twelve, 
when the family pulled up stakes, squeezed 
into the before-mentioned covered wagon, 
and went to seek fortune in a far—or at 
least a little farther—place. 

At that time Dolly was a spindling, 
lanky, mawkish girl, drab-colored and un- 
attractive. No male of the species would 
have deigned to waste a second look at her 
then; but now, fifteen years later—heigh- 
ho, says Anthony Rowley! 


Take Dolly Farquhar first. 
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Dolly had budded, not to say blossomed, 
in the interim. She returned to Garretts- 
burg a wondrous flower full-blown. Frocks, 
furbelows, ribbons, hosen, shoon, and mil- 
linery she brought with her; also dresses 
of clinging and transparent softness, subtly 
alluring of color and audacious of cut and 
pattern. Airs and graces she displayed, 
and witching wiles—the pout of red lips, 
the pliant magic of lithe poses, the invita- 
tion of veiled glances, the pleading of 
throaty contralto tones, dulcet and wistful 
as a violin’s note. 

In the opinion of Doc Killam, worldly- 
wise philosopher and himself a married 
man, albeit not dead to all outer evidences 
of artistry, Dolly Farquhar was “ a power- 
ful heart stimulant acting by way of the 
optic nerve.” 

‘“‘ Speaking professionally,” said the vil- 
lage doctor, “ I look for quite a few cases 
of violent palpitation among the young 
buckos hereabouts. Some of ’em might go 
so far as to become organic and cause 
trouble for a long time to come. I don’t 
aim to risk but one eye at a time, myself.” 

Twenty-four hours after Dolly arrived, 
pretty much everybody in town had be- 
come informed that she had come to spend 
several weeks “visiting around” in the 
homes of old friends. She was unmarried, 
it appeared. Her folks were all well and 
enjoying deserved prosperity in the city, 
their adopted home. She herself actually 
wore a wrist-watch set with real diamonds, 
as well as stockings of genuine silk; and at 
night, in the virginal privacy of her bed- 
room, she—-s-sh, it’s a fact; so-and-so’s sis- 
ter said so—took off everything she had on, 
to the last stitch, and put on a marvelous, 
rose-colored, bifurcated, silken sleeping- 
garment, or garments, which simply was, or 
were, the daringest, darlingest thing, or 
things, ever! 

It was a natural result that a warm glow 








of expectant admiration should suffuse the 
social set. Divinities do not descend to 
earth levels every day. There ensued a 
buzzing among the young men of the tribe. 
Sunday suits were cleaned and pressed; 
haberdashery and linen were inspected and 
refurbished. Necks were shaved. 

A flurry of social functions followed— 
lawn fétes, picnics, ice-cream feasts, flower- 
hunts, boat-rides, croquet tourneys. The 
crush of aspirants to favor at first were as 
moths, dazzled and bewildered, winging to 
the bright lure. Later on the siege nar- 
rowed. Only the hard-headed and tough- 
winged survived the vicissitudes and dis- 
couragements of a campaign where each 
individual must needs guard his own flanks 
and rear from attacks of his compatriots 
while seeking to attain his real objective. 
The jungle pack does not recognize a 
sportsman’s code. 

II 


Ir was Henry Stephens’s proud privi- 
lege to escort Dolly Farquhar to the pic- 
nic at Beekman’s Grove on that glorious, 
never-to-be-forgotten Sunday in mid June. 
As Henry and Dolly drove across the river 
bridge, leaving the village behind them, the 
young man’s mind was in a sort of blissful 
blur. Beside him in the single buggy snug- 
gled the matchless maiden of his dreams— 
snuggled softly, deliciously close, palpitant, 
breathing an elusive fragrance of wild rose, 
summer-furred, demure. 


To have her there, with me, alone, 
*Twas love and fear and triumph blended. 


A feeling of awe and wonderment, and 
at the same time a sense of elation, thrilled 
him. A heightened color tinged the dam- 
ask of her cheek. Love’s silent signals! 
The thought made him dizzy with happi- 
ness. Yet Henry Stephens, clerk in the 
drug-store of Jones & Potter—‘“ prescrip- 
tions carefully compounded, paints, oils, 
toilet preparations, and school supplies ”— 
ought to have known better. He’d sold 
more than one jar of the same brand of 
blush-maker during the term of his clerk- 
ship; but love throws powdered talc in the 
eyes of us all. 

Henry Stephens, apothecary’s assistant, 
intoxicated with the pride of possessing, 
even for a day or an hour, the fair embodi- 
ment of his heart’s desire, no longer 
breathed the fetid air of dull marts of sor- 
did commercialism. He was soaring on 
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Icarian wings above the cloud-kissed fields 
of heights Olympian. 

Just then, Augustus Wiggins rattled past 
them in the miserable little tin mechanical 
subterfuge which he fancied people called 
an automobile. The irony is Henry’s. 

Gus Wiggins was a pudgy, self-sufficient, 
guitar-playing young man with a high 
tenor voice and well-developed social aspi- 
rations—well-developed, that is, consider- 
ing that he was not strictly born to the 
beau monde according to Henry Stephens’s 
rigid standards. Gus Wiggins occupied 
rather a negligible place in Garrettsburg’s 
business roster. He was proprietor and ac- 
tive manager of the one barber-shop in the 
village. None of these things concerned 
Henry, however. 

But Gus Wiggins had- openly avowed his 
intention of fascinating, subjugating, and 
isolating a certain dimpled and delectable 
damsel named Dolly Farquhar; he did not 
hide his torch of ambition under a peck 
measure of modesty, or let “ concealment, 
like a worm i’ the bud,” gnaw at the tap- 
root of his yearnings. He announced far 
and wide that his plumed chapeau was in 
the arena, and that the one girl in a world- 
ful of imitations was she who would pres- 
ently be known as Mrs. Augustus Wiggins, 
née Farquhar. 

All of which concerned Henry Stephens 
very pertinently, not to say weightily. 

The small car scuttled to the center of 
the road ahead of the buggy. Its two oc- 
cupants replaced their headgear, doffed 
with gallant grace as they passed a lady 
fair. The second occupant of the car was 
Ad Tuthill, to whom is due a rounded para- 
graph or so by reason of his connection 
with the dark flood of primitive emotions 
soon to burst and swirl over the actors of 
this drama like a mighty tidal wave. 

Addison Tuthill was forty years old, tall, 
lean, and given at infrequent intervals to 


brief manifestations of devotion to useful . 


industry. He had shone with undimmed 
radiance through two decades of village 
social life, so far having evaded all insid- 
ious influences which lead to entangling 
matrimonial alliances. It was Ad’s boast 
that he was too wary a bird to be caught 
in a net made of moonbeams. In proof of 
which, he would remind you that not a few 
young women with whom he danced and 
flirted were the daughters of buxom ma- 
trons who had been his sweethearts of other 
days. 
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Nevertheless Ad Tuthill lived and moved 
in a misty maze of romance. Reading 
books was his ruling passion. He would 


read any book printed in his mother tongue 


; ‘ 
> 


OCerori 


“YOU TRY TO START 
SOMETHING WITH ME?” 
SHRILLED WIGGINS. “YOU 
BETTER THINK IT OVER FIRST” 


—once. The sort of literature embraced 
by the generic term “ novels ” appealed to 
him most of all. He would read and re- 
read a novel—any novel—greedily. He 
had read _ car-loads—train-loads—ranging 
from the poignant pathos of “ Wedded and 
Flouted” to the lofty sentiment of 
‘““ Queenie’s Love Test.”” Books of roman- 
tic adventure with a vivid and heart-throb- 
bing love interest were his favorites—tales 
of bold blades and dimpled maids and vil- 
lains vile. The bolder and dimpleder and 
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viler these were, respectively, the better Ad 
liked them. 
Supplement his love for light literature 
by the statement that he had a gossip’s own 
zeal for meddling in other 
people’s affairs, and you 
have Ad Tuthill labeled and 
pinned to the sheet cork. 

Henry Stephens twittered 
into speech. 

“It’s a lovely day, isn’t 
it?” he murmured. 

“Isn’t it just too sweet 
for anything?” affirmed the 
wondrous girl at his side. 

A little while after that 
they reached the picnic 
grove. Others besides the 
pair of gallant swains who 
had passed them on the 


road were already present. Some of the 
young men were putting up a rope swing 
and stretching hammocks under the trees. 

Henry cramped the buggy wheel and as- 
sisted his fair companion to alight. He 
got in again and drove to the hitching- 
place, a short distance off to one side of 
the picnic-grounds. There he detached the 
horse from the shafts, removed the bridle, 























and adjusted a halter. Then, having teth- 
ered the animal beneath a shady tree, he 
hastened back to the spot where Dolly 
presumably awaited his coming. 

Such a presumption was_ ill-founded. 
She was not waiting for him. He looked 
among the various groups of merry-makers 
scattered about under the trees, but Dolly 
wasn’t in sight. With a feeling of growing 
irritation, he noted, too, that Gus Wiggins, 
with his silly waddle and squeaky-voiced 
witticisms, was also nowhere in evidence. 

At that moment a girl whom he especial- 
ly feared, and whom he shunned whenever 
possible, bore down upon him. Charline 
Dilworth was the “liveliest girl in Gar- 
rettsburg,”” according to her own ideas of 
vivacity—which were mainly to keep in 
motion, physically and vocally. Charline 
never ran out of something to say, and she 
was equally adept in thinking up something 
silly to do. She secured Henry’s arm. 

“Oh, what a ducky new necktie you 
have on!” she chirped, gazing up in his 
face with melting eyes. “Do come and 
swing me in the big swing, Henry! What 
you so glum about? I got some cheWing- 
gum. Want apiece? Who'd you bring to 
the picnic? Oh, I know, you brought Dol- 
ly, didn’t you? Isn’t she the sweetest 
thing? I wonder if her hair’s all real. 
Hasn’t she got the most wonderful com- 
plexion, though? It’s just like a girl’s—” 
and so on, and on, without the apparent 
necessity of a pause for breath. 

Two hours later, by an artistically 
planned and executed strategy, Henry suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Charline. She 
merely turned the nozzle of her loquacity 
upon Ad Tuthill. 

Dolly Farquhar and Gus Wiggins re- 
joined the main crowd of picnickers coin- 
cident with the serving of lunches. Dolly 
carried a large nosegay of wild sweet-wil- 
liams and May-apple blossoms. 

“ Mr. Wiggins and I walked clear over 
to the far edge of the grove,” she giggled 
throatily. “ He dared me to!” 

“ Yes, and we found a grapevine swing, 
we did,” lisped the witty Mr. Wiggins in 
his irresistibly droll way, which always 
convulsed everybody, himself included— 
that is, evervbody except Henry Stephens. 

That gloomy and grave-visaged young 
man seemed impervious to the sparkling 
shafts of wit and gaiety that showered 
around him. His appetite was gone, too. 
Neither toothsome sandwich nor cunningly 
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deviled egg nor sugary doughnut tempted 
him; but Gus Wiggins fed Dolly Farquhar 
choice tidbits wrested from the general 
scramble for dainties, and waxed merrier 
and merrier withal. Dolly appeared to 
have lost sight of Henry Stephens. When 
her smiling eyes rested upon him, as they 
did once or twice, she seemed not to recall 
any acquaintance with him at the moment. 
Still, Gus Wiggins was simply. too comical 
for anything with his silly antics! He 
made a person’s sides ache. 

Henry Stephens wandered about like a 
lost goose for. another hour or two. He 
vouchsafed monosyllabic replies -to those 
who ventured to address him. His morose 
and scowling ill-humor became more and 
more noticeable. Even Ad Tuthill re- 
marked it, and sought to discover the cause 
thereof. 

“Got a headache, Hank?” Ad asked. 
“You look like you wasn’t feeling well.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” growled Henry. 
“Feel finer ’n silk. Had a fine day for 
the picnic, didn’t they?” 

“ Sure did! Say, ain’t that Gus Wiggins 
cranking his car yonder? He’s fixing to 
take some girl joy-riding, dog-gone him, 
and that ’ll be the last anybody sees of him 





to-day. I hope I don’t have to walk back 
to town. He brought me out.” 
“ Why—why, that’s Dolly Farquhar 


with him,” blurted Henry abruptly.. “ By 
golly, I’m going to find out what they mean 
by acting that way! They can’t give me 
the go-by no such a way as that. I'll let 
"em know—” 

“ You’re—v-hy, say, Hank, you was the 
one that fetched her here, wasn’t you?” 
Tuthill ejaculated excitedly. “If I was 
you I’d demand an explanation. You’ve 
got a right to. Goon! I'll go with you.” 

Moral support smoothes the path which 
leads from threats to actions. The now 
irate Henry strode forward and reached the 
side of the car just as its driver finished a 
half-circle to rearward and paused before 
lunging straight ahead with a deafening 
squeal of gears. 

“ Say, you!” demanded Henry Stephens, 
his voice hoarse with wrath. ‘“ Where 
d’you think you're going, all of a sudden?” 

Gus Wiggins pushed the throttle lever 
up and eased the wild chattering of the 
motor. He half turned to stare at his ques- 
tioner’s purple visage. 

“Huh?” he said. ‘“ Come again, kid. 
Talk fast, we’re in a hurry.” 
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“Ts that so? D’you know what I’ve a 
notion to do, you mush-faced mutt? I’ve 
a notion to bust you one for luck!” 

“ What’s that?” shrilled Wiggins. “ You 
trying to start something with me? You 
better think it over first. When I begin 
getting rough, I’m a wildcat!” 

Something that sounded like a sup- 
pressed giggle came from the girl, but she 
sat with eyes averted, seemingly oblivious 
to the terrible clash of hostile elemental 
passions that appeared inevitable. 

“You don’t mean wildcat,” snarled 
Henry Stephens. “ You’ve got your wires 
crossed. You mean polecat, you rat-eyed, 
low-lived sneak!” 

“T—I’ll not talk to you now, when 
there’s a lady present,” Wiggins blustered. 
“T’ll *tend to your case later. I’m a gen- 
tleman, if you ain’t.” 

The motor exploded in a sudden, ear- 
splitting uproar. 

Henry Stephens, standing beside the car 
at Wiggins’s left, involuntarily laid a re- 
straining hand on the side of the driver’s 
seat. Wiggins doubtless fancied that he 
was about to be rudely assaulted; he 
ducked his head and threw up a protecting 
arm. The movement caused the new, yel- 


low-leather gauntlet loosely grasped in his 
hand to smack his rival squarely in the 


face. The glove fell to the ground as, with 
a grinding of protesting metal, the car 
leaped forward and rattled out upon the 
road. 

Ad Tuthill picked up the fallen glove. 

“ Let the big boob go,” said Henry Ste- 
phens. “I'll get him all right, down-town, 
to-morrow. I'll sure mop up the street 
with him!” 

“ He flung his glove in your face,” Tut- 
hill said huskily. “ You know what that 
means, of course, Hank. There’s only one 
thing you can do.” 

“You bet I'll do it, too. 
block plumb off!” 

“No!” Ad’s lips were set in a grim 
line. ‘‘ No, this means more than black 
eyes and bloody noses, my friend. He has 
offered you a mortal insult. You haven’t 
any choice. You must send him your card 
to-night—or to-morrow morning at the 
very latest.” 

“Send him my card? I haven’t any 
card. I'll send him a bat in the cye.” 

“Good Lord, Hank, don’t you under- 
stand? He insulted you. To slap a man 
in the face with a glove is the supreme in- 


I'll knock his 
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sult. You’re honor bound to challenge him 
after that. You can’t beat him up. It 
must be settled on the field of honor. 
Leave it all to me, my boy. As your sec- 
ond, I'll arrange everything.” 

“You mean I’ve got to fight a duel with 
Gus Wiggins?” 

“ Certainly. There’s no way out of it— 
that is, unless he’s afraid to meet you. 
Don’t worry about the proper way to do it. 
I'll see that it’s all done according to the 
code. He’ll have to fight you or be for- 
ever disgraced.” 

Moral support warms the cooling pulse 
of the half-hearted. Henry’s ire flared up 
like a prodded bonfire. 

“ T'll fight a duel, all right,” he declared, 
punctuating his decision with a mighty, 
swashbuckler’s oath. “I let him know he 
can’t insult me, and get away with it!” 


Ill 


Tue flying spray of Henry Stephens’s 
grim resolve had been blown far to wind- 
ward by the time a new day dawned. He 
was bitter toward Gus Wiggins to the point 
of treating him with silent contempt, yet 
not importunate for the chance of shed- 
ding that person’s blood. 

Ad Tuthill, however, was early astir and 
full of an unholy ardor in behalf of his 
principal. In fact, he had spent half the 
night reading accounts of bloody encoun- 
ters. Thus inured to the’ various conse- 
quences of these sanguinary affrays, he 
refused to countenance a compromise. 

“You say it didn’t hurt when the ruf- 
fian dashed his glove in your face?” Ad 
thundered. “ By the gods, sir, are you a 
stick or are you a stone? It didn’t need to 
hurt your silly face. It was a blotch on 
your honor, and only blood can remove 
that stain. Keep perfectly calm; I’m go- 
ing over to wait on the fellow now. I see 
he’s opened up his shop.” 

There being no printing-office in the vil- 
lage, Ad’s ingenuity was taxed to contrive 
an appropriate cartel; but he found a rub- 
ber type outfit, left over from the drug- 
store’s Christmas toy stock, and this was 
made to serve. The name of Henry Ste- 
phens was stamped on a card. It was of 
small moment that the card itself bore the 
symbol of Yuletide peace and good-will in 
the form of a holly wreath in one upper 
corner. It had to serve. 

Tuthill stalked into the barber’s shop 
with all the air of a sixteenth-century gal- 
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lant. Only one other person besides the But he parleyed with deaf ears. Ad 
man he sought—one Tom Lewis, chronic stalked off without a word. 
loiterer—was in the room. Tom Lewis lingered for a few minutes 

Ad thrust the card into Wiggins’s hand. longer; then he too strolled out of the bar- 

“ What’s this for?” 
that gentleman asked, 
turning the card over 
and finding no message 
written on its other 
side. 

“My principal’s 
card,” Ad snapped. 
“We have the honor 
to hope that you will 
be willing to give him 
the satisfaction of kill- 
ing you, sir.” 

Ad had spent some 
time on that speech; 
he imagined that it 
covered the ground. 

‘*How — how’s 
that?” stammered the 
perplexed Gus. “I 
don’t get you.” 

“You durned num- 
skull!” said Ad, adopt- 
ing modern parlance. 
“Hank Stephens has 
challenged you to fight 
a duel. . What you 
want to do is ask 
somebody to act as your 
second, and him and me'll 
make all the arrangements. ; 
Doc Killam would be a good Ds 
one. I'll speak to him about it, if “i 
you want me to.” 

Ad’s tone was one of enthusiasm. 

“ Fight a duel?” repeated Gus, his 
pink face taking on a chalky hue. “ I—I 
was just cutting up when I took Hank’s girl 
riding in my auto yesterday. He—he sure- 
ly ain’t in earnest about wanting to ill 
me, is he?” 

“ *Twasn’t your taking his girl,” Adeyed ... sor 
the other sternly. “ You threw your glove za; srrus- 
in Hank’s face. That was a supreme af- GLe THAT 
front, sir—the insult intolerable! He '!PENDED BETWEEN 
must have your heart’s blood to—he must evn ethnters Bien 
have your blood to satisfy his honor. But AS AD TOLD THE STORY 
I’m not supposed to discuss it with you, 
my fat friend. I'll confer with your dis- ber-shop and limped with a semblance of 


. 
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tinguished second, Doc Killam, sir!” And haste down the street. 
Ad bowed and went out. Within half an hour Doc Killam sought 
“Wait!” begged Gus quaveringly. “I his somewhat shaken and unnerved princi- 


didn’t aim to hit Hank with my glove. It pal. The doctor rubbed his hands in a 
was an accident. I didn’t mean nothing.” gratified way. ; 
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“ Everything is all settled,” he said 
cheerily. ‘The meeting will take place 
immediately after sun-up to-morrow morn- 
ing. It will be in the patch of maple-trees 
across the river. The land belongs to Ad 
Tuthill; it’s part of his ten-acre pasture. 
You, as the challenged party, have the 
right to choose weapons, of course. As 
your second, I have chosen swords.” 

“S-swords!” echoed Wiggins faintly. 
“ Doc, this is all a joke of yours and Ad 
Tuthill’s, now ain’t it?” 

“A joke?” Killam glared at his friend 
balefully. ‘“‘ No, I wouldn’t class it as that 
hardly. If you could see Hank Stephens 
snorting and rampaging for gore, I guess 
you’d think different. Listen to me, now. 
Hank Stephens is making a lot of big talk. 
He’s mighty free about swearing he intends 
to kill you. Seeing that you ain’t a coward, 
you'll gratify his yearnings for a fight. 
With swords, it ‘Il be dead easy for you. 
If you don’t want to kill him, you can at 
least keep him from hurting you. With 


pistols, of course it might have been dif- 
Hank is a pretty good shot with a 


ferent. 
pistol.” 

Wiggins could not repress a shudder. 

“Won't he—listen to reason? I'd ask 
his pardon if you thought—” 

“ Thunderation, no!” roared Killam. 
“ He has said over and over he won't ac- 
cept an apology. He wants you to apolo- 
gize so he can brand you as a yellow-liv- 
ered coward. Those were his exact words 
—a yellow-livered coward. Between you 
and me, my boy ”—the doctor lowered his 
voice—‘“ your temperament gives you a 
wonderful advantage. You’re cool and 
calm, not excitable. Let him rave!” 

Meanwhile Ad Tuthill was in close con- 
ference with his man. Henry Stephens 
was not at that moment exhibiting any 
symptoms of blood-madness. His mien was 
rather mild and anxious. He did not snort, 
nor yet rampage. Ad had just finished re- 
porting progress. 

“ T was smart enough to make ’em choose 
swords for weapons,” he said. “ I worked 
it pretty slick. With pistols, you wouldn't 
have had much chance, for Gus Wiggins is 
a dead shot; but with swords he can’t touch 
you, and you can carve him to suit your- 
self. You don’t need to kill him unless you 
want to, but you can puncture his gas-bag 
for him.” 

“ I—I’ve been thinking some about this 
trouble of mine and Gus’s,” ventured 
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Henry, “ and it seems to me we could fix it 
up without fighting a duel exactly. I guess _ 
both of us were mad at the time. For my 
part, I’d be willing to—” 

“Sh-h!” admonished Tuthill. “ My 
Lord, man, he’s strutting around making 
his brags about how you've already tried 
to back out. He says you’re scared sick, 
right now. Do you know what he did? 
He offered to bet me a new hat you 
wouldn’t even show up at the dueling 
ground to-morrow morning. I sure took 
him up on that!” 

It was a busy day for Tuthill and Kil- 
lam. Each kept a watchful eye upon his 
principal, and guarded that person jealous- 
ly against hasty moves or demoralizing 
communications from outside sources. 
Both seconds drew lavishly on their reserve 
supplies of imagination, in order to hearten 
and replenish hourly the ebbing courage of 
the combatants. 

Doc Killam secured the dueling swords 
when he went home to supper. They were 
a pair of cavalry sabers, relics of the Civil 
War, one of which was Killam’s own prop- 
erty, having come down to him from his 
grandfather, who had ridden with Sheridan 
in the Shenandoah Valley. The other blade 
was the property of one of the doctor’s 
neighbors. Ad Tuthill examined the weap- 
ons with a thoughtful air. 

“ Rapiers would have been better, of 
course,” he ruminated; “but I reckon 
these may be made to serve. If duels get 
to be common around here, I'll lay in a 
supply of small swords, pistols, cutlasses, 
and such, so’s our young fellows can do 
the thing right.” 

In the dim twilight of the summer eve- 
ning, Ad Tuthill wended his way toward 
the eastern outskirts of the village. Henry 
Stephens had gone home, and Doc Killam 
had Gus Wiggins in tow at the barber’s 
shop. 

Ad presently appeared at the residence 
of the Barnetts. Dolly Farquhar was a 
guest of Roberta Barnett, daughter of the 
house. By a fortunate chance, Dolly was 
sitting alone, fluttering the pages of a story 
paper, on the front porch. She greeted 
Ad with a smile, and would have made a 
place for him beside her on the settee. 

“I'd much rather go for a little stroll,” 
Ad suggested. “ Might I have the pleasure 
of your company?” 

“ T’'ll be delighted, I’m sure,” she assent- 
ed readily. 
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TUTHILL INSISTED THAT NO CUTTING OR THRUSTING SHOULD BE PERMITTED WHEN EITHER COMBATANT 
WAS DOWN; KILLAM NO LESS HOTLY DEMANDED THAT SLASHING AT THE LEGS BE FORBIDDEN 
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“TIME! STOP FIGHT- 
ING, MEN! DOLLY 
FARQUHAR’S COMING! 


The mortal struggle that impended be- 
tween the two ardent suitors for the hand 
and heart of red-lipped, winsome, dark- 
eyed Dolly Farquhar lost none of its vivid 
color and interest as Ad told the story in 


detail. Bits of his finest imagery were bor- 
rowed bodily from his favorite authors, it 
is true, but it was a thrilling recital withal. 
His companion clutched his arm and hung, 
so to speak, breathlessly on his words. Ex- 
cept when she exclaimed softly in wonder- 


ment or horror, she was silent, 
walking close to him, her eyes up- 
raised to his, seemingly appalled 
and enthralled by the terrible tur- 
moil of passion, of which she ob- 
viously was the cause. Once, in a 
dark spot, when Ad’s eloquence 
overwhelmed her, she pressed her 
burning face abjectly—or was it 
coyly? — against his 
coat-sleeve. 

“ T’ve done all I can, 
and Doc Killam has 
done all he could, to 
prevent bloodshed,” Ad 
said finally, as they 
paused at the Barnetts’ 
front gate. His tone 
was sad. “As I men- 
tioned back there a bit 
ago,” he resumed, 
“there’s only one per- 
son in the world can 
stop this awful affair. 
Have you got it all 
straight now? It ‘ll be 
about ten or fifteen 
minutes after sun-up, 
and the place is just off 
the end of the foot-log 
across the creek, west 
of the old ice-house. I 
certainly do hope you 
won't fail me, Dolly!” 

“Till not—oh, I'll 
not, Ad!” she whispered. 


IV 


Dewy, fresh-scented 

dawn. Eastern sky a 

palette strewn with won- 

drous colors — carmine, 

crimson, orange, gold, 

mauve, and mother-of- 

pearl. The sun’s disk, 

ruddy as a June apple, 

climbing, lifting higher 

and higher, from a fringed couch of purple 

hills. Two figures moved silently, while 

yet the spectral hosts of gray shadows lin- 

gered beneath the trees—two figures that 

threaded a faintly marked footpath down 

the river bank, and, crossing the stream by 

way of a prone tree-trunk, paused under a 
tall maple on the farther bank. 

A minute later a second pair of figures 

stole down the path, crossed over, and 

stood a little way apart from the others. 
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The light grew brighter. The faces of the 
four men could be distinguished now. 

Ad Tuthill and Doc Killam walked to- 
ward each other, leaving their respective 
companions standing aloof. The two met 
in a small level area midway. 

“ By jinks, we got ’em here, anyhow!” 
Killam muttered. ‘“‘ Phew! I didn’t think 
we'd do it, but it seems we did. How’s 
your man, eh?” 

“ He’s weakening fast, doc. 
to hurry.” 

“My man’s breathing yet, but that’s 
about all. His heart stopped as we crossed 
the creek. I heard it quit; and his spine 
has almost wilted down. You say the girl 
promised to be here sure?” 

Ad had unearthed from some forgotten 
closet a great beaver top-hat with a mag- 
nificent rolled brim, an example of the pon- 
derous fashions of the early fifties. He 
had worn it in honor of the occasion. Re- 
moving this imposing emblem, he scratched 
his head carefully. 

“* Ves, she said she would,” he admitted; 
“but women are odd that way. I never 
knew one of ’em to be on time when ’twas 
important.” 

“ Well, we'll consult our men and draw 
straws for choice of positions. We can 
hold it off a little, even after they’re all 
ready to begin.” 

The two masters of ceremonies bobbed 
back and forth for some time in an excited 
panic of preparation, both giving excellent 
imitations of the proverbial hen with her 
single chick. If Ad proposed one thing as 
essential, Doc Killam instantly offered a 
modifying or opposing amendment. They 
argued out such hair-splitting distinctions 
as their principals shaking hands before en- 
gaging in deadly combat, or merely bowing 
from the hips. Tuthill insisted that no cut- 
ting or thrusting should be permitted when 
either combatant was down; Killam no less 
hotly demanded that slashing at the legs 
be forbidden. 

The dispute threatened to bring on a 
fight between the seconds as a preliminary 
to the main contest. 

Half an hour after sunrise the pale and 
hollow-eyed duelists were led to their 
places. Everything had been ready ten 
minutes earlier, when Killam demanded a 
brief respite because his principal was over- 
come by a nausea. Hatless, coatless, and 
vestless, the two adversaries were stationed 
facing each the other, with a bare blade 


We'll have 
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clutched in each shaking right hand. Ad 
Tuthill stood near, watch in hand, his gaze 
fixed for some reason on a spot across the 
river where the footpath vanished around 
the corner of the old ice-house. 

“ At the word,” he declaimed sonorously, 
“ both men will cross weapons. On guard! 


Get closer together there, you fellows! 
What’s the matter with you? 
pep, dog-gone it! 
three—fight!”’ 

A faint clang of steel resounded. The 
duelists eyed each other owlishly as .saber 
They posed thus for a min- 


Show some 


Ready! One—two— 


pressed saber. 
ute, motionless. 

“ Break down his guard there, Gus!” 
growled Killam. “Go get him! Look 
out, boy!” 

“ Watch him, Hank, watch him!” bawled 
Tuthill. “‘ Don’t let him trick you! Crowd 
him!” 

The blades tinkled against each other 
with a tinny sound. Wiggins essayed a 
half-hearted whack at his enemy’s weapon. 
Stephens whacked feebly back. The ter- 
rible combat was on. 

At that moment the form of a woman 
appeared from behind the tumbledown 
building beyond the stream. Ad Tuthill 
saw her at once, as he had been watching 
that particular spot right along. He licked 
his lips in a relieved way. 

The girl—with an appreciative eye, Ad 
could mark the radiant color that flamed 
in her cheeks, and the masses of curls piled 
high on her unhatted head—ran lightly 
down the path, her dove-gray, tissuelike 
dress fluttering and swirling about her in 
a smoky cloud of flying draperies. 

She hesitated for just the briefest instant 
at the end of the foot-log. Doc Killam 
saw her then, but he could devote only one 
eye to her approach, since the duel had 
abruptly become exciting. Henry Ste- 
phens, with some sudden access of spirit, 
delivered a circling cut at his shorter adver- 
sary’s head. Wiggins, by dint of watchful 
eyes and a faithful arm, made a timely 
parry, opposing his glittering blade to meet 
the blow. The weapons clashed in mid air. 
Gus’s saber, knocked from his hand, flew 
far away. - 

Stephens, impelled by the ardor of tri- 
umph and the excitement of the moment, 
prodded his foe with the blunt point of his 
blade, as that person turned to flee. With 
a wild squeak of anguish, Wiggins fell to 
earth. 
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“Dolly Farquhar’s coming!” bellowed 
Killam. “Time! Stop fighting, men! 
Dolly Farquhar’s coming!” 

The lady essayed a tiny shriek—this had 
been deemed advisable by Tuthill in his 
talk with her the night before—as she set 
her dainty French-heeled slippers on the 
foot-log. For a few steps she sped across 
like a squirrel. Then the tragedy occurred 
—the real tragedy of the whole unfortu- 
nate affair. 

It must have been the high-heeled slip- 
pers which caused Dolly to slip when she 
reached the perilous half-way point where 
the water beneath her was deepest. She 
stumbled, swayed frantically, flung out fu- 
tilely waving arms, then fell headlong into 
the darkling pool below. Her piercing 
scream ended abruptly in a loud splash, 
and the waters closed over her struggling 
form. 

From behind various bushes and weed- 
clumps now appeared a curious throng of 
spectators. They numbered perhaps half 
a hundred in all, counting the dozen or so 
who had been concealed in the decrepit 
building on the other bank. Tom Lewis 
clambered down out of a dense-foliaged 
maple-tree. The entire assemblage ranged 
itself along both banks of the stream, to 
watch the beautiful Dolly Farquhar come 
up out of the water. 

The pool into which she had fallen was 
not very deep—probably four feet in depth, 
of which perhaps a foot was oozy mud. 
She crawled up the muddy bank on the 
side where Tuthill, Killam, Henry Ste- 
phens, and even Gus Wiggins, forgetful of 
his wound, had rushed to her rescue. 
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She crawled up the bank, transformed. 
She had lost her wealth of high-piled 
hair. It floated down with the current be- 
low. The radiant coloring of her damask 
cheeks and ripe, red lips had somehow 
faded; her face, where her own hands had 
touched it, was smeared with grotesque 
streaks, sallow striped with pink. Her hair, 
a scanty wisp of straggling strands, hung 
dripping about her ears. Her very ears 
seemed ludicrously large and misshapen. 
The clinging thinness of her wet garments 
revealed every <nissing curve and every 
present angularity of her body. 

She had lost four of her upper front 
teeth. It was afterward ascertained that 
the dental plate to which they were fas- 
tened must have dropped out of her mouth 
when she uttered that genuine scream. 

“ Addithon! Thave me, oh, thave me!” 
she mumbled toothlessly, getting to her 
feet. 

Tuthill dodged hastily behind the formi- 
dable bulk of Tom Lewis. 

It remained for Dock Killam, with both 
eyes open, to come forward and drape his 
coat about the girl’s sorry shapelessness. 
His action was purely professional. 


Somewhat later in the morning, Henry 
Stephens paused for a minute while Gus 
Wiggins unlocked the door of his shop. 

“What does ‘that piece of poetry say?” 
he remarked. “Something about a ‘rag 
and a bone and a hank of hair —what’s 
the rest of it, Gus?” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Gus Wiggins. “I 
never read it; but I bet it flatters her, 
whatever it says!” 





AN OFFERING 


Ir is a mockery to send 
This winsome rose to you, 


Whose beauty rivals any rose 


Beloved of sun and dew. 


But as on altars long ago 


Men laid a treasure rare, 
With hope that gods might in return 


Give treasures still more fair, 


So here I send this chosen flower, 
And with it I would sue 


That He who knows my heart’s desire 
May give in answer—you! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
































Are You Certain That Is 
Your Car?P 


THE GREAT PRACTICAL DIFFICULTY OF POSITIVELY IDENTIFYING A LOST OR STOLEN 
AUTOMOBILE—HOW AN OWNER CAN ENABLE HIMSELF TO 
PROVE HIS CLAIM TO HIS PROPERTY 


By Alexander C. Johnston 


Editor of “ Motor” 


HE apparently simple query that ap- 
pears at the head of this article 
may become a serious and even 

portentous question when the propounder 
is the police official in charge of the de- 
partment whose duty is to return stolen 
motor-cars to their owners. 

I am profoundly aware of the fact that 
the average car-owner of this one-half-of- 


one-per-cent free land will scornfully chal- 
lenge my claim to human intelligence in 
venturing to doubt that he can under any 
and all conditions identify his own partic- 


ular pet vehicle. I beg him to bear with 
me, however, until I have had a chance to 
present certain considerations bearing on 
the question. 

There are many contributing factors that 
make it difficult positively to identify an 
American motor-car, once it has passed for 
a brief period out of the lawful owner’s 
keeping. Not the least of these factors is 
the enterprising thief, who uses great in- 
genuity and well-organized mechanical re- 
sources in the endeavor to make future 
identification impossible; but him we shall 
leave for later discussion. 

In the first place, the American automo- 
bile industry cherishes one definite ideal, 
which is usually known as quantity pro- 
duction. This means that many automo- 
bile factories turn out annually ten thou- 
sand cars or more, each one identical with 
all the others to the very last nut and bolt. 
In some cases a single concern may pro- 
duce a hundred thousand machines, or 
even two or three times as many, in the 
course of the year, and one great com- 
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pany is aiming at an annual output of a 
million cars. 

In other words, when you are called 
upon to identify your car at police head- 
quarters, you should remember that an in- 
definite number of thousands of other cars 
of precisely the same make and model were 
placed on the roads of America coinciden- 
tally with your own. 

This elementary fact alters the case, 
doesn’t it? Our titular query was not 
quite so simple. after all. 

But your troubles are only beginning. 
Of course there are the motor numbers and 
the other numbered parts to fall back on; 
but don’t fall back on them too hard! The 
veriest bungler in thiefdom would consider 
himself unworthy to wear stripes if he 
failed to alter all the numbers on the car 
within the first few hours of his unlawful 
possession of it. You must make up your 
mind to prove your right to drive the ma- 
chine away by some other than the obvious 
identification marks. 

Before I proceed any further, let me 
quote a police official who is charged with 
the duty of retrieving and restoring to their 
owners cars stolen in a Middle Western 
city particularly prolific in larcenies of that 
sort. This man recently remarked that in 
about one-third of the cases in which he 
managed to get machines back from pro- 
fessional thieves, he felt reasonably confi- 
dent that somebody else than the rightful 
owner got the vehicle in the end. He 
didn’t mean to imply that there was a sec- 
ond crime following the first. He was 
merely expressing his dissatisfaction with 
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the identifications presented by claimants 
for the stolen cars. 


CAMOUFLAGING A STOLEN CAR 


When a professional thief steals an auto- 
mobile, his first care is to alter the motor 
numbers and any other numeral marks that 
he can find on the chassis. If he is a really 
clever operator with a proper connection, 
he drives the car to what may be called a 
thieves’ repair-station. This is simply a 
fence for stolen cars, with a complete ma- 
chine-shop for carrying out alterations. In 
many cases these crooked garages can 
build a car from the ground up. Indeed, 
the latest practise in the higher circles of 
larceny is to wait until several automobiles 
of a given make come in, and then to pull 
them all down and mix the parts up, so as 
practically to assemble two or three new 
cars. 

With this understood, is it any wonder 
that casual methods of identification, which 
the ordinary car-owner assumes are suf- 
ficient, fail utterly under the test? The 
scratch that Aunt Mary made on the dash 
with her hat-pin will not be there when the 
police reclaim the car after its adventures 
in the underworld. The hole that Uncle 
Peleg made with the nail in his wooden leg 
will have been ironed out of the running- 
board so thoroughly that you will never 
find it. No, the trustful innocence of the 
average owner in this matter of identifica- 
tion equals that of the old lady whose 
great terror was her fear of burglars, but 
who always slept soundly on Sunday night, 
because she felt quite certain that “ no 
burglar could be so wicked as to commit 
crime on the Sabbath!” 

Having given our readers as much cause 
for anxiety as I can in the course of a brief 
article, I shall now endeavor to tell them 
how they can protect themselves against 
the possible day when they may be called 
upon to prove their ownership of their ve- 
hicular property, with a cynical police of- 
ficial in the réle of judge and jury. 


HOW THE OWNER MAY PROTECT HIMSELF 


The real secret of identifying your car is 
to place on it certain definite marks at defi- 
nitely known places on the mechanism. 
There should be a number of such marks, 
and they should be placed in the most ob- 
scure locations that can be found. In this 


way, even if the car passes through the 
hands of a band of trained thieves, expert 
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in altering possible means of identification, 
there is a chance that one or two of the 
marks will get by undetected; and it needs 
only one conclusive bit of evidence to de- 
liver the car into your hands after the po- 
lice have regained possession of it. 

One of the most valuable helps in plac- 
ing identification marks on the car is a 
punch, bearing a definite sign of some sort 
—an initial being as good as anything else. 
With this punch go over the chassis, mak- 
ing imprints in various hidden places about 
the frame and on the various mechanical 
units—for instance, on the inside of the 
fly-wheel, on the spring-hangers, and on 
the under surface of the axles. 

Another simple and yet frequently ef- 
fective method is to scratch initials or other 
definite marks on the inside of such parts 
as the hub-caps, the rims of the headlights, 
and the cap that closes the vent of the fuel- 
tank, or in other similar locations, oppor- 
tunities for finding which will vary with 
different cars. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory identifica- 
tion marks are those invented by the indi- 
vidual owner at the suggestion of his own 
imagination or ingenuity. One such owner 
was called to police headquarters in a Mid- 
dle Western city to see whether he could 
identify a car that answered to the de- 
scription he had given of his missing ve- 
hicle. He found an earnest group of rival 
claimants waiting for the ceremony, as the 
car was one of a popular make—no, not 
that one, but another nearly as common 
on our highways. 

As usually happens, the identification 
was unanimous. Each man present recog- 
nized the vehicle as his own. Apparently 
the policeman would be compelled to fol- 
low the judicial method of Solomon and 
divide the old bus up, until our hero 
stepped forward. 

Officer,” said he, “ if you will look on 
the brass band that binds the edge of the 
running-board of this car, you will find that 
it is held in place by seven screws. In 
other machines of this make only four 
screws are used.” 

A telephone-call to the local agent for 
that particular make confirmed the identi- 
fication, and the ingenious owner carried off 
his car in triumph. He had simply drilled 
three extra holes in the strip along the run- 
ning-board and inserted the extra screws, 
which to the casual eye appeared to be a 
perfectly normal detail of the equipment, 
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but which effectually differentiated that 
particular car from every other machine 
of the same model. 


THE OWNER’S NAME ON THE CLOCK 


Here’s another case of somewhat similar 
tenor. A Blinx Eight was recovered by 
the police of a New Jersey city. There 
were several claimants, each sure of his 
right to carry off the prize, but no really 
satisfactory identification had been made. 
A dapper little man put in a late appear- 
ance, and, after a very brief inspection of 
the car, smiled confidently and announced 
that it was his property beyond a shadow 
of a doubt. . 

“ How do you know so derned certain?” 
wearily inquired the police official, with a 
hint of hostility in his voice. 

“Do you see that clock on the dash?” 
asked the little man. 

The policeman grunted affirmatively. 

“Tf you will look at the inscription on 
the face of that clock,” continued the 
claimant, “you will find that it says, 
‘ Blank Watch Company,’ and underneath, 
‘B. C. Jones, agent.’ Well, I’m B. C. 
Jones, but I’m not a clock agent; I’m an 
insurance-adjuster. Here’s my card.” 

The slight addition to the ordinary in- 
scription on the face of the clock formed a 
very ingenious identification mark, which 
appeared so entirely natural that it had es- 
caped even the lynx eyes of a professional 
car-thief. 

I may add another instance in which an 
owner recovered his property by the pre- 
liminary exercise of a little ingenuity. In 
this case the car was a popular light six, 
which had been painted the conventional 
black, with canary wheels, when it was last 
gazed upon by its more or less proud pro- 
prietor. After a lapse of six weeks from 
the time of the theft, the owner was noti- 
fied that a car answering in certain points 
to the description he had given the police 
had been found in a recently raided thieves’ 
garage. The owner promptly reported at 
police headquarters, where they showed 
him a car answering in every way to his 
long-lost Lizzie, except for the trifling cir- 
cumstance that it was newly painted a 
beautiful bottle-green, with bright red 
wheels. 

“ That doesn’t mean a thing on earth,” 
the detective in charge of lost-and-found- 
car cases assured him. “ The first thing a 
thief does is to get the paint changed. You 
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go over the bus and see if you can find any- 
thing to identify it by.” 

“ If this is my car, I can identify it ina 
minute,” answered the claimant. 

He opened his penknife and carefully 
scraped away a section of the new paint 
from the frame just above the place where 
the spring-hangers are attached. 

“If this is my car,” said he, “ there is a 
little hole drilled here, filled with lead, and 
then painted over.” 

A minute’s investigation disclosed the 
lead, and the car was at once turned over 
to the ingenious owner. 

The other day, in a Western city, an 
owner was enabled to regain possession of 
his car by lifting up three of the tacks 
holding the upholstery in place and pulling 
his visiting-card out of the hair stuffing. 
He had been wise enough to hide the card 
there against a possible time of need. 


KEEP A CHART OF YOUR SECRET MARKS 


One very important thing to remember 
in connection with marking a car for future 
identification is a chart to show the loca- 
tion of the various marks. The only satis- 
factory way to perform the operation is to 
have a chart showing the chassis in detail, 
and to note on it the character and loca- 
tion of every mark placed. This may seem 
unnecessary, but it has been proved times 
without number that the human memory 
is an extremeiy fragile reed to lean on. A 
car-owner may think that he can remember 
all the marks he has placed on the chassis, 
but he is almost sure to find, before he gets 
through, that the assistance of a definite 
chart would be very welcome. 

This subject is one that has received 
scant attention in the past. The purloin- 
ing of motor-cars has only just begun to 
reach the proportions of a regular industry. 
It is estimated that the number of thefts in 
this country each year equal ten per cent 
of the new cars normally produced. This 
makes it plain that the owner who takes 
the trouble to place definite identification 
marks on his car is by no means a pessi- 
mistic visionary, but a practical citizen 
dealing with established facts. 

The suggestions that I have offered will 
doubtless suggest to my readers other and 
possibly still more effective methods of 
marking their cars. If I can thus make 
harder the path of the rapidly multiplying 
automobile thief, I shall have accomplished 
something well worth while. 











Love Laughs 


BY TOM 


IFE, I will inform the world, is full of 
LL: responsibilities, tragedies, and such. 
Of happiness there is not so much, 
take it from I. Sometimes I think the lit- 
tle god of happiness has caught the fever 
of more wages and less work. At any rate, 
he—or maybe it’s it—hasn’t been overly 
productive in my neighborhood recently. 
Only yesterday mother was saying to me: 
“Helen Vinson Moore, here you are, 
more than eighteen years old, and not a se- 
rious thought in your head, so far as I can 
see. When ever are you going to realize 
that a girl of your age should recognize cer- 
tain responsibilities?” 

If she only knew! Little did she reck 
that my life may be a tragedy now. Little 
do mothers appreciate the secret sorrows of 
their daughters. She has so much to do 
with her literary club work, and with at- 
tending to the needs of the needy in the 
poor quarter of the city, and with being a 
member of the parent teachers’ club, or 
something like that, and with helping in 
suffrage work, and so on. 

Last week she read a paper before her 
literary club. When I glanced at it, on her 
dressing-table, I saw that it was about 
“Mare Nostrums,” and had some sort of 
a Spanish name connected with it—some- 
thing like Ibseniz. Now, mother doesn’t 
know a thing in the world about horses, 
let alone writing a paper on nostrums for 
them. 

That’s one trouble with so many women. 
They soak up a little superficial informa- 
tion and then hurry off and write a paper, 
characterized chiefly by what they don’t 
know. The other members of the club 
must have been simply bored stiff! And 


mother always told me the club was formed 
for the study of late books. 

As I started to say, mother little under- 
stands the tragedies that have come into 
my life thus 


far. When Thornton Bass 
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went away to war—or, at least, to a col- 
lege training-camp — mother thought we 


were mere boy and girl friends. She did 
not understand that we had plighted our 
vows, and that if he came back he was to 
claim me. If he did not come back—but 
we refused to think of that. Anyhow, if 
he had perished at college or elsewhere, I 
never would have looked at another man— 
or so I thought; but that was then and this 
is now. Alas, how time can change one! 

Sometimes it seems to me that I can 
think better if I write a thing down on pa- 
per, so I am going to put some very serious 
and important things down here, writing 
a little when the occasion demands, and 
seeing what the end will be. 

I thought vesterday would be the hap- 
piest day of my life, but alas, it was des- 
tined to be the most sorrowful! The tears 
start when I write these sentences, and yet 
they are driven back by my feelings of dis- 
gust and anger. 

I have been disappointed in Thornton 
Bass. I might just as well say that now 
and see how it looks when the ink gets dry. 
I have been disappointed in the man whom 
I loved, the man who, as I thought, loved 
me above all other feminine women in the 
world. Believe I, there never will be an- 
other man in my life! Never again will I 
be so trusting and believe all that is said 
to me! 

But let me explain to myself. Thorn- 
ton went away to college and joined some 
sort of a training unit. That was shortly 
before the something or other was signed 
and actual fighting was stopped. He was 
a sergeant, or a general, or something like 
that, and did not get to take off his uniform 
when the other students did. ‘Then he had 
to go to Washington on some duty or other 
—I never did understand all of it—and so 
he didn’t get home until yesterday. He’s 
been all over the country, checking up 
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camps, and accounts, and uniforms, and 
army stores, and I don’t know what all— 
and I care less! 

I was barely eighteen when Thornton 
proposed, and he was only a little older. 
Will I ever forget it? Be still, sad heart, 
and cease throbbing, for what is the use? 
The love that was once there for Thornton 
is now pushed out to make way for bitter 
hatred; but still I must admit that I never 
will forget it. 

We had gone to a dance together, and 
when we came home, in the moonlight and 
the odors of fruit-trees in bloom, it was all 
just too romantic for words. He wanted 
to kiss me good night as we stood on the 
top step of our porch. I pushed him away, 
and then he told me why he wanted to kiss 
me. It was because he loved me! 

I found myself in his arms, and the next 
thing I knew we were planning about our 
house, and how long we would have to 
wait, and other important things. We sat 
there and planned until mother came down 
and tapped on the door. When I went in, 
she scolded me dreadfully, but I did not 
say anything in retort. I merely held my 
head high and walked on the air. Little 
did she know! 

Well, Thornton and I were together as 
much as possible after that, although we 
did not want our engagement to become 
public. We would take long walks out by 
the canal and other places, and sometimes 
we would sit down there on the grassy 
bank, his head pillowed on my lap. Then 
I would run my long, expressive fingers— 
he always said they were so expressive— 
through his chestnut hair. I just simply 
loved to run my fingers through his hair, 
and when I did that he would make a 
funny noise and say he was purring. Take 
it from I, those were the days! 

And then came the cruel call that took 
him away. Being apart was bad enough, 
but I was true to him and waited. Only 
now and then did I go to shows or dances 
with other fellows. I reasoned that if I al- 
ways refused to go, mother would want to 
know why. Then I would have to tell her 
I was engaged, and she would send me 
away to some private school for girls. 

Yet even if I did have to practise decep- 
tion on mother—father did not pay much 
attention—things were getting along as 
well as I could ask, considering that we 
were so far apart. Sometimes I felt that it 
was my duty to drop everything and go to 
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Thornton—that he needed the motherly 
care of a woman and the helpful advice of 
a wife; but he wrote that it would be im- 
possible for him to support me in the style 
to which I was accustomed, on the pay he 
was getting from a stingy government that 
did not appreciate his true worth. Under- 
stand, that is what he said. Looking back 
at it now, I think he was overpaid if he got 
anything at all. 








II 


As I say, we were doing as well as could 
be expected when, about three months ago, 
Thornton wrote that he would be home 
soon. I began to plan and plan, and then 
his mother got a telegram that he was sick. 
I just perished a thousand times! She 
knew, of course, that we were good friends, 
but little did she suspect the actual truth! 
She did not even come rushing over to tell 
me, although they live only a few blocks 
from us. Mother happened to see her, 
and she just mentioned it in the course of 
conversation. 

When mother told me, I must have 
turned dreadfully pale. At any rate, I felt 
weak in my stomach and went right up- 
stairs. I had to go out that night, having 
a date with Joe Lamb. If I broke it, I 
feared I would have to tell all; so I sat 
down at my dressing-table and thought and 
thought. I cried a lot that evening, and 
shouted down that I would not want any 
dinner, because I thought I was suffering 
from indigestion or something. My face 
was a sight, and terribly pale, so I had to 
put on a little more than usual before start- 
ing down to meet Joe. 

Father looked at me and snorted. 

“The trouble with some girls,” he said, 
“is that they try to look pink and only 
succeed in looking punk. Now go back 
up-stairs and wipe off some of that drug- 
store complexion!” 

I had to do it—or, at least, I wiped off 
some of it. That night I was very much 
distraw, as I believe the French say. I 
couldn’t think of a thing to say, although 
as a rule I am the life of the party. I 
danced horribly, but pleaded a headache. 
Little did they know that it was my heart 
aching! 

Next morning I made an excuse to stop 
and see Mrs. Bass for a moment. She 
struck the fatal blow when she told me 
that Thornton had typhoid fever, and that 
she was going to him just as soon as she- 
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could finish packing 
her traveling-bag. I 
almost threw myself 
upon her neck. Il 
wanted to shout: 

“No, Mother Bass, 
you stay home here 
and take care of 
Father Bass, and let 
me go! Let me go 
and nurse my future 
husband back to 
health! One sight of 
my face, even though 
it may be streaked 
with tears, will be 
worth more to him 
than all the medicine 
in creation, or even 
the sight of his own 
dear mother!” 

But I restrained 
myself, and simply 
told her to tell him 
that I said “ Hello,” 
and hoped he would vatance TRIED TO TELL 
be able to get out 
and shake a foot be- 
fore very long. 

So that was the be- AN HONEST FACE 
ginning of it. Right 
there, I can see now, is where fate began 
cooking up a dish for me to eat. 

Thornton Bass did not die. Had he 
died, I could have worn black and been 
true to his memory. As it is, he lives, and 
our love is dead. 

Yesterday Thornton came home. Last 
night he came to see me, and I thought 
father and mother never would leave us 
alone. When they left the living-room, 
and I could hear them walking around up- 
stairs, I flew into his arms. He held me 
that way for a long moment. 

Then, as we had so much to talk about, 
I sat down on the big leather chair and 
threw a cushion at my feet. He dropped 
to it and rested his head against my knee, 
just for a moment. Then he jumped up 
and sat in another chair. 

Even then I did not suspect anything. 
I asked him to come back and sit on the 
cushion. I suggested that we should play 
it was the grassy bank of the canal, and I 
could run my ‘long, expressive fingers 
through his hair; but he wouldn’t let me! 
Fool that I was, not to suspect then that 
his love was cold! 
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ME AFTERWARD THAT HE 
WAS TOO PROUD TO FIGHT; 
BUT, ALAS, I BELIEVE THE 
ROUGH YOUNG MAN, FOR HE HAD 


“Why,” I asked, “cannot you grant 
one teeny weeny little favor? You know 
how I always liked to sit and run my fin- 
gers through your hair. Why do you re- 
fuse to let me do it now?” 

I knew my voice was shaking, but then 
my emotion was strong within me. 

At first he did not seem to have any rea- 
sonable excuse, and then he said his head 
was sore. I told him the touch of my 
magic fingers would restore him to health, 
but he looked foolish and said we might 
try it some other time. 

Finally—but anybody could guess how 
the matter ended. Here I had waited for 
him, had been true to him, had given up 
most of my social activities just to keep 
his memory green and enshrined in the 
temple of my heart, and he would not even 
permit me to run my long, expressive fin- 
gers through his hair! 

“Very well!” I said, tapping the floor 
with the toe of my right slipper. “ If that 
is all you care for me, we have approached 
the end.” 

You see, I did not end all with a word or 
a gesture. I left the way open for a recon- 
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ciliation when I said we approached the 
end, rather than that we had already 
reached the parting of the ways. 

“ Well,” Thornton answered, “ if all you 
care about me is mussing up my hair, you 
surely don’t care very much. Is it possi- 
ble that you have deceived me in the 
past?” 

I think both of us were calm, but my 
breath came faster. I know my bosom rose 
and fell, as bosoms do in all the best 
novels. If I had been a man, I should 
have slapped him across the face with a 
glove and then let him challenge me, if he 
had the manhood; but being a poor, weak 
woman, I sat there, waiting to learn the 
whole truth. 

There is little need for me to write here 
what was said, because the conversation, 
word for word, is engraven on my memory 
in fadeless ink. Suffice it to say that he 
at length took his hat and departed from 
our home. He would make no explana- 
tion. He would not tell me why he had 
changed so radically while he was away. 

I thought once that the fever might have 
affected his brain, and that it would be 
terrible if I misjudged a man who 
was not exactly all there; but now I 
am certain that his brain is as good 
as it ever was. He was just stub- 
born, or perhaps some other woman 
has come into his life. Anyhow, if 
he will not permit me to run my fin- 
gers through his hair, believe I, the 
time has arrived for us to part com- 
pany and go our respective ways. 

It was a little thing, but 
mighty in its inner sig- 
nificance. After we were 
married I would want to 
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do something that would be entirely rea- 
sonable, and that same idiotic stubborn 
streak would appear. Then it would be 
too late—either that or the divorce-courts, 
and I hate a divorce; so it is well that I 
have learned in time. My life is in the 
shadow, and ever will remain there; but 
at least I have been saved the greater un- 
happiness of a wretched marriage. 

I will not write any more now. Later, 
perhaps, when something interesting comes 
into my drab existence, I may again be 
moved to put pen to paper. 


Ill 


WELL, here it has been three weeks since 
I wrote anything in this secret book. I 
had hidden it under the clean clothes in 
the bottom drawer, and had almost forgot- 
ten where it was. 

Life, after all, is what we make of it. I 
may be young in years, but in experience 
and in tragedy I feel that I have reached 
my allotted threescore and ten. 

First there was Thornton Bass. How I 
hate the sound of his name! Sometimes 
I cry at night when I think how happy we 
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were together. My heart quickens a little, 
even now, when I see him across the street; 
but as for real love—well, that has been 
buried in a corner of my memory. 

Three weeks have passed, and I wonder 
if I am fickle. Somehow, I felt then that 
I never should love again—that it would 
be improper, so to speak, to give my love 
to another man after having lavished so 
much affection on Thornton; but another 
has come into my life, and I am confident 
that the feeling I now entertain is the real 
passion after all. Perhaps the love I felt 
for Thornton was only the awakening of 
the real woman that I am. Then I was 
just leaving the trappings of girlhood be- 
hind me; now I stand full-blown, a woman 
with more than eighteen years of my life 
behind me. 

His name is Valance Burrows Whitten. 
Father says it sounds as if somebody said 
an avalanche hit a burro and a kitten, but 
he is always making unkind remarks about 
my men friends. 

I met him two weeks ago at one of our 
little club dances. His family has just 
moved here, and is living in the Thompson 
house on North Main Street. His father 
is moving a factory here, and they are to 
be permanent residents. 

I realized at once that I must attract 
him strangely, because he asked me for 
more dances than any of the other girls. 
He asked to call, and then he took me out 
riding, for his father permits him to drive 
the car when other members of the family 
do not need it. Next summer he is going 
to have a car of his own. He is tall and 
quick, like a movie actor. Right away he 
asked me why I did not go into the movies, 
because he said he never has seen eyes so 
deep and full of expression. I have thought 
that myself, and to find a man who under- 
stood me, just after meeting me, was rather 
startling. 

He came to call, and then he came again. 
Father says he supposes he will be step- 
ping over this young cub every time he 
comes into the house; but father does not 
know the real truth. I shall keep that 
from the world until the time comes to an- 
nounce our engagement. It is late now, 
but I feel that I must sit up to-night and 
write just what happened. 

Valance took me in his arms, and, with 
the strong, virile manhood that he so weil 
typifies, he told me that I was the only 
real woman he ever had loved. And I will 
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inform the world that he is the only real 
man I ever loved! 

Oh, there was too much of it to write 
down! We have begun to plan, and he 
will get me a ring whenever I feel that the 
time has come to wear it. I asked him if 
he cared if I ran my long, expressive fin- 
gers through his hair, and he replied that 
I could step on his toes, and he would just 
simply love it. So he has met that test. 

Yet I must be careful. I feel, and my 
intuition tells me very plainly, that Va- 
lance and I are mates—that we are suited 
in every way to go through life, hand in 
hand or arm in arm; but I must be sure. 
Perhaps I can think of some other test. 

IV 

AGAIN the world is dark and dreary, and 
there is nothing left in the wine-glass of 
life but the bitter, bitter dregs! 

In two short weeks Valance Burrows 
Whitten proved that he was an impostor. 
Oh, how thankful I am that I put him to 
the test in time! Even though I never can 
be happy again, the great unhappiness of 
being tied to that wretch is something I 
have escaped. 

It started like this—I said one evening 
that the age of romance was gone, and 
that this is a materialistic world where 
every one is engaged in piling up dollars. 
He deniea it, and insisted that the men 
were just as tender to women as in the 
days when knights were bold. That may 
be true, but any number of times I have 
had te stand in the street-cars while men 
sat in their seats and did not offer to give 
me, a woman, a place to rest my weary 
body. Father says it would be foolish for 
a tired man to get up and give his seat to 
a mere schoolgirl, who would not be half 
so tired if she danced less; but it is the 
principle of the thing that gets me. 

I digress. As I was saying, Valance and 
I had an argument about the age of ro- 
mance and chivalry. I said one thing and 
he said another. I craved the olden times 
when knights bestrode their steeds, clanked 
their armor, and entered the lists to dem- 
onstrate that they were worthy of the love 
of their fair ladies. Nothing like that is 
possible now. Sometimes a man mumbles 
“ Beg pardon,” when he jostles against 
you, and then stares at you; but as for 
actual chivalry, it is a lost art. 

Valance denied it. He said he wished he 
had a chance to demonstrate to me that 
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romance is alive, and that he is one of its 
greatest exponents. 

The following afternoon he telephoned 
to me. He said he was being kept at some 
sort of work a little later than he expected, 
and asked if I would meet him in the park. 
The park is about half-way between our 
house and the place where he was go- 
ing to be. At first I said I would 
wait at home for him, but he begged 


and begged, and finally, just to please him, 
I agreed. 

I was to meet him at eight o’clock, on 
the north side of the monument of old 
Timothy Wentworth, who gave the park 
to the city. Shortly before that time I 
made an excuse to go to the drug-store for 
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some stamps, put on my coat, and went 
out. I timed myself by my bracelet watch 
so as to reach the park just at eight. 
When [| arrived at the monument it was 
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MP TO-NIGHT THORN- 
TON TOLD ME THE 
SECRET OF HIS LIFE! 
AND IT WAS FOR MY 
OWN, HAPPINESS THAT 
HE REFUSED TO TELL 

ME BEFORE 


quite dark, but there was 

an electric light not far 

away, and people were walk- 

ing through the place every little 

while. The thought of danger or 

fear never entered my head. I waited 

there for about five minutes, then sat down 
on a bench. 

I was deep in my own thoughts, and 
paid no attention whatever to a young 
man who came walking along the path. I 
heard his footsteps, and looked up to see 
if it was Valance. Realizing that it was a 
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stranger, I looked in the other direction 
and tapped my foot on the ground. 

Imagine my horror when this rough-ap- 
pearing young man stopped directly in 
front of me! Of course, I know that I am 
attractive, and it is only natural for men 
of all ages to look at me a second or even 
a third tinie; but this was a lonely spot in 
the park—lonely for the time being, at 
least—and darkness all around me. 

“ Hello, kid! Got a date to-night, or 
just settin’ around waitin’ for something 
to show up?” asked the horrible man. 

“ Sir,” I said, my voice level and cold, 
“vou have made a mistake. Pass on, 
please, and do not trouble me with your 
unwelcome attentions.” 

Instead of passing on, he laughed. He 
laughed a second time, and removed a bat- 
tered-looking hat. 

“ Honest to gosh!” he replied. ‘“ Some 
folks go clear to the north pole, when 
there’s enough ice right here in this park to 
keep the world cold for eleven thousand 
years! Now listen here, sister, suppose 
you come down off that high horse and an- 
swer me plain. Some of the Janes sort of 
like my style. What’s the reason you and 


me can’t set down here together and put 


on a record so the chin music will play 
a while? I ain’t askin’ you to elope to 
Mars with me. I’m just suggestin’ that if 
you ain’t previously dated up for to-night, 
maybe you could cut out some of that 
haughty stuff and join me in a little 
confab.” 

It was at that juncture that Valance 
rushed up. 

“ Has this man dared to insult you?” he 
demanded. 

Of course, I didn’t want the man’s blood 
on my hands, so to speak. I didn’t want 
Valance to kill him—at least not there and 
then. Perhaps I had been partly to blame 
because of my natural attractiveness; so I 
merely replied that the man was annoying 
me. 

Quick as a flash, Valance shot his 
clenched fist out and caught the unlucky 
intruder on the point of the jaw. Down 
he went in a heap! 

“Take that, you cur!” Valance said be- 
tween his tightly set teeth. ‘ Consider 
yourself lucky that I do not beat you to 
death! The idea of you even speaking to 
this young lady!” ; 

I had risen by that time, and my heart 
was fluttering with excitement. Never be- 
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fore had I loved any man as I loved Va- 
lance Burrows Whitten just then. I sup- 
pose there must have been something prim- 
itive about it. He was a man, and fighting 
for his chosen mate! 

After all, the age of romance and chiv- 
alry was not dead. An uncouth man had 
spoken to me in an insulting manner, and 
my lover had rescued me from what might 
have been worse than death. 

I was just going to throw myself in his 
arms when the rough young man got up 
and rubbed his jaw. He did not seem to 
be at all angry. In fact, I remember thet 
he smiled as he rubbed the place where 
Valance had struck him. 

“IT need the money,” he began, “ and I 
thought I was going to earn it; but shucks, 
I don’t like this stuff at all! Maybe it was 
worth five dollars to get the Jane’s good 
opinion and let you deliver the k. 0. May- 
be I had ought to have rolled over and 
played dead, like you hired me to; but now 
that the mellerdrammer is under way, I 
just naturally have a yearnin’ for the sec- 
ond act.” 

I thought, of course, that the blow had 
made him delirious. I did not know what 
he meant; but then something happened. 
Still smiling, he stepped up to Valance and 
struck him on the jaw—right on the same 
spot where he himself had been struck. 
Valance was not expecting the brutal at- 
tack, and was knocked to the greensward. 
Why I did not scream I do not know. I 
was numb with horror, I suppose. 

Valance jumped up and said something 
that sounded like “ Nix on that stuff!” 
The rough young man continued to smile, 
however, and knocked him down again. 
Then the worst came. He sat astride the 
manly form of Valance Burrows Whitten 
and pulled his nose. He pulled the aristo- 
cratic nose of the heir to the Whitten fac- 
tory and such other investments as Mr. 
Whitten may have. He pulled my future 
husband’s nose! 

What made it worse was that Valance 
begged for an opportunity to get up. He 
tried to tell me afterward that he was too 
proud to fight, but alas, I believe the rough 
young man, for he had an honest face! 

Right there, as I was being more and 
more humiliated every minute, the stranger 
pulled Valance’s nose again, and forced 
him to say that he, Valance, had offered 
five dollars if the young man would say 
something insulting to me so that Valance 
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could come to my rescue and knock the 
brute down. 

Oh, I knew the truth now! The man’s 
name was Jim Todd, and he works in the 
Whitten factory. He never intended to 
accept the money. He just wanted an op- 
portunity to show up Valance Burrows 
Whitten—so he told one of the men who 
worked with him. The man told Nora, 
our cook, and Nora told me! Valance 
can’t even have him discharged from the 
factory, for fear his father will learn the 
truth. 

How I got home that night is a mystery 
to me. ‘Todd finally let Valance up, and 
begged my pardon for making a scene. He 
said he wanted to carry the whole thing 
through, not as planned, but as it really 
ought to work out, so that I would learn 
what sort of a four-flusher Valance was, 
and wouldn’t get too serious with him. 

I was as humiliated as if I had gone to 
a dance wearing cotton stockings! 

Valance came after me, trying to ex- 
plain, but what was there to explain? He 
tried to say that the Todd fellow was a 
liar, and that he was crazy and likely to 
commit murder. That, he said, was the 
reason he had humored him. Of course, 


he could have killed Todd, but maybe a 
jury would not clear him, and that would 
mean a long separation for us, or even the 
electric chair. 

I just walked on, a trifle unsteadily, I 
suspect, while he tried to keep up with me, 
wiping his face, dusting his clothes, and 


making matters worse. We were nearing 
the park entrance, and my home was not 
far away. I had been trying to think of 
something crushing to say as we parted 
forever. 

I thought of a word that always has filled 
me with dread when I have been forced to 
use it. Sometimes, when I have given way 
to my feelings and uttered this word, I 
have become weak and faint. It is the ul- 
timate of scorn. And yet, as the tangled 
thoughts wove themselves in my brain, I 
felt I was justified in using it. 

At the entrance of the park I pulled my- 
self up to my full stature and looked him 
straight in the eyes. Then I said it: 

“You are the most dbedurnable man I 
ever knew!” 

And so Valance Burrows Whitten went 
out of my life for all time. 

Here I have written things that wring 
my soul and twist my poor, broken, little 
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heart. Why is it that women must love, 
trust, and suffer? Oh, the cruel, cruel, 
scheme of things, the sorry, sorry mess 
that fate has made for me! 

Vv 

I HAD thought that never again would I 
write in my little book, but, thank Heaven, 
there are a few pages left at the very end. 
To-day, as I was coming out of the post- 
office, I met Thornton Bass face to face. 
We have continued speaking, in a reserved 
sort of way, because there was no neces- 
sity to carry things so far as to refuse to 
recognize each other. He ‘hesitated there 
on the front steps, and I must have hesi- 
tated a trifle, too. He took off his hat and 
got red in the face. 

“Say, Helen,” he began, “I wonder if 
by any chance I could see you to-night for 
about three minutes? I am not asking for 
a chance to make good again, or anything 
like that; but there’s something I want to 
tell you, and in fairness to myself—well, 
you see—” 

I realized that he was suffering terribly 
from emotion. His voice was husky and 
very low. I dropped my eyes, and even I 
—woman of the world that I am—could 
feel the color mounting into my cheeks. 
In short, I met his plea half-way and told 
him he could come. 

To-night Thornton told me the secret of 
his life! And it was for my own happiness 
that he refused to tell me before. When 
the had the typhoid fever, all his hair came 
out. He refused to face me with his head 
looking like that; so, before he came home, 
he bought a toupee. The night he came 
to see me he feared I would learn the truth 
if I ran my long, expressive fingers through 
the hair he had bought for the time being 
only. He was afraid that I loved him for 
his ‘hair alone, and that the sight of his 
bald head would alienate my affections. 

To-night—ah, dear, good, kind, gentle 
to-night! Thornton’s hair is coming in 
again. It is quite thick and heavy, and I 
honestly believe it is going to be a bit curly. 
To-night he let me run my fingers through 
it as he sat on a cushion at my feet, his 
head resting against my knee! 

And so, little book, I have come to the 
end; but such a happy ending it is! Life, 
with all its tragedies and responsibilities, 
is full of happiness after all. We only 
have to seek until we find it, I’ll inform 
the world! 















Sulfur — Its Importance in 
Warfare and Industry 


THE CURIOUS SULFUR-MINES OF THE TEXAS AND LOUISIANA COAST, 


WHERE 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE HAS MADE AVAILABLE VAST DEPOSITS OF A 


By Robert 


known as brimstone—‘“ burning stone” 
—and the repeated use of the word in 
what is perhaps the most tremendously im- 
pressive passage of the Apocalypse asso- 
ciated it in the popular mind with the 
terrors of the Last Judgment and the awful 
punishment of the wicked. Sinners, the 
seer of the Revelation tells us, “ shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death.” The idea has run through many 
familiar passages of literature, as_ in 
Southey’s “ The Devil’s Walk ”: 


From his brimstone bed, at break of day, 
A walking the Devil is gone, 

To look at his snug little farm of the world, 
And -see how his stock went on. 


le former times sulfur was commonly 


To-day, however, under the name of 
sulfur—which is precisely what the ancient 
Romans called it—this same mineral has 
come to command the careful study of 
chemists and to hold a place of high im- 
portance in industry and commerce. 

It is probable that the average man does 
not realize to what an extent present-day 
life depends on sulfur and sulfurous prod- 
ucts. As an expert opinion on this subject, 
the following may be quoted from a mono- 
graph issued by the United States National 
Museum: 

Sulfur is a chemical element of major import- 
ance to man. In addition to its utilization in 
practically every form of industry, it enters into 
the make-up of both vegetable and animal tissue, 
and is consequently essential to life itself. The 


small portion required for the maintenance of life 
is supplied in sufficient quantity by the soil, but 
the needs of industry can be met only by recourse 
to the mining of those parts of the earth’s crust 
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in which concentrated deposits of sulfur minerals 


exist. While the amount of sulfur consumed by 
a modern nation is small in comparison with the 
enormous tonnages of iron or coal demanded, its 
application is nevertheless so varied and funda- 
mental that control of an adequate supply is 
essential to industrial independence. 


It is probably not an overstatement to 
say that millions of us would be hard put 
to it, in one way or another, if this essential 
chemical were denied us or stinted in mea- 
sure, and that several hundred thousands of 
our industrial army are more or less directly 
dependent upon sulfurous products in pur- 
suing their daily livelihood in one way or 
another. Sulfuric acid, for instance, is used 
in so many directions that it has not inaptly 
been called the king of chemicals. During 
the fiscal year ending with June, 1917, we 
used more than six million tons of it, nearly 
half of that amount being produced here 
from pyrites imported from Spain. 

During the war, the shortage of available 
shipping practically cut us off from the 
European raw material, and as a result we 
were compelled to rely upon imports from 
Canada, and upon domestic resources of 
pyrites and elemental sulfur for the bulk 
of our sulfuric acid. True, certain of our 
copper-smelting plants yield sulfuric acid 
as a by-product—the quantity averaging 
about one-fifth of the demand; but the most 
remarkable development of recent years has 
been the steady increase in the amount of 
sulfur mined in the United States, mainly 


in two places along the Gulf coast. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SULFUR IN WAR 


Just before this country entered the war, 
an interesting statement was made to Con- 
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SULFUR WELLS ON THE COAST OF THE GULF OF MEXICO-—THE SULFUR-MINING AREA IS SUGGESTIVE 
OF AN OIL-FIELD, BECAUSE OF THE HIGH TRESTLE TOWERS USED TO DRIVE THE PIPES 
DOWN TO THE SUBTERRANEAN DOMES OF THE YELLOW MINERAL 


the sulfur we use in the manufacture of 


gress by the chief of the Bureau of Ord- All 


nance of the Navy Department. He was 


apprehensive lest our prospective foe should 
get the jump on us by a naval raid striking 


northward from somewhere in the Carib- 
bean Sea, perhaps with the assistance of 
bomb-carrying aircraft. He said to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
of Representatives: 


powder is produced on the Louisiana and Texas 
coast, but in consideration of the possibility of 
even that supply being cut off, and its being essen- 
tial in the manufacture of powder, we think it 
wise to lay in a store of sulfur. 

The layman may not know it, but smoke- 
less powder does not ignite easily, and, 
therefore, every charge is inflamed by a 
small quantity of black powder, which is 





























GREAT BINS OF SOLIDIFIED SULFUR, FROM WHICH A STEAM-SHOVEL IS DIGGING THE MINERAL AND 
LOADING IT INTO FREIGHT-CARS FOR SHIPMENT-—-SOME OF THESE BINS ARE AS MUCH 
AS TWO HUNDRED FEET SQUARE AND FIFTY FEET DEEP 
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very sensitive to the firing-primer or the 
electric spark, as the case may be. Sulfur 
is one of the essential ingredients of black 
powder, and has the distinctive property of 
increasing the rate of combustion. In this 
way the instant ignition of the entire pro- 
pulsive charge of smokeless powder is 
effected. 

But that was not the only reason why the 
chief of ordnance wanted a reserve supply 
of sulfur. He needed the mineral to manu- 
facture a very pure sulfuric acid, and by 
means of that acid to make nitric acid from 
his store of Chilean saltpeter. Nitric acid, 
as we were told so often during the war, is 
the prime agent in the preparation of sub- 
stantially all our high explosives. 

During nitration a measurable amount of 
water is freed from the treated materials or 
compounds, and this water, if not taken 
care of, would dilute the nitric acid and 
weaken its action. Accordingly, sulfuric 


acid is added to the nitrating bath; and, be- 
cause of its marked affinity for water, the 
acid absorbs the moisture and leaves the 
nitric acid to do its transforming work 
unimpaired. This applies to the manufac- 
ture of guncotton, nitroglycerin, trinitro- 
toluol—commonly called TNT—and to a 


number of other high explosives. 

It is because sulfur is so vitally impor- 
tant in the manufacture of explosives that 
during the conflict with Germany the War 
Industries Board took control of the pro- 
duction and distribution of the yellow min- 
eral. This part of the government’s vast 
war-time machinery was placed in charge 
of William G. Woolfolk, as chief of the sec- 
tion of sulfur and pyrites. 

Sulfuric acid also plays its part in the 
making of soap; it is widely used in the 
manufacture of coal-tar dyes, medicines, 
and allied synthetic preparations; it is an 
agent in the refinement of illuminating oils; 
it is the electrolyte most commonly em- 
ployed in storage-batteries; and it has a 
prime function in the production of certain 
artificial fertilizers. It is indispensable to the 
rubber industry, and it plays an important 
part in the making of wood-pulp paper 
—not serving as a bleach, as most people 
would suppose, but as an instrument in 
breaking down the substance of the woody 
fiber. One might mention matches, inks, 
and scores of other widely used commodities 
the production of which is dependent upon 
either sulfur or sulfuric acid; but enough 
has already been said to justify the state- 
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ments quoted from the National Museum’s 
monograph on the subject. 


THE SULFUR DOMES OF THE GULF COAST 


Sulfur-mining in Louisiana and Texas 
was made possible through the genius of the 
late Herman Frasch, who attacked the prob- 
lem after fortunes had been wasted and 
many men had sacrificed their lives in try- 
ing to get down into the bowels of the earth 
to obtain the sulfur known to lie there. 
The deposits were discovered as far back 
as 1868, when borings were sunk during 
explorations for oil. The mineral is found 
in-so-called domes, which rear their crowns 
anywhere from a few hundred to a thousand 
feet or more below the surface. These 
domes range in diameter all the way from 
a few yards to a mile and a half, and have 
been found to extend to depths of several 
thousand feet. The sulfur lies in lenses, or 
beds, as much as a hundred feet in thick- 
ness, interspersed with strata of limestone 
and gypsum. 

The whole coast bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico is low; and this fact had much to 
do with the failure of the earlier efforts to 
mine the sulfur. Quicksand overlay the 
mineral, and made all ordinary methods of 
sinking shafts of no avail. The treacherous 
sands could not be held in place, nor could 
they be hardened by artificial freezing— 
which was tried—sufficiently to make min- 
ing operations practicable to the depth re- 
quired. There was also danger from as- 
phyxiating gases, which overcame the more 
venturesome of the workers. Such was the 
situation in the early nineties, when Her- 
man Frasch started his experiments. 

Up to a certain point Frasch was aided 
by his knowledge of driving oil-wells deep 
ddwn into the earth. It was a matter of 
laboratory knowledge that elemental sulfur 
would melt at a temperature of two hundred 
and thirty-nine degrees Fahrenheit; and he 
aimed to dislodge the mineral by heat and, 
while still fluid, to pump it up to the sur- 
face, where it could be stored and allowed 
to recongeal. 

This meant that he must deliver his 
heating medium down into the domes hun- 
dreds of feet underground, and must raise 
the sulfur to a temperature high enough to 
keep it fluid until it reached the light of 
day. Offhand, this may sound fairly simple, 
especially when the inventor had at his 
disposal a group of boilers capable of sup- 
plying him with a large volume of super- 
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MOLTEN SULFUR FLOWING FROM THE PIPE THAT HAS BROUGHT IT UP FROM THE BOWELS 
OF THE EARTH, TO BE TEMPORARILY STORED IN A HUGE WOODEN BIN 


heated water; but before success crowned 
Frasch’s efforts he had serious mechanical 
difficulties to overcome. 

If the sulfur fell below a temperature of 
two hundred and thirty-nine degrees, it 
would crystallize. If this happened while 
in transit, there was danger of blocking the 
pipe, and there was also a risk that the 
lower end of the conduit might become 
closed for the same reason. One by one, 
however, Frasch surmounted the natural 


and the technical obstacles that stood be- 
tween him and his goal. 


HOW THE MOLTEN SULFUR IS PIPED UP 


In its perfected form the mining ap- 
paratus consists of a line of triple pipes, one 
inside of the other, differing sufficiently in 
size to provide three separate annular pas- 


sages. Through the outermost and largest 
one the superheated water is sent under- 
ground; through the central and smallest 
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tube compressed air is forced down into the 
bowels of the earth; and through the in- 
termediate conduit a stream of molten- sul- 
fur is raised to the surface by the natural 
impulse of the air seeking an upward 
escape. 

At the ground level, when beginning its 
journey downward, the water has a tem- 
perature well above three hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. At the bottom of the pipe it 
fills into the subterranean cavities formed 
during the melting of the sulfur, and does 
not return to the surface. After the super- 
heated water has been pumped into the 
ground for a number of hours the melted 
sulfur forms a pool at the bottom of the 
well, and it is then brought up by means 
of the compressed air lift. 

The operators know when a well is near- 
ing exhaustion by the increasing percentage 
of water that comes up with the mineral. 
A good well will flow steadily for twelve 
months or more before reaching the limit 
of profitable working. 

VAST BINS OF PURE SULFUR 

The molten sulfur is run into bins fash- 
ioned of heavy planking, and holding thou- 
sands of tons, where it soon solidifies. To 
ship the mineral it is only necessary to take 
down the planking and to break up the solid 
mass with charges of blasting-powder, after 
which the sulfur is handled by steam- 
shovels and loaded upon cars for direct de- 
livery or transshipment in steamers. The 
business has proved an exceedingly profit- 
able one. The stock of the company own- 


ing the Louisiana mines, par value one hun- 
dred dollars a share, was quoted not long 
ago at twenty-one thousand dollars bid, 
with none offered for sale. 

The sulfur mined by the Frasch process 
is poured into the bins nearly one hundred 
per cent pure, the only foreign matter being 
a trifling amount of ash from decomposed 
gypsum. It ranges in color from the rich 
red of grape-juice to the brilliant yellow 
hue with which most of us are more 
familiar. 

At the Texas mines there are bins one 
hundred and forty feet long, one hundred 
feet wide, and fifty feet high, each of which, 
when full of sulfur, holds thirty thousand 
tons. The heating-plant consists of a huge 
battery of boilers capable of developing 
about twenty-three thousand steam horse- 
power; but very little steam is used as mo- 
tive energy, most of it serving to heat the 
water that searches out the sulfur in its age- 
long hiding-place. Fuel for the boilers is 
supplied by the oil-wells of the Lone Star 
State. 

Just how much sulfur nature has stored 
away in the deposits of our Gulf coast is 
not known, and cannot be estimated with 
anything like accuracy; but we are daily 
drawing from these subterranean treasure- 
houses great quantities of the mineral. Our 
present needs amount to quite or nearly a 
million tons a year; and it is fortunate, 
both for the purposes of peace and for the 
emergencies of war, that the United States 
no longer need depend upon other countries 
for so indispensable a commodity. 





THE ROSE-GARDEN 


THERE is an ancient garden-close where still 
The roses clamber o'er the lichened walls, 
And twine about the marble pedestals, 

And reach their tendrils to the shallow sill 

Of many a mullioned window; where the trill 
Of the leaf-hid enamored wood-thrush falls; 
And cricket unto cricket clearly calls 

As the pale twilight tiptoes down the hill. 


Therein a dial stands that seems so old 


It has forgotten time. 


About its face 


The roses cluster as they coil and climb; 
And when comes midnight with its moon of gold, 
Two spectral lovers meet there and embrace; 
They—they alone have not forgotten time! 


Clinton Scollard 












Barber John’s Boy 


A NEW HARDISTON NOVEL 


By Ben Ames Williams 


Author of “ The Great Accident,” “The Sea Bride,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEE CONREY 


FTER eighteen years spent in prison for a crime committed under terrible provocation—a 
murderous assault upon a drunken doctor whose gross carelessness caused the death of the 
prisoner’s passionately loved wife—John Bolton returns to the town of Hardiston and 

takes up his old trade as a barber. He is welcomed by all his relatives and friends, with the 
sole exception of his son, John Carmichael Bolton, who has grown up to be paying teller at the 
Citizens’ Bank, and who is engaged to Emily Yates, the daughter of the bank president. Young Mike, 
as he is commonly called, is frankly ashamed of his father. He wishes to resign his position and 
leave town, but both his fiancée and his employer urge him to remain, and he gets the same 
advice from his uncle, Barber John’s brother, Cal Bolton, a prosperous liveryman and horse-trader, 
and from B. B. Beecham, editor of the local newspaper. Nevertheless, the idea persists in his 
mind. To carry it out he will need money, and just at this time a friend in a neighboring town 
offers to take him in on a real-estate speculation if he can put up two thousand dollars. Not 
having the cash, Mike tries to borrow it, but fails. 

One day, while at work in the bank, Mike happens to leave his cage when his father is 
standing in front of it, and during the boy’s absence Barber John redches in through the window 
to retrieve his cigar, which has rolled from the shelf. At the end of the day Mike is horrified to 
find that he is two thousand dollars short in his cash. To make sure that the shortage is not 
due to a slip in figuring, he asks his fellow clerk, Vint Glade, to check his columns. In doing 
so, Vint inquires whether a certain figure is a three or a five; and Mike, knowing it to be a 
three, but seeing that the higher figure will make his books balance, tells the other clerk that it was 





intended for a five. 
IX 


INT GLADE accepted Mike’s lie 
without apparent hesitation. He 
tallied the figure as a five, and con- 

tinued to run his pencil down the column. 

“T believe that was my mistake, Vint,” 
Mike said, after a moment of trembling 
doubt. “I think I read that as a three.” 

Vint nodded. 

“ T’ll soon know, old man. Wait a bit.” 

Mike stepped back out of the way. Vint 
had not looked toward him, and he was 
glad. He wanted time to compose his 
countenance. 

He was not used to lying. It was easy 
enough, he thought; but it was hard to 
stick to the lie, and bolster it, after it was 
told. Already he had a blinding impulse 
to cry out that he had lied, and to proclaim 
the truth; but his fears came back to him. 
He dared not! 


If two thousand dollars was gone, he was 
responsible. It would be thought that he 
had taken it; and with the record of his at- 
tempted borrowings to rise against him, he 
could not face that suspicion. If he were 
not suspected, his father would be. 

“It was in the Bolton blood,” people 
would say. “ Had to come out somehow.” 

His thoughts went into a chaotic jumble. 
He pulled himself together when Vint 
turned around with a slip of paper in his 
hand and nodded reassuringly. 

“ All right,” Vint said. “ That was your 
mistake. Right to a hair, now.” 

Mike swallowed hard. 

“ Thanks,” he said. 

Vint went back to his cage. Ten minutes 
later they left the bank together, and, so 
far.as any mention of the matter went, 
Mike’s shortage was forgotten; but Vint 
was not forgetful, and Mike knew it. Vint 
would remember! 


*Copyright, 1920, by Ben Ames Williams—This story began in the April number of Munsty’s MAGAZINE 
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The week that followed was a hard one 
for Mike; the week after was to be harder, 
and the third week before the ultimate ca- 
tastrophe was to cap the other two. But at 
first, after the shock 
and jar of the dis- 
covery had passed, 
and he had time to 
think, he took some 
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VINT GLADE SAW 
MIKE'S FATHER 
REACH THROUGH THE 
WICKET AFTER THAT 
ACCURSED STOGY 


measure of hope from the situa- 

tion. There was time ahead of 

him — invaluable time. If no 

other recourse offered, he could at least get 
two thousand dollars somewhere, restore it 
to the bank’s vaults, and juggle the books 
to cover what had happened. He could 
surely find the money in that time. 

He forgot that he had already been try- 
ing to get just that sum for two weeks, and 
that he had failed. The investment which 
had been proposed to him was completely 
out of his mind. If he thought of it at all, 
it was to dismiss it utterly. The time was 
up; the chance was gone. 
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Every chance he had was gone, unless 
this shortage were corrected within the 
month. For at the end of that time, unless 
a miracle happened, the raised figure would 
be discovered, and the whole wretched 
story would come out. 

He found his thoughts casting forward 
to that day, and wondering what he would 
say when he was questioned. What could 
he say? If there had béen-a chance for 
him before, there was certainly no chance 
now. By his falsification of the books, he 

was practically convicted out 
of his own mouth; and he 
knew it, and was thoroughly 
wretched. 

Nevertheless, he had in him 
the blood of his 
father, and of 
Cal; and those 
big men were 
fighters, both. 
So was Mike a 
fighter! He 
would not sur- 
render tamely; 
he would keep 
up the struggle 
to- the last day 
allowed him. He 
must find some 
means of fight- 
ing, some plan. 

He struck, in- 
stinctively, at the 
, key of it all. The 
money was gone; 
he had not taken 
it. Then what 
had become of 

it? 
Was it lost? 
If so, where? 
Was it stolen? 
If so, by whom? 
He tried to 
tell himself that it had been lost; that 
it had slipped into some corner or cranny 
in the bank building, between his cage 
and the vault. That first night, he clung 
to this theory with such strenuous hope 
that he could find room for no other 
thought. He took it with him on Sunday, 
when he struck for the woods. He did not 
encounter B. B. that day, and he was glad 
of it; for the editor had an uncanny fa- 
cility for guessing what was in men’s minds. 
Mike did not want even the most kindly 
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of men to read his mind. But that day, 
alone, the idea that the money was simply 
mislaid took such a hold on him that he 
was early at the bank to test it. 

He found the janitor, bent little old 
Wave. Shropshire, sweeping the floor, and 
Mike asked him, in a tone that he tried to 
make facetious: 

“Well, find any money lying around 
loose this morning, Wave?” 

Wave—he had been christened Waverly 
—grinned his crabbed and mirthless little 
grin and shook his head. 

“No; but I wouldn’t be surprised to find 
some, any day, with you two young scal- 
peens about.” 

_““ What would you do if you found a mil- 
lion dollars on the floor some morning, 
Wave?” Mike bantered. 

“Telephone Mr. Yates and the mar- 
shal,” said the janitor harshly. 

Mike nodded, laughed, and went into his 
cage. It was then a quarter before nine 


o’clock, and the vault would not open till 
five minutes to nine; but there was also his 
cage to be searched; and with the old jani- 
tor working about the big room within 
sight of him at all times, Mike managed an 


unostentatious scrutiny of his surroundings 
that left no corner uninspected. The 
money was not there; he became reluctant- 
ly convinced of that. 

When the vault opened, he went to get 
out his books, and took occasion to look 
about him there. Afterward, he went 
through the books, page by page, on the 
chance that a sheaf of bills had been slipped 
between the leaves; but that, too, was a 
fruitless search. 

He had thought he was sure of finding 
the money; but having failed, he realized 
that he had never really hoped for this easy 
solution of his problem. No, it was not 
lost. It had been stolen. Then—by 
whom? 

He decided that it would be well to know 
the form in which the money had been 
stolen; and by a consultation of his memo- 
randa, and a reference to that automatic 
memory which is a part of the equipment 
of those who handle money and accounts, 
he reached a decision. It was not a cer- 
* tainty, but it was something stronger than 
a probability, that the money had been in 
two bundles of twenty-dollar bills—a thou- 
sand dollars in each bundle. They .were 
bundles which had been made up in the 
bank, bound with strips of paper, on which 


the amount enclosed was printed. They 
did not contain new bills, but currency 
which had seen some usage. 

He might have use for this knowledge. 
It was worth having, at any rate. 

But who had stolen the money? ‘There 
was the crux of his problem. He sent his 
thoughts back over the morning of the 
theft, scrutinizing every circumstance to 
find a clue. 

In the morning he had come to the bank 
after Vint Glade was in his cage. He had 
gone to the vaults for his books, and again 
for his currency—an unusually large 
amount, because the day’s checks would be 
heavy. He had carried it, himself, to his 
cage; and he had counted it there, to make 
sure the amount was correct. 

It had been ranged partly on the slab 
beside hini, under his hand; and the change 
in silver and gold had been placed in the 
coin-racks. The larger store of bills was in 
the drawer under the slab, out of sight of 
any one who might come to the window, 
unless he was a very tall man, and unless 
the drawer was open. 

Had Mike left the cage during the morn- 
ing? Yes, once. When Barber John came 
for change, it had been necessary for him 
to go to the vault to get a new store of 
silver. Barber John was the only man in 
the bank at the time, except Vint Glade. 
Glade’s back had been turned; but he had 
heard Barber John’s exclamation, and had 
looked around in time to see Mike’s father 
reach through the wicket after that ac- 
cursed stogy. 

Had the drawer been open then? Mike 
tried to remember; but his memories were 
confused by his own hopes and fears. If it 
had been open, the stogy would have fallen 
into it when it dropped off the slab on the 
inside. But might it not have been open 
before, and have been closed after he left 
the cage? He had a dreadful fear that this 
had been the case; and he dwelt upon this 
fear until it became something like cer- 
tainty in his own mind. 

What other chance had there been for 
theft? Save that once, Mike had not left 
the cage. It was true that he had turned 
his back now and then, when he consulted 
his books; but at these times there was 
seldom any one at the window. When 
there were customers at the window, he 
was busy cashing their checks. There 
might have been a chance for some one to 
reach through the window; but he could 
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hopeless dread. So far 
as his knowledge went, 
the only person who 
could have taken the 
money was his father, 
was Barber John, the 
man who had killed 
another man and spent 
twenty years in prison 
for his offense against 

the law. 
Barber John? His 

father? 
In the _ beginning, 
when this suspicion 
= first came to Mike, he 
uy had flung it scornfully 
© aside. His father was 
—his father. What- 
ever he had done in 
the past, he was not a 
thief. Thus Mike re- 
assured himself; but 
when the doubts and 
fears returned again 
l > and again, he found it 
ia more and more diffi- 
cult to throw them be- 

hind him. 

His father might 
have done it; he had 
the opportunity; he 
had killed a man, and 
there was nothing to 
keep him from com- 
mitting a lesser crime. 
It was true, he did not need the 
money. At any rate, Mike sup- 
posed he had no need of it; but 
there were men, Mike knew, who 
steal for love of stealing. Was his 
father such a man? Had Barber 
John done this theft? 

Mike never fully admitted to 
himself that he believed his father 
guilty. Nevertheless, the belief 
was there—a live force, an actu- 
ating force in what he did there- 
after. He did not believe his father 
i thief; but he acted as he would 
have acted in that belief. 

He set himself to get back the 
money and restore it. If Barber 
John had stolen it, where was it 
SOMETHING DROPPED hidden? 

FROM BEHIND THE MIR- Mike considered this problem. 
ROR TO THE TOP OF THE Barber John’s room in Cal’s house 
CABINET WHERE THE RAZORS LAY held a high old black walnut desk 





not set his finger on any one 

moment or any one person 

and say: . 
“It might have been done 

then; he might have done it.” 
Mike’s thoughts 

were busy with these 

things for three days 

before he gave up in 


























































that had belonged to John’s father. John 
used it. Cal’s desk was in the living-room, 
down-stairs. Besides the desk, there was 
the bed that might offer a hiding-place, 
and the bureau, and the carpet on the floor. 
The money might have been slipped be- 
neath that carpet. 

Mike went to his father’s room once or 
twice and studied it. Then he waited for 
his chance to make the careful search he 
planned. 

It came on the second Sunday after the 
theft. Cal and John, with old Bildad to 
drive them, were going down to the south- 
ern end of the county for the day. Mike 
refused to go along; he said he had ar- 
ranged to see Emily in the afternoon, and 
this was true enough. When they were 
gone, he had the house to himself save for 
the woman housekeeper; and he went at 
once to his father’s room. He spent two 
hours there. He searched the desk, the 
bureau, the bed. He felt along the carpet 
edge for a betraying bulge; and three times 
he ripped up a length of it where something 
lay, to find only the thick, folded news- 
papers which had been spread upon the 
floor when the carpet: was laid. When he 
left the room he knew the money was not 
there. 

Then where could it be? At the shop 
where Barber John spent each day? Mike 
did not believe so. Barber John must have 
it in his pocket—must carry it with him 
always. 

Mike was miserably unhappy that after- 
noon when he went to see Emily. Emily 
saw his unhappiness without understanding 
it, and tried to guess its cause, and asked 
Mike about it; but he would tell her noth- 
ing. There was nothing he could tell her, 
though he longed to tell some one. 

It is hard for youth to bear a heavy se- 
cret alone; nevertheless Mike found 
strength to hold his tongue, and denied that 
there was any cause for his moroseness. 
Emily knew better. She had her woman’s 
heritage of curiosity, and she told herself 
that she would find out somehow; but she 
asked Mike no further questions. She set 
herself to cheer him up, so that in the end 
he left her more happy than he had been 
for days. 

That night she asked her father whether 
all went well at the bank. He told her that 
everything was quite right. She said Mike 


was unhappy about something, and asked 
Eli Yates if he knew what the something 
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was. He laughed at her for imagining 
things, so she held her tongue; but she was 
thinking hard. 

On Monday Mike tried to borrow two 
thousand dollars from Cal Bolton. 

“ You still trying that, Mike?” Cal ex- 
claimed. “ You surely do stick to a thing. 
What do you want it for?” 


“T can’t tell you, Uncle Cal. Can’t you 
let me have it, anyway?” 
“Same old thing, is it? Same as be- 


fore?” Cal asked. 
you, Mike?” 

If Mike had dared to confess that he was 
in trouble, Cal would have given him the 
money blindly; but Mike did not dare. It 
was his secret, and he dared not share it; 
so he lied again. 

“Yes, the same old thing, sir,” he said. 

Cal shook his head. 

“I never traded sight unseen; and I 
don’t aim to make a start now, Mike.” 

Mike gave up that hope. In the des- 
peration of the next few days, he tried 
again to borrow from Vint Glade, and with 
no better success; but this second attempt 
was to have consequences. It was to em- 
broil him with Emily. 

Vint met Emily on the street one after- 
noon as he left the bank. Mike had gone 
another way, and Emily stopped Vint and 
asked: 

“Where did Mike go? 
Do you know?” 

Vint shook his head. 

“Turned down the other way,” he told 
her; and then, smiling a little, he asked: 
“Ts it time for me to wish you and Mike 
luck?” 

Emily flushed and laughed. 

“Of course not,” she said. “ The very 
idea! What made you think that?” 

She was confused, and she did not know 
exactly what to say. 

“Why,” said Vint amiably, “he’s been 
trying to borrow two thousand dollars, and 
I just supposed it was for a house, or some- 
thing of the kind.” 

“ He tried to borrow two thousand dol- 
lars?” Emily repeated in astonishment. 
“ What for?” 

“‘ We-ell now, he didn’t tell me a thing,” 
Vint admitted. “I oughtn’t to have said 
anything. Don’t let on I told you, will 
you? I thought you knew.” 

Emily laughed happily. 

“I’m afraid you’ve given away his se- 
cret,” she said. ‘“ He was preparing a sur- 


“ Not in trouble, are 


Where is he? 
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prise for me—he thought I didn’t know 
anything about it. I thought I could fool 
you, but I see you really know.” 

“That so?” Vint asked. “ Well, then 
I suppose there’s no harm done, if you al- 
ready knew.” 

She said good-by to him, hating him. 
He said good-by to her, quite sure that she 
had known nothing whatever about Mike’s 
plans until he dropped the word in her ear. 

“ So I wouldn’t wonder if Michael will 
have some tall explaining to do,” Vint told 
himself, and strolled away. 

He was right in his anticipation. Mike 
did have some tall explaining to do—that 
is, he was invited to do it. 

He saw Emily that evening, and she 
wasted no words at all. She was really 
angry with him, for there are few things 
that make a woman so furious as to learn 
the business of the man she loves from 
some one else. If he tells her himself, he 
may win pardon for almost any crime; but 
let the information come from some one 
else— 

Emily was furious with Mike for sub- 
jecting her to that humiliation. Neverthe- 
less, she was as curious as she was furious; 
and so she began cajolingly, with a hand 
slipped through his arm. 

“Mike, what is it you’re planning to 
do?” she asked. 

He was unhappy, and her words startled 
him. All he could say was: 

“ Huh?” 

“ You've been so blue for the last week 
or two—never smiling. You’ve got some- 
thing on your mind.” 

He shook his head too zealously. 

“ No, I haven’t.” 

She pinched his arm and smiled at him. 

“ Mike, what do you want two thousand 
dollars for?” 

That was like cold water in his face, and 
he gasped. What did he want two thou- 
sand dollars for? What did he not want 
it for? It seemed to him that all he treas- 
ured in the world, and all he ever might 
treasure, hung on the acquisition of two 
thousand dollars before the end of the 
month. What did he want two thousand 
dollars for? To answer that question would 
be to catalogue the good things of life, one 
by one. 

There was no answer he could make; so 
he lied. Lying was coming no easier to 


Mike, though he was becoming used to the 
necessity. 
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“I don’t want two thousand dollars,” he 
said. 

Her eyes were angry. 

“Then why have you been trying to 
borrow it from that Vint Glade?” she asked 
in a swift rush of words. 

If Vint had heard her he would have 
known what she thought of him beyond 
any peradventure. When a woman pre- 
fixes your name with the word “ that,” she 
does not like you. 

“T haven’t,” said Mike stupidly. 

He knew that she knew better; but there 
was nothing else for him to say. He was 
enmeshed in his own lies, with no escape 
save to persist in lying. 

But it developed quite speedily that even 
in lying there was no escape for him. Em- 
ily asked him to tell her; he refused. Then 
she begged him to tell her; and he denied 
that there was anything to tell. Finally 
she commanded him to tell her; and he 
stuck to his lie. So then she told him to go 
away from her, and swore that she would 
never speak to him again. 

Now, when a woman smiles as she bids 
you good night, you may tremble in an- 
ticipation of your next encounter, for you 
do not know whether she will be fair or 
stormy. . But when she swears she will 
never speak to you again—swears it ve- 
hemently—you may smile with confidence, 
for you may be sure that if you come on 
your knees and make amends, she will tri- 
umphantly forgive you. 

Mike did not know this. He only knew 
what Emily had said, and that she was the 
world to him; so he was so completely un- 
happy that his misery overwhelmed and 
numbed him. He no longer felt its pangs, 
and he prepared to accept the worst that 
fate could thereafter hand him with some 
measure of composure in his countenance 
and in his heart. 

He was destined to have some need of 
this composure. 

xX 


BARBER JOHN’s shop continued its sober 
and comfortable way. John was happy 
enough to be back in this town of his youth, 
and back among the friends of his youth. 
No one reminded him of the years that had 
gone out of his life; no one reminded him 
that he was—that which he was. Men 
submitted their polls tobe clipped and their 
throats to be scraped without a qualm. 

Even when, by some mysterious agency, 














the story was spread abroad that John had 
been accustomed to shave the heads of the 
condemned, the business of the shop held 
up. Perhaps it increased. Certainly it be- 
came a sort of fearsome test of the courage 
of those whose adolescent beards were 
pricking through their cheeks, to go and 
sit in the chair of Barber John. There was 
a distinct thrill in lying helpless under the 
hands that had strangled a man; in feeling 
across your throat the keen edge that had 
scraped heads for death. The story, when 
it spread abroad, was a sort of morbid ad- 
vertisement for John. 

On the morning before the last day of 
the month—that is to say, on the morning 
of Mike’s last day of grace but one—old 
Bildad opened the shop at a little after 
seven o’clock, as he was accustomed to do. 
He went at the task of sweeping out, grum- 
bling, as he worked, in the habitual under- 
tone of the lonely darky. 

Bildad had always lived in a land of 
make-believe. It had begun long before he 
traded himself, as a skittish steed, for Cal 
Bolton’s horse; and it had continued ever 
since. He was a teller of tales; and the 
number of his tales was legion. Also, 
though he vouched for every one, there was 
scarce a spark of truth in the least of them. 
The truth was not in the man. 

Given a slightly different turn of the 
wheel, and old Bildad would have been a 
Bill Nye, a Mark Twain, or perhaps, if the 
wheel had taken a romantic turn, a Steven- 
son. As it was, he was simply a lying old 
darky. 

This particular morning, as he swept, he 
was telling himself a story about how he 
had razored another darky in his younger 
days. The razor has an uncanny fascina- 
tion for the negro mind. There is nothing 
subtle about it; it requires no long practise 
or training. One need not concern oneself 
with point or blade, with thrust or parry. 
Almost any one can pick up a razor, fold 
the blade ‘back across his knuckles, take a 
windmill swing, and do damage. 

Bildad loved Barber John’s razors; and 
this morning, as on other mornings, he 
stopped for a while to take them out of 
their cases, wipe them lovingly, one by 
one, and lay them on a clean towel, ready 
for John’s hand. He talked to them as he 
fondled the shining steel; but in the end 
he went back to his sweeping. 

Bildad was an impressionistic sweeper. 
He worked by fits and starts. He swept 
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some of the floor dirt out of the back door, 
and some out of the front door. Then he 
moved the chairs that were ranged along 
one wall for the accommodation of those 
who waited their turns in the shop. He 
swept up the dirt that was littered beneath 
them, and built it into a neat pile. Then 
he took the spittoon, emptied and cleaned 
it, brought it back, and set it on the pile 
of dirt. It hid the sweepings in a fashion 
that was quite satisfactory to Bildad’s un- 
critical eye. 

The other segment of the room, about 
the chair where Barber John -served his 
customers, he swept more carefully; but 
when he had the dirt collected, he did not 
know just what to do with it. Either door 
was half the room away. He looked around 
for a hiding-place, and his eye fell on the 
tall jar into which Barber John was accus- 
tomed to drop his used towels. 

Bildad grinned, and gathered up the dirt 
in his black old hands, which had lighter 
palms, as if made of wood from which the 
finish had worn off. He dropped into the 
tall jar as much of the dust and dirt as he 
could pick up; and the rest he scattered 
with a sweep of his broom far across the 
floor, so that it would not catch the mascu- 
line eye. A woman would have screamed 
at the sight. 

Bildad’s duties included the dusting of 
the barber’s chair, and of the cabinet which 
held the razors and other appurtenances of 
Barber John’s trade. He finished this in 
lack-luster fashion. 

Above the cabinet a mirror hung by 
wires from the molding. It was so placed 
that customers enduring a hair-cut could 
watch the shape of their head emerge from 
their uncut shocks as a figure emerges, 
under the sculptor’s chisel, from a block of 
marble. The mirror was dusty and was 
growing dustier. Bildad had not touched 
it for a week, or maybe a month, or maybe 
more. 

“ Looks lak I don’t ever git to dat mir- 
ror,” he told himself this morning. 

He went to the door to see if Barber 
John was coming; for then he would have 
to stop work, and would escape the mirror. 
But Bildad’s luck was against him that day. 
His artifice with that last pile of dust had 
been a time-saver; now he had time on his 
hands. 

“ Serves you right, you lazy ol’ houn’,” 
he told himself’ “ Now git you a cheer an’ 
rub dat mirror down!” 
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MIKE CAME TO HIS FEET, PALE AS DEATH, AND TREMBLING. 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS HAD BEEN 


STOLEN FROM THE BANK; HIS FATHER HAD HAD THE ONLY OPPORTUNITY. TO STEAL THE MONEY 


He fetched a chair across the room, 
climbed on it, and streaked the dust on the 
mirror’s surface with sweeping strokes of 
the dirty towel which he used as a duster. 
His gyrations disturbed the mirror. It 
swung back and forth, and flapped out 
from the wall; and something dropped from 
behind it to the top of the cabinet where 
the razors lay. 

Bildad saw it drop—a little, loose wad 
of stiff, yellow paper. He studied it for a 
minute with down-looking eyes, while his 
old arm continued its automatic sweep 
across the glass. Then he got down from 
the chair, took up the wed of paper, and 
flattened it out. The result was that the 
wad became two paper bands. Bildad had 
never seen their like before* Furthermore, 
they had printing on them. 


Now Bildad could not read—that is to 
say, he could not read book-reading; but 
he had handled enough money in his life 
to recognize the figures 1 and 2, to know a 
cipher when he saw one, and to understand 
the full significance of a dollar sign. So 
that when he looked at these two paper 
bands, his eyes stuck out like a crab’s. 
Also, he licked his lips; and he turned the 
bands in his hand, trying to find something 
else about them besides the printing. 

“ Less’n I’m a fool,” said Bildad, “ an’ 
I ain’ no fool whur money is in it any- 
wheres, den dese here papers says a thou- 
sand dollars on de each one; but dey ain’ 
no thousand dollars nowhur about.” He 
made another scrutiny, and added a fur- 
ther conclusion. “ Dey ain’ nary dollar,” 
he declared. 














He looked behind the mirror to make 
sure of this. There was nothing there. He 
wondered. 

Then, hearing Barber John’s voice out- 
side the open door, he flipped the bands 
back into the place behind the mirror, and 
came as near blushing as a darky maycome. 
He felt that there was guilt in this matter, 
somewhere; and he felt personally guilty, 
without knowing why. When there is any 
guilt around, such an old negro as Bildad 
just can’t help taking on himself more than 
his share of it. 

Barber John came in with B. B. Beech- 
am, and they both greeted Bildad. The 
darky grinned, touched his forehead, and 
licked his lips anxiously. What was he in 
for, now? He didn’t want any truck with 
white folks’ money. 

Barber John was taking off his coat. 
Bildad got the white garment which John 
wore in his shop, and the barber put it on. 
By that time B. B. had put aside his coat 
and collar and taken his place in the chair. 

“ Hair-cut and shave,” he told Barber 
John, emphasizing the connecting word; 
and John nodded. 

“ Down the side?” he asked. 

“Tf you please,” said B. B. courteously. 

Barber John set to work. 

Now, it is traditional that barbers are 
talkative. I have never met a talkative 
barber. Certainly Barber John, on the oc- 
casions when I have submitted to his min- 
istrations, talked no more than amiability 
required. On this occasion he went quietly 
to work, shingling up the back of B. B.’s 
neck, and before the ears. He said nothing 
at all. 

It was B. B. who spoke first. The edi- 
tor asked Barber John whether Mike was 
well. John said he hoped so. 

“The boy and I haven’t got together 
yet, not to mention,” he confessed, a little 
wistfully. 

B. B. thought Mike had been looking 
ill, but he did not say so. Barber John 
thought of his boy, and then he thought of 
other people’s boys, and that led him to 
think of an item in the gossip of the town 
the night before. 

“T hear that boy in your office is in 
trouble again,” he remarked. 

B. B. cleared his throat and assented un- 
comfortably. 

“ He’s a good boy, too; a good worker— 
as willing a boy as I ever saw.” 

“Stole from the candy shop, didn’t he?” 
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“ Yes, he and some other boys used to 
go in there and telephone, and reach into 
the cash-drawer at the same time; so the 
marshal marked some bills, and got them.” 

“What will they do?” Barber John 
asked thoughtfully. 

“I think they’ll give him a chance,” said 
B. B. “I don’t understand the boy,” he 
added. “ He tried to steal from the girls 
in the office—my type-setters, you know. 
He took a dollar bill from each of their 
pocketbooks.” 

Barber John was interested. 

“ How’d you find out it was him?” he 
asked. 

“He was the only one up-stairs alone, 
where their pocketbooks were; so I sent 
for him and talked to him.” 

“ Get him to adm‘t :?’ 

“Yes. I asked him questions until he 
got tangled up.” 

He hesitated, and Barber John prompted 
him. 

“What did you ask him?” 

“I asked him why he took the money,” 
said B. B. ‘“ Of course he denied it; so I 
talked to him for a while, and then I asked 
him how much money he had in his pockets. 
He said he had a dollar and twenty cents. 
I asked where he got it. He said his mother 
gave it to him to get some things from the 
store; so I called one of the girls, and told 
her, in his hearing, to go out and telephone 
and ask his mother. Then I went out with 
her and told her not to telephone, for I 
didn’t want to worry his mother. When 
I went back the boy gave in. He gave 
back the dollar to one girl and the twenty 
cents to the other, and he’s going to pay 
the rest out of his wages.” 

“Are you going to keep him?” Barber 
John asked, a little surprised. 

B. B. nodded, and blushed as if he were 
ashamed of his good action. 

“Why, yes—boys are scarce.” 

Barber John smiled. 

“You’d make a good detective if you 
were harder-hearted, B. B.” 

B. B. didn’t like that. 

“T’m as hard-hearted as any man you 
ever saw,” he said; “ but I’ve got to have 
a boy in the office.” 

Bildad was fairly cowering, in the far- 
thest corner, in the presence of this thief- 
catcher. He felt as if he had stolen two 
thousand dollars; and he was afraid B. B. 
would turn and see the figures written in 
letters of fire across his forehead. 
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He was glad when B. B. was shaved and 
shorn, and had paid and gone his way. He 
might have confessed his find, just then, 
but other customers came in, and there was 
no time; and the more Bildad thought it 
over, the more frightened he became. In 
the end, he decided to tell Barber John 
nothing at all. 

The day droned on quietly, as days pass 
in small towns. Once Barber John went 
to the bank for change, and Mike watched 
his father with his heart in his eyes. There 
was no other incident. 

But that night, as it chanced, Cal Bolton 

was away, and Mike and Barber John were 
alone. John did not come home till after 
eight o’clocl-, when he had closed the shop. 
He found Mike in the living-room, reading, 
and he took a book and sat down across 
the table from his boy, with the lamp be- 
tween them. 
: For a little while both of them seemed to 
be absorbed in their reading; and though 
John’s back was crooked and his son’s was 
straight, no one who saw them could have 
mistaken the fact that they were father and 
son. There was the same rugged power in 
each countenance. 

Once or twice Barber John looked across 
at the boy, almost furtively; and he 
watched until it seemed that Mike was 
about to raise his eyes and meet those of 
his father. Each time Barber John dropped 
his own to his book again. 

Mike seemed absorbed in his book; but 
he was not. His thoughts were on his 
father. In the end, Barber John found 
himself forced to speak. 

“ Mike!” he said. 

The boy looked up. 

“ You’re not looking well,” said Barber 
John. 

Mike flushed. 

“ Pshaw, I’m all right,” he protested. 

“ You’re bothered about something, son.” 
Barber John considered. “Is it me?” he 
asked. “Is it me, son?” 

“No, no!” he cried. This was one lie 
that Mike would always tell, even to him- 
self. “ I’m proud of you. I’m not ashamed; 
I don’t care what you are. I don’t care 
what people say, or anything. I’m not 
ashamed of you.” 

His answer told more than he had meant 
to tell; and Barber John knew well enough 
that his son did protest too much. Never- 
theless, he was glad the boy had lied. That 
was something! 
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“You’re sure there’s no trouble?” he 
asked again, gently. 

“ No, sir,” Mike insisted. 

“You and Emily haven’t quarreled?” 

“ No, sir. That is—no, sir.” 

“ Don’t happen to need any money for 
anything, do you, Mike?” 

Mike stared at his father with horror 
dawning in his eyes. Was this divination, 
guesswork, or mere chance? He tried to 
speak; his lips moved. 

“ No,” he mumbled. 

“ Because I’ve come into a couple of 
thousand, lately, that I don’t know what to 
do with, and you’re welcome if you need it, 
Mike,” said Barber John. 

Mike came to his feet, pale as death, and 
trembling. It did not occur to him that 
this was his chance to get the sum he need- 
ed. In what Barber John had said he could 
see only one significance. His father had 
recently come into two thousand dollars. 
Two thousand dollars had been stolen from 
the bank; his father had had the only op- 
portunity to steal the money. He turned 
and fled from the room, choking, broken, 
and sick at heart. 

He knew now. His father, who had 
killed a man, was also a thief! 

XI 

THE next day was the last of the month. 
Mike, in the bank, lived through that day 
in numb misery. He had given up; there 
was no longer any chance. He must sim- 
ply wait for the stroke to fall. 

He wondered how the blow would come. 
He had covered his tracks in a way that 
delayed the discovery. He had penciled 
a “5” on the furnace check, instead of 
the “ 3 ” which had been the original fig- 
ure. The check stood on the bank’s books 
and records everywhere as being for five 
thousand odd dollars. 

There was no evidence in the bank to 
betray him. There was only the evidence 
of the furnace treasurer, who had cashed 
the check, and who would know that only 
three thousand odd dollars had been paid 
out on it. 

Mike tried to foresee what would hap- 
pen; but his head was sick, he could not 
think. He could only repeat, over and 
over, his father’s name in his thoughts. He 
did his work without thinking, hour by 
hour. 

Eli Yates took pride in his bank; he had 
installed, in some respects, the most mod- 














ern methods. One of his rules was that 
every account carried by the bank should 
be balanced daily. This was religiously 
done; and this meant that the end of the 
month had lost its bookkeeping terrors. 
When the bank closed on the last day, it 
was simply necessary to enclose in en- 
velopes, address, and mail the statements 
that were kept up to date day by day. 
This day the bank’s doors were shut at 
the routine hour; and Mike and 
Vint Glade helped with the work of 
preparing the statements for mail- 


ing. Mike himself addressed the 





envelope that would betray him. He had 
an insane impulse to destroy it. Then the 
impulse died in dull acceptance of the 
situation. There was nothing to do but to 
let the blow fall. 

He saw the statement go into the maii. 

At supper that night he was silent; and 
Cal and his father remarked on this after- 
ward, and wondered, and asked each other 
for a clue to the mystery of the boy’s un- 
happiness. 

After supper he left them, went out 
alone, and walked the streets aimlessly. 
Twice he passed the home of Eli Yates, and 
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once he saw Emily through the window. 
He wanted to go in; but he knew—that is 
to say, he thought he knew—that she would 


never speak to him again. He watched 













“YOU OUGHT TO HAVE REPORTED THE SHORT- 
AGE, MIKE; THEN THERE'D HAVE 
BEEN NO HARM DONE” 


her for a little from the sidewalk; then 
some one came along the street, and he 
hurried away. 

He thought, a little while after that, that 
luck might still save him. The glaring 
fraud on the furnace account might pass 
unnoticed. Such things had happened. If 
it were only overlooked for a day or two, 
the tragedy might still be dodged. He 
clung to the hope of that. There was noth- 
ing else for him to cling to. His father, 
his father— 

Would they arrest Jarber John at once, 
when they heard Vint Glade’s story? 
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MIKE GUESSED THAT EMILY 
KNEW, AND THOUGHT 
HIM GUILTY 


Would they make Mike speak the word 
that would betray his father? When he 
thought of that possibility, he felt like 
death. Death would be easy; but—he 
could not shirk. It was not in Bolton blood 
to shirk, and he was a Bolton. 

When he got home his father and Cal 
were abed. Mike undressed and prayed 
for sleep; but it did not come for hours. 

In the morning his eyes were hollow. 
Barber John said that he was sick; that he 
ought to stay away from the bank that 
day. Mike would have liked to stay away, 
but he could not do it. He must see the 
blow fall. 


He was in his cage early; he began the 


day at the stroke of nine. He waited for 
the lightning to strike. 

Three times in the first hour he thought 
he saw Charley Marsh, owner of the fur- 
nace, come in through the door. Each time 
he found that he was mistaken, and his 
heart beat again. Came a fourth time, 
however, and he was not mistaken. Marsh 
came in; he came straight to Mike’s own 
window. Mike braced himself for the blow. 


Marsh thrust a check through the wicket. 
It was for fifty dollars, made out by Marsh 
himself; to “ cash.” 

“ Fives and tens, please,” Marsh said 
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“T’m going up to Columbus 
for a day or two.” 
Mike gave him the money, and the fur- 


cheerfully. 


nace man went out. Mike was shivering 
with relief. Marsh was going away; the 
matter of the check might be delayed till 
his return. Two days, perhaps—a reprieve 
—a chance! 

Mike was as much elated at this chance 
as if it were sure to mean salvation. He 
even whistled a little jig tune under his 
breath, so that Vint looked at him curious- 
ly from the next cage, and asked rather 
unpleasantly: 

“ What’s the good news?” 
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EMILY YATES MET MIKE 
ON THE STREET AND 
TURNED HER HEAD AWAY 





Mike wanted to tell him 
that he was whistling because 
Charley Marsh was going 
away; but he could not very 
well do that. Vint would not 
understand. He said nothing; but happi- 
ness flooded into him. He was unreason- 
ably elated. Nothing mattered now; he 
was saved. That is to say, he was safe for 
two days. He would find the money some- 
where, in that time. He could produce it, 
make some explanation, cover the incident. 

He wondered what explanation he could 
give. He had not thought of that before; 
he had not thought beyond the exposure 
that he had expected. He supposed he 
would tell the truth, or something like the 
truth. That, in itself, would be a joyful 
thing. He was sick of lies. The truth 
would be good. 
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Then Charley Marsh came in the door 
again, with a slip of paper in his hands, 
and Mike turned sick and white. Marsh 
was smiling; he came to the window and 
slid the check toward Mike. Mike recog- 
nized it, recognized his penciled figure “* 5 ” 
above the “ 3.” 

“ This is a rotten bank, Mike,” Marsh 
said amiably. 

From panic, Mike suddenly turned cold 
with resignation. 

“ Why, Mr. Marsh?” he asked, steadily 
enough. 

“ You’ve raised this check two thousand 
on me. What are you trying to do—bank- 
rupt the old furnace?” 

Marsh was still amiable. 
at the check. 

“TI cashed this,” he said. “ As I remem- 
ber it, it was for five thousand—” 

Marsh suddenly flushed with embarrass- 
ment. He looked around the bank. 

“Is Eli in?” he asked huskily. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mike. “ In his office.” 

Marsh reached through the wicket and 
took the check. 

“ T’d better see him,” he said. 

Then he hurried toward Eli’s door. Mike 
watched him go, and he saw Vint Glade 
likewise watching. Then he turned back 
to his work. In a minute, now, the blow 
would fall. 


Mike glanced 
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But it was more than a minute before 
anything happened. Charley Marsh dis- 
appeared into Eli’s office, and the door 
closed behind him. Vint Glade looked at 
Mike and grinned. That was all. 

Mike tried to listen, to hear what they 
were saying; but their voices came to him 
only fitfully, as the faintest of murmurs. 
Not even the girls with the books, half-way 
between Mike and the office, could hear. 
Mike was sure of that. 

A minute passed, and five, and ten. 
Then Eli opened his office door, called one 
of these girls, and gave her some instruc- 
tion. Mike saw her get a book from the 
vault and take it into Eli’s office. 

Another wait. Then Eli sent for what 
Mike recognized as the carbon copy of a 


bank statement—the furnace’s, beyond 
doubt. 
Five minutes more dragged past. Even- 


tually Charley Marsh came out and went 
away, and still nothing happened—not for 
close to half an hour. Then Eli Yates 
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strolled out into the banking-room, spoke 
to one of the bookkeepers in a casual way, 
came toward the tellers’ cages, and nodded 
pleasantly when Mike and Vint looked to- 
ward him. 

“ Everything O. K., boys?” he asked 
cheerfully. 

“ Yes,” responded Glade. 

“There was some mistake 
Marsh’s balance,” said Mike. 
you, didn’t he?” 

Eli nodded. 

“Oh, yes—we straightened that out. It 
was just an error.” 

He passed by, and went out through the 
locked door in the steel grille, and out into 
the street. Mike settled into a dull agony 
of waiting. After a time Eli came back, 
and stopped by Mike’s cage. 

“ Mike,” he said, “we haven’t had a 
check yet from that foundry account. 
They’re overdrawn, aren’t they?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Mike replied. 

“ Well, bring your books in and let’s look 
the account over,” Eli directed. “I guess 
Vint can handle the business. There’s 
nothing doing.” 

Mike lifted from below his money-draw- 
er a cardboard sign, which read: 


WINDOW CLOSED—USE OTHER WINDOW 


He set this behind his shut wicket; then 
he took his books and followed Eli. He 
understood that the bank president was try- 
ing to spare him the comments of his fellow 
workers. He was immensely grateful; he 
felt a doglike affection for Eli Yates. 

He stepped into the office, shut the door 
behind him, and, at Eli’s sign, sat down. 
He opened his books. 

“* Never mind those,” said Eli. 
Mike?” 

He offered cigars, but Mike shook his 
head. 

“ Mike, tell me about that furnace 
check,” Eli said gently. 

So it had come! Mike was glad. He 
knew, instantly, the story he would tell— 
the whole truth, so far as it concerned him- 
self; so far as it concerned his father, noth- 
ing at all. 

_ “It’s up to me, sir,” he said straightfor- 
wardly. “I’m glad it has come out. This 
was the way of it.” 

Eli nodded. 

““ My books were short, one night, early 
in the month,” said Mike. “ It was the 
night that check came in. I was two thou- 


in Mr. 
“ He told 


“ Smoke, 
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I didn’t know where 
At first I thought I 


sand dollars short, sir. 
the money had gone. 
must have been mistaken. I went over the 
figures again, and made sure. Then I tried 
to think. Glade saw me, and I asked him to 
run over the books and check them up, to 
see if he could find my error. While he did 
it, I was thinking. I knew it would look 
bad for me, sir. No one e!se had access to 
my cash. And the worst of it was, I’d been 
trying to borrow two thousand dollars for 
—an investment I wanted to make. I'd 
tried two or three people. They would re- 
member, when the story came out. I was 
scared, sir. I couldn’t believe the money 
was gone. I thought it would turn up in 
time. I wanted time pretty badly. I might 
be able to raise the money somehow and 
replace it. 

“‘ Glade came to the entry of the furnace 
check. It’s usually about five thousand, 
sir; but it was three, that day. I'd entered 
the figure carelessly, and Vint wasn’t sure 
whether it was a three or a five. He asked 
me, and I told him it was a five; and that 
made the books tally. Afterward I penciled 
the check, sir—covered the thing up, hop- 


ing to find the money or borrow the 
amount; but I didn’t find it, and I couldn’t 


borrow it. That’s all, sir.” 

Eli smoked for a little in silence; then 
he looked at Mike with a kindly light in 
his eyes. 

“Lost your nerve, didn’t you? You 
ought to have reported the shortage, Mike; 
then there’d have been no harm done.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mike. “I lost my 
nerve.” 

“ Did you take the money?” Eli asked 
quietly. 

Mike shook his head. The other nodded. 

“T believe you,” he said. “I believe 
you, Mike. If this were my bank, I’d fix 
it up myself, and wait to see what turned 
up; but—Mike, old man, I can’t.” 

“ No, sir, you can’t,” Mike agreed. 

Eli got up. 

“ T’ll have to report this to the directors, 
Mike,” he said. ‘“‘ They’ll have a Protec- 
tive man here, right away.” 

“ Shall I go home?” Mike asked. 

Eli considered; then he shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “No, stick to your 
place, Mike. We'll see.” 

That was all, for.that day; but Mike 
was happier than he had been for a long 
time. The thing was out, now. He felt 
like a soldier who submits his will to his 


officer’s direction, and need no longer con- 
cern himself with what he shall do. There 
is welcome relief in such self-surrender. 

He met Emily on the street, and she 
turned her head away. He wondered if her 
father had told her. Eli Yates told his 
daughter everything—almost. Mike guessed 
that Emily knew, and thought him guilty. 
He did not greatly care. 

Yates saw the directors that day at noon. 
They telegraphed to the Protective Associa- 
tion, and an investigator came to town next 
morning. Ryan was his name—an ancient 
friend of Cal Bolton, as it chanced, so that 
when they met on the street they shouted 
and clasped hands like boys. Cal did not 
know the other man’s business, but Ryan 
already knew that Mike Bolton was a sus- 
pect; so he told Cal nothing. 

He came to the bank with Yates at 
eleven; and fifteen minutes later they sent 
for Mike and questioned him. 

Mike told the truth, as far as it went. 

The investigator looked at the books— 
the false entries. 

“That’s enough to send you to jail,” he 
said. 

Mike nodded. 

“TI know it; but I didn’t take the 
money.” 

‘“* Maybe not.” 

Then Ryan dismissed Mike, and after a 
little while Vint Glade was summoned to 
the office. Mike wondered what Vint would 
tell, how much he would tell. Would he re- 
member the stogy, and Barber John? 

Glade was with Ryan and Eli Yates for 
an hour. At the end of that time he re- 
turned to his place without looking at Mike. 
Then Yates and Ryan went out together, 
and Mike heard Yates say: 

“ His shop’s next door.” 

Next door! That must be his father. 
So Vint Glade had told, and they were gone 
to question Barber John—Barber John, 
who had killed a man. What chance would 
he have of convincing them that he was 
not a thief? 

Mike thought Barber John’s chance was 
very small indeed, and the thought made 
him sick; but he was outwardly impassive, 
so that the bank’s customers with whom he 
dealt marked nothing unusual in his bear- 
ing. Only Vint Glade watched him with a 
covert light of triumph in his eyes. Most 
of us have an infinite capacity for enjoying 
the misfortunes of others, and Vint had 
been malicious, even as a boy. 
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Eli and Ryan ia 
came back. They 6 : 
had been gone not ' ‘ 
more than a min- 
ute, as Mike saw 
when he glanced at 
the clock—not long 
enough to ask his 
father two ques- 
tions. His heart 
leaped with the hope that Vint had not 
told, after all. 

Then Eli came and asked him to come to 
the office; and when he was there with the 
two men, Eli said slowly: 

“ Mike, you didn’t tell us that Barber 
John reached through your window that 
morning.” 

Mike looked surprised. 

“ No, sir,” he admitted. 
of it.” 

“Why didn’t you think of it?” barked 
Ryan. “ Wasn’t it important?” 


“T didn’t think 


CAL WAS FURIOUS AT MIKE'S TREACHERY. 





“TAKE HIM!" HE CRIED. 
“RAILROAD HIM STRAIGHT TO HELL!” 


The boy looked at the ‘detective with 
steely eyes. 

“ No,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“* Because my father is not a thief!” 

“ He’s a crook,” said Ryan. 

“You lie!” Mike cried. “ You lie!” 

‘He’s an old jailbird,” Ryan insisted. 
“ He scragged a man, and did twenty years 
for it.” 

‘ Eighteen,” Mike protested. 

Ryan laughed at that, in a mirthless way, 
and leaned toward the boy. 











“When you left the window to get 
change from the vault, that day, was the 
drawer where the paper money was kept 
open or shut?” he inquired. 

Mike had no actual memory on the 
point; but this fears had dwelt with him so 
constantly that they had become as real as 
fact. 

“ Open,” he said. 

“ Was it open when you got back?” the 
detective asked him. 

Mike shook his head. Ryan leaned back 
and grinned. 


aren’t 


thing, 
“ Glade says it was shut 
all the time—says that he looked, to make 


“Now you're a pretty 
you?” he asked. 
sure, when you left your window. Sure it 
was open?” 

Mike’s cheeks were flaming. 

“ No, I—I’m not sure,” he stammered. 
6 
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Ryan fell silent. After a moment, Eli 
said in a sorrowful voice: 

“ All right, Mike—you can go.” 

And when the boy was gone Eli looked 
toward Ryan. 

“Well, what do you think?” the presi- 
dent questioned. 

Ryan lighted a cigar. 

“T don’t act on think,” he said. “I act 
on know. But it’s either him or his father 
—that’s sure.” 

Ryan did not look like a keen man. He 
looked like a bulldozer, and he often acted 
like one. Nevertheless, he had not won his 
present place by bullying. There was 


thought behind his 
moves. He left Eli 
now, went to his 
room in the hotel, 
and set himself to 
think. 

He stayed there 
all that afternoon. 
When he came down to supper, Cal Bolton 
was in the lobby; and Ryan acted as if on 
a sudden impulse. He hailed Cal, and in- 
vited him to have supper in the hotel; and 
Cal agreed. 

They talked of many things during the 
meal; and Ryan studied his man. When 
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his cigar and Cal’s stogy were going, he 
made his first step. 

“Cal,” he said, “I didn’t tell you my 
business.” 

Cal nodded. 

“ Don’t, unless you’re a mind to.’ 

“T’ve a mind to,” said Ryan. “I’m an 
investigator for the Bankers’ Protective 
Association.” 

Cal was startled, but he did not show it. 
He was not an easy man to surprise. 

“ Well, what about it?” he asked slowly. 

“ Mike Bolton your nephew?” 

“Yes.” 

“ He’s two thousand short.” 

Ryan shot the words, leaning forward to 
watch Cal’s face. He saw its expression of 
appalled understanding. 

“ Tried to borrow that much from you, 
didn’t he?” Ryan demanded. 

“ None of your business.” 

“ He says he did,” said Ryan. 
mits it.” 

“ Then he did,” Cal retorted. 
don’t lie.” 

Ryan laughed. 

“They all do, give ’em a chance,” he 
said. “I'll tell you this—the day the 


’ 


“ He ad- 


“ The boy 


money was short the boy’s father, Barber 
John, went to his window for change. Mike 


had to go to the vault. While Barber John 
waited, his stogy dropped on the slab and 
rolled through the wicket. He reached 
through after it. Glade saw him, and told 
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me. I thought John might have taken the 
money.” 

“ No, by God—” 

“Sit still! The boy kept his bills in a 
drawer under the slab. Glade said that 
drawer was shut when Mike left the cage; 
said he looked to see. I asked Mike. He 
said he left the drawer open when he leit 
the cage, but it was shut when he ‘came 
back. He lied, Cal, like a dog—lied to 
throw it on the old man!” 

Cal was on his feet, stumbling, his face 
black. 

“Tl rip him into—” 

“You'll not,” said Ryan curtly, facing 
the other. 

“Why not?” 

“You'll leave him to me.” 

Cal hesitated, considering. 

“ Ryan,” he said, “ what do you aim to 
do about it?” 

“ Arrest him,” said Ryan quietly. 

“ The pen?” 

“ Sure as shooting!” 

Cal hesitated for another moment; then 
he flung up his hand. 

“All right!” he cried. “The skunk 
sneered at his father because the pen smell 
was on him; now let him have a taste of it 
himself!” 

“You'll keep your hands off.” 

Cal was furious at Mike’s treachery. 

“Take him!” he cried. “ Railroad him 
straight to hell!” 


(To be concluded in the July number of MuNsey’s MAGazINeE) 








GO NOT AWAY, SWEET FACE 


Go not away, sweet face! 

What shall I do when you are gone? 
Only your empty place 

To look upon! 


The world was but a frame 

Of stars for you, vacant until 
At last your beauty came 

The frame to fill. 


Without the masterpiece, 

What were the frame—who cares to look? 
A bunch of idle keys, 

An empty book. 


Into time’s lumber-room 

The bright world throw that holds you not; 
Let moths the stars consume, 

And cobwebs not! 


Nicholas Breton 





The Individual | 


BY RAMSEY BENSON 


Illustrated by George Brehm 


r | NHE Thursday brought Birmingham to 

Claybank—the club’s fourth guest 

in its second season. He read a 
paper. Not that he was the sort to be tied 
down to a set speech, though. He held his 
paper in his hand, but he made many an 
unstudied sally, and every sally scored a 
hit. For instance: 

“ There’s just one trouble with the col- 
lective man—there ain’t no such animal. 
There’s no kind of man in the world except 
the individual man. The individual man 
is, in the words of the day, just naturally 
it. The collective man is only artificially 
it, if at all.” 

Prolonged laughter. Never, perhaps, 
had the Thursday been so much amused 
while being at the same time instructed. 
No member of the club failed of being elec- 
trified by Birmingham’s wit and wisdom. 
As for Miss Tew, he hadn’t read ten words 
of his paper before she exclaimed within 
herself: 

“ Ecce homo!” 

She could do that. 


She taught Latin in 
the Humboldt High School, and not only 
taught it but knew something about it. 
“Ecce homo!” she repeated, and her 
feelings almost stifled her. 
Miss Tew had an ambition—to be a 
real Bohemian—so very strong that it 


struck the key-note of her character. The 
world holds its multitudes of characters too 
chaotic and mushy to answer to key-notes, 
but hers was different. It rang like a harp 
under the tuner’s fork—and none the less 
in that she dared not let the sound thereof 
be heard, for the present, beyond her own 
bosom. The long and short of it was that 
she couldn’t be a Bohemian and hold her 
job, and she had to hold her job or starve. 

Or marry. Of course she might marry. 
If the signs meant anything at all, she 
could have Hiram Potter the minute she 
chose to say the word, and with him any- 
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thing she fancied in the way of an estab- 
lishment; but that were to forego her am- 
bition at a stroke. Matrimony and estab- 
lishments didn’t belong to the Bohemian 
order, as Miss Tew conceived it to be. She 
would sooner starve than marry. 

What she wanted was not a husband, 
nor even a lover, in any ordinary sense, 
but a man friend with whom she could dis- 
cuss anything. It had long delighted her 
to imagine what uses she would make of 
such a man friend, what famous talks they 
would have together, how gaily they would 
smash through the fussy, foolish conven- 
tions which she detested—detested all the 
more because she needs must still observe 
them. 

Make no mistake about Miss Tew. 
Don’t think of her as a dry old maid with 
faded eyes and thin lips and bulging fore- 
head and wispy hair, for she was nothing 
like that. Her hair was brown and wavy 
and abundant. Brown, too, were her eyes, 
and melting enough to melt almost any- 
thing or anybody she wished melted. She 
was young enough and comely enough to 
be justly called a pretty girl. 

Hiram Potter was rich, and potatoes had 
made him so. Claybank, the home of the 
Thursday and Miss Tew and the rest, 
boasted itself the largest primary potato- 
market in the world, and Potter’s ware- 
houses gave distinction to its sky-line. He 
was thirty odd, and, as the story went, he 
had never had a love-affair before. Miss 
Tew was his first. The world accounted 
her lucky. Not only was Potter rich and 
not too old, but he taught a Bible class 
and passed for the pink of propriety. 

The pink of propriety wasn’t Miss Tew’s 
color, however. Hiram Potter fell far short 
of the man friend of her dreams. She 
couldn’t discuss anything with him—not at 
all. He had a prudery about him which 
rendered him absolutely impossible in that 
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connection. She tolerated him because she 
had no particular reason to break with 
him. 

But now an impelling reason had come 
to hand. With Birmingham’s first ten 
words, or fewer, a great light fell upon Miss 
Tew. Birmingham stood revealed to her 
as her man friend. 

She had an impulse to go to him then 
and there and take him by the hand and 


lead him away—to take possession of him, 


in short, since he was so obviously hers. 
Her ears drank up his words as they might 
drink sweet music, her eyes devoured him, 
her soul rendered itself captive to his witty 
sallies. 

The Thursday was proud to be critical 
and devoid of that quality of emotion 
which carries people off their feet, but it 
had met its master here. Though Miss 
Tew’s outlook was singular to herself, other 
members were not less prompt to come 
under the spell. Before long 
Birmingham had all their 
souls captive, and thereupon 
he laid aside his paper alto- 
gether. He came a step or 
two nearer, impressively. 

For a moment he didn’t 


speak. His very attitude ic 
breathed sincerity. The RY, 
Thursday scarcely 


breathed at all. 

“T have something 
very particular to say 
to you,” quoth he. 

You could have 
heard a pin drop— 
anyway, one of the 
large hat-pins so fash- 
ionable in that day. 

“T thave come to 
Claybank to stay, if” 
—his beautiful bary- 
tone sank almost to a 
whisper—‘‘if you will 
let me!” 

The Thursday caught its breath and 
burst into a tumult of glad applause. 


“Thank you—oh, thank you!” ex- 
claimed Birmingham huskily. He com- 
manded himself with an effort. “ For 


years, during all my maturer years,” he 
went on, “I have had it in my heart some 
day to publish a periodical, to be called 
the /ndividual, and to have in it a quality 
worthy of the name. I have waited only 
until I should find the proper environment, 
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the atmosphere necessary to success. I 
believe that Claybank, thanks to your in- 
fluence, fulfils the conditions. We are all 
individuals here—your approval of my 
crude paper emboldens me to say so. Are 
you with me?” 

The Thursday instantly sprang to its feet 
and fluttered its handkerchiefs and cheered. 
Miss Tew didn’t like to flutter her hand- 
kerchief, be- 
cause that was 
what women so 
often did in the 
conventional 
order; but she 
would do any- 
thing rather 
than seem luke- 
warm. 



















“I HAVE COME TO 
CLAYBANK TO STAY, 
IF "'—HIS BEAUTIFUL 
BARYTONE SANK AL- 
MOST TO A WHISPER 
—" IF YOU 
WILL LET 
ME!” 


Miss Tew wasn’t 
lukewarm. Her tem- 
perature ran perilous- 
ly high, in fact. She 
had a sense of pres- 
sure about her heart, 
and so near the verge 











of hysterics did she feel herself that she 
scarcely dared cheer lest she should shriek. 

Birmingham’s wonderful eyes singled her 
out. She went up with the others and was 
personally presented. If she had doubted 
their affinity, the touch of his hand would 
have been enough to convince her. Did 
he recognize her as she recognized him? 
She was sure he did. 


II 


Persons of strict principles didn’t fre- 
quent the Salamander, and Miss Tew was 
under no misapprehension. She knew the 
resort was off color—not awfully off, per- 
haps, but off. Nevertheless, when 
Birmingham asked her to go there and 
eat lobster with him, she didn’t hesi- 
tate a minute. By the terms of her 
employment, implied if not expressed, 
it was a forbidden thing to do; but 
that made it only the more tempting. 
Besides, it was Birmingham who asked 


he 
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THE THURSDAY CAUGHT ITS BREATH AND BURST INTO A TUMULT OF GLAD APPLAUSE 






her; and pray who was she to say no to 
Birmingham? 

They went to the play first, and didn’t 
sit down to eat until midnight or there- 
about. The Salamander was a scene of 
revelry by that time. The cabaret pro- 
gram was in full swing, and all among the 
guests the performers capered frolicsome- 
ly. They were scarcely seated when a 
plump little dancer came and kicked up 
her heels in their very faces. 

Miss Tew knew of such things only by 
hearsay, and the first contact with the re- 
ality took her breath away. She 
shocked, though she wished not to be. 


was 
She 
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knew she was blush- 
ing, and for that she 
wanted to sink 
through the floor. 

She stole a furtive 
glance at Birming- 
ham, and he was re- 
garding the dancer 
with a bored expres- 
sion. Miss Tew pulled 
herself together and 
tried to look bored, 
too. She did her best 
not to seem green and 
gawky, and if Bir- 
mingham was 
ashamed of her he 
gave no sign. Present- 
ly she was restored 
and began to discover 
that she had never 
known the joy of liv- 
ing until now. 

They had a bottle 
of champagne, and 
Miss Tew took rather 
more than a sip—the 
first real liquor her 
lips had ever touched. 
It was like crossing 
the Rubicon. 

She didn’t venture 
far over, though. 
Somewhere she had 
read or heard that 
champagne lays an 
especial snare for un- 
wary feet; that it is 
powerfully intoxica- 
ting though seeming- 
ly mild. Miss Tew 
had every reason in 
the world not to become intoxicated. In- 
toxication became neither the character of 
a teacher in the public schools nor that of 
a finished Bohemian. It was a coarse and 
common thing. 

Birmingham ordered cigarettes, and 
when they were brought he tore open the 
box and held it out to her. That flattered 
her very much. She had never smoked, 
and she dared not begin there, but she 
deemed it a compliment when he so frank- 
ly took it for granted that she wouldn’t be 
insulted by the proffer. 

Miss Tew was ready to talk of anything, 
but somehow nothing of that nature came 
up. The conversation touched lightly here 
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A PLUMP LITTLE DANCER 
AND KICKED UP HER 
HEELS IN THEIR VERY FACES 





and there, but smashed through no con- 
ventions. Of course the /ndividual, now 
well launched and in its third number, got 
itself mentioned. Miss Tew seized the first 
opportunity to felicitate Birmingham upon 
his success with the venture. 

His reply startled her. 

“* Success!” he sneered, with bitter scorn. 

She didn’t understand him. 

“Success!” he repeated impatiently. 
“Tt doesn’t seem like success to me to be 
beating everlastingly against the stone wall 
of my limitations!”’ 

She understood him less than ever. She 
thought he meant limitations proper to 
himself. 
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“Oh, Birmingham!” she protested. 

Significantly, she never gave him the or- 
dinary title of respect. She reserved that 
for Mr. Potter. 

With his fork poised over the lobster, 
Birmingham burst out in a manner almost 
tragic. 

“Money! I hate to give the unclean 
stuff a thought, much more to speak of it; 
but there’s no help for it—we’ve got to 
have more money, or the /ndividual sticks 
right where it is. That will never do. If 
we can’t go forward, we’d better die and 
be done with it!” 

Miss Tew, regarding him intently and 
with bated breath, saw his face soften all 
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MISS TEW KNEW OF SUCH THINGS ONLY 
‘ BY HEARSAY, AND THE FIRST CONTACT WITH 
THE REALITY TOOK HER BREATH AWAY 








at once. He took out 
his pencil and began 
to sketch, lightly and 
softly, on the menu- 
card. He _ sketched 
first the odd design 
of a letter “ T,” then 
the odd design of a 
letter “ B.” It by no 
means escaped the 
notice of Miss Tew 
that he chose these 
particular letters. 

“The Individual,” 
declared Birmingham, 
as he put the finish- 
ing touches, “ ought 
to have its own font 
of type, especially 
cast for it. We print 
now with the same 
type that goes into 
Potato Prices. What 
could be more unfit?” 

“Letters like 
those?” inquired Miss 
Tew, laying her fin- 
ger on the menu-card. 

“ Letters,” replied 
Birmingham in a 
tense voice, “ with in- 
dividuality — individ- 
uality first, last, and 
all the time. The /n- 
dividual ought to drip 
individuality. If it 
were making money, 
like Potato Prices— 
bah!” 

He shuddered. 
Miss Tew didn’t ex- 
actly shudder, but 
she felt for Birmingham. Now, at length, 
she understood. 

“To think of all the money that is go- 
ing to waste!” she sighed. 

“So far as it achieves anything worth 
while,” Birmingham descanted, “ about all 
the money in the world goes to waste!.” 

“ What a pity!” 

“ What a shame!” 

He laughed and took a morsel of lobster 
—set his teeth into it savagely, as if it were 


to blame. Miss Tew forgot to eat. She 
was transported. 
“ Listen, Birmingham! Why can’t the 


Thursday help? We promised to stand by 
you, and what have we done? Very little. 
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We have subscribed, and we have induced 
others to subscribe, but what of that? Now 
is our chance to show what we can do. I 
don’t know much about finance, but I be- 
lieve—I am sure—we can supply the /n- 
dividual with the means it needs. You 
shall have your font of type especially cast, 
Birmingham; you don’t have to print with 
the letters Potato Prices uses.” 

She caught her breath. Birmingham 
laid down his fork and stared at her. 

“Do you know what bonds are?” she 
demanded eagerly. 

“The bonds that shackle a fellow hand 
and foot—” 

“ No, not that, but bonds that sell for 
money.” 

“If you can find any one to buy!” 

Miss Tew quivered. 

“That will be our part,” she panted. 
“ The Thursday will find a way to sell the 
bonds, never fear. I pledge myself to sell 
a thousand dollars’ worth. If I don’t, I 
shall never show my face again!” 

Birmingham was more than astonished; 
he was overcome. 

“ How—what—” 

“ Listen! We have members married to 
men rated at a million—half a dozen of 
them, at least. They could take a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of bonds apiece, charge 
it to household expenses, and never feel the 
sacrifice.” 

Birmingham shook his head. 

“ Bonds bear interest, do they not? The 
Individual is in no position to incur fixed 
charges.” 

“No, no—there will be no _ interest. 
Moneyed men are not all sordid and self- 
ish. There are those who will buy the 
bonds for the good of the cause, and we 
shall find them. Business men—don’t you 
know that business men are interested in 
what you are doing? The /ndividual 
stands against the socialists, and surely 
nothing could be more pleasing to business 
interests.” 

When Miss Tew laid her proposal before 
the Thursday at its next meeting, the re- 
sponse was prompt and hearty. 

“ He is a perfect child in finance; we 
shall have to do everything,” she admon- 
ished them. 

They were not dismayed. 
would like nothing better. 


Indeed, they 
They had the 


bonds struck off in denominations of one 
thousand dollars each, twenty-five of them, 
and, though the securities promised no 
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profit in the ordinary sense, the Thursday 
saw no reason why they shouldn’t sell. 
And they did sell. The market absorbed 
them without delay, showing that senti- 
mental considerations have their weight in 
that quarter, after all. 

Miss Tew sold her bond to Hiram Pot- 
ter. Sitting with Birmingham over the 
lobster, she had thought of the potato mag- 
nate and his infatuation for her. She 
didn’t hesitate. If scruples arose, she 
swept them aside. She counted upon her 
ascendency, and she counted not in vain. 
She asked Potter to buy a bond, and he 
bought. ' 

He exacted a condition, however. He 
didn’t wish it generally known that he had 
bought securities merely as a matter of 
sentiment. It wasn’t business, and it might 
give rise to misunderstandings. He didn’t 
say so right out, but what he meant, or 
what Miss Tew took him to mean, was 
that he didn’t care to be advertised as an 
easy mark. 

She respected his preferences, though 
they did him no honor in her estimation. 
She was ready to promise that nobody 
should know who had bought her bond. 


Ill 


BIRMINGHAM and Miss Tew grew thick 
apace. The Salamander saw them often, 
and soon its gay and informal life held no 
more shocks for her. She nibbled lobster, 
sipped champagne, seriously meditated 
smoking a cigarette one of these nights, 
and dared to think of herself as a Bohemian 
—not a finished specimen of the tribe, per- 
haps, but coming along. Of course, the 
main thing was the outlook. The express 
disdain of convention, though it should be 
the very hall-mark of the cult, was after 
all only a mark. Miss Tew felt confident 
that she had the outlook, and the rest 
would follow. 

She longed for employment more in 
keeping with her ideals. Teaching had 
never been a labor of love with her, and 
now she hated it passionately. But if she 
were to quit it, how should she live? 

Birmingham disappointed her just a lit- 
tle right there. He might, she conceived, 
make a place for her on the staff of the 
Individual, and when he didn’t.she was 
disappointed. If only she had such a 
place, though the burden were heavy and 
the wages light, she would call it the sum- 
mit of felicity. 











Of course, she held Birmingham guiltless 
of any intention to slight her. It was mere 
forgetfulness on his part, and with all he 
had to absorb his attention she couldn’t 
blame him. 

Although she hated her employment, she 
was frightened when she got a little note 
from her principal, in which he warned her, 
as delicately as might be, that it was 
doubly incumbent upon a teacher to avoid 
the appearance of evil, for the reason that 
















HE GLANCED AT THE NOTE AND HANDED IT BACK TO HER. 
AND HIS MANNER FILLED MISS TEW WITH CONSTERNATION 
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the mere appearance of evil is so often 
enough to destroy a teacher’s usefulness. 
He hinted, not less delicately, at dismissal. 
Miss Tew was frightened, but in the 
next instant she grew angry—so angry that 
her eyes flashed and her fists clenched in- 
voluntarily. Yet in the end she was glad. 
“Tt cuts the knot!” she exclaimed. 
Her heart gave a big jump. Every 
doubt seemed cleared up at a stroke. Bir- 
mingham, with his knightly spirit and his 
Bohemian disregard of 
consequences, wouldn’t 
wish her to teach a minute 
longer. He would resent 
the restriction of her lib- 
erty, even as she herself 
resented it. If she knew 
him, and she was con- 
vinced that she did, she 
had but to lay the note be- 
fore him, and he would 
instantly make a place for 
her with the /ndividual. 


HE DIDN'T SAY A WORD, 
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‘onsidered the conventions at all, 
to luxuriate in the wild joy of 
flouting them utterly. She acted upon her 
first impulse, like the free spirit she ac- 


If she 


t was oniy\ 


counted herself, and flew to Birmingham. 

That is to say, she flew to the place 
vhere Birmingham was ordinarily to be 
found—the office of the /ndividual; but he 


vasn't there \ strange young man sat at 


the mahogany desk built after Birming 
ham ce sign, and he gave her a queer look 

en she asked if Birmingham would be 
rac oon 


declared the 


‘to make 


authority,’ 

oung man with a serious air, 
Birmingham.’ 

faltered Miss 
the circum 

uneas\ 

replied the young man 


hesitate She flew to 


ngagements for M 


stances which 
Not with 
Miiss Tev lidn't 


birmingham’s apartments 


mace per 


In answer to her knock, he came to the 
oor with his coat and collar off and his 
sleeves rolled back. He offered no apology 


lis unkempt app neither did 


irance, 


e extend a warm welcqgme. On the con- 
e regarded Miss Tew with some- 
thing very much like annoyance. 
She handed him the principal’s note. 
He glanced at it and handed it back to her. 
He didn’t say a word, and his manner filled 


Tew with consternation 


Birmingham!” she exclaimed, and her 
eves grew wet 
You must excuse me—I am _ very 
us) he muttered hurried [ am 
acking up—to leave Claybank. 
Miss Tew swaved unsteadil\ 
The Jndividual!”’ she just managed to 
cy S|) 
l am nee ymnnected I The 
ondholders have foreclosed and taken 
( ( ( ert (O08 aa 
| > i “a ne |! I ( I} 
ng i it i! l¢ ict il 
she eve 1 her sight 
\ 
~ Sic \liss le \ Vas 0 
d t ursue a man who snubbed he 
ne =e ( ne ears Ove her shattered 
real that is, none that anybody saw. 
She stened t \Irs. Norfolk, madam 
esident « 1e Thursday, and from het 
she learned a thing or two 
Mrs. Norfolk was a stately dame, but 
state ( ok rather foolish when 
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she was asked about Birmingham and the 
Individual. 

‘] suppose I’m partly to blame,” she 
confessed. “I inaagined it would be easy, 
with all my connections, to sell those 
bonds, but I soon found it wasn’t. I tried 
my husband, and he laughed at me. I 
tried other moneyed men, and _ they 
laughed, too. Then | thought of Mr. Pot- 
It struck me that his well-known in- 
terest in you would make him interested 
in whatever the Thursday might be doing, 
and so | him. He very nice. 
He bought my bond, and all he asked in 
return was that I should say nothing about 
it. He didn’t wish it that he had 
invested money on sentimental grounds, 
and of course I respected his wishes.” 


ter. 
asked 


Was 


| 
Known 


Miss Tew was too much astonished to 
speak. Mrs. Norfolk laughed, or tried to 
laugh 

That isn’t all, though,” she went on. 


It appears that other members had ex- 
actly the same inspiration. They went to 
Mr. Potter with their bonds, and he bought 
them all. I’m not entirely sure, but I sus- 
pect that nobody else bought any. That 
made him the virtual owner of the prop- 
and when he was good and ready he 
stepped in and took possession. He al- 
ready owned Potato Prices, and he wil 
publish the two papers together.”’ 

Miss Tew somehow managed to 
nounce Birmingham's name. Mrs. 
folk shook her head sadly. 

“I’m sorry for Mr. Birmingham,” she 
sighed; “ but Potter, 


ety 
erly, 


pro- 


Nor- 


Mr. as I am in- 
formed, wasn’t willing to risk the future of 
the property any longer with an editor 
whose interest in the cause was only a pose. 
That is Mr. Potter’s opinion, you under 
stand. For my own part I think highly of 
Mr. Birmingham.” 


} ss 
teaches Latin 


~ hool, ind 


\liss Tew still in the Hum- 
boldt High they say that her 
students are better drilled than most. Her 


method of teaching 


i 


especial] 
She reads the ZJ/ndividual. It has 
a national circulation and is rated 

gold-mine. Even Potato Prices, though 
t is among the most f trade 
papers, handsome dividends. 

Sometimes Miss Te reads Potato 
Prices, too, and she never does so without 
marveling at the versatility of the hand 
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acnieved 


prospe rous ¢ 
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vields no su 


which directs two such diverse publications 




















The Artistic Influence of the 
Motion Picture 


HOW THE FILM DRAMA, AS IT HAS RAPIDLY ADVANCED TO ITS 
OF MAGNITUDE AND IMPORTANCE, HAS COME TO AFFECT 


PRESENT DEGREE 
rHE ALLIED 


ARTS OF THE SPEAKING STAGE AND OF FICTIONAL LITERATURE 


By 


HE statement that “ moving pictures 
are still in their infancy ” is a very 
handy platitude for the talker who 

knows little of his subject and wants to say 
something that will sound big. It is a val- 
uable bit of cant for the unscrupulous pro- 
moter who is selling stock in fly-by-night 
picture concerns to the gullible public by 
painting wonderful visions of future accom- 
plishment. To those on the inside either of 
the moving-picture world or of the legiti- 
mate stage it used to be true but is now ri- 
diculous. 

Any industry in which a single company, 
one of many in the field, can do a business 
of more than thirty million dollars a year in 
the production and rental of its products, 
is no longer an infant. 

The moving-picture business, as a matter 
of truth, is neither in its infancy nor in the 
full bloom of its still mysterious and only 
half foreseen maturity. It is in the inter- 
mediate stage of ardent Its 
childhood, in which it was only a shadowed 
imitation of the theater, is definitely a thing 
of the past. Its maturity, for which no pre- 
cedent exists, is still in the future; but it 
has begun to feel the strength and creative 
mission of its own vital forces, and to speak 
for itself with a voice of virile command. 

The moving picture has begun to back- 


adolescence. 


fire. It is influencing those very things of 
which it was only a copy. The child is 
about to become the father—or, at least, 


is about to assume the extraordinary pre- 
rogative of choosing its own parents, and 
teaching them what to do. 

In order to make the situation absolutely 
clear, it is necessary to point out the rela- 
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tionship of the moving-picture industry to 
its two great kindred enterprises—the pub- 
lishing business and legitimate theatrical 
management—legitimate by courtesy, but 
illegitimate in many of its facts. 

The moving-picture business is greater 
than either of these others, if we eliminate 


journalism from publishing; not a little 
greater, but many times greater. More 
over, it is growing at far greater speed. In 


the last analysis, it must be the big brother 
to these other two industries, and it should 
play the role of big brother honestly and 
responsibly. For, by virtue of its vast 
financial resources and its peculiarly inter- 
national character, it has the power and the 
obligation not only to take care of itself, 
but to help the others at the same time. 

rhe moving-picture business is similar to 
the “ show,” or legitimate theatrical enter- 
prise, in its general manner of production, 
and in the fact that it must show its wares 
at large public gathering-places. It is sim 
ilar to the publishing business in that its 
stories are not told under the narrow limi 
tations of the stage, and in the fact that 
copies of the original are made and circu 
lated. It is more similar to publishing than 
the show business is; more similar to the 
show business than publishing can ever be. 
Therefore, it holds the responsible middle 
ground, not only by right of might, but 
through the composite nature of its essen- 
tial self. 


A CHILD OF THE SPEAKING STAGI 


In the first place, the moving picture was 
neither more nor less than an effort to re- 
produce in permanent photographic form 
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regular theatrical entertainment, somewhat and it is probable that we shall always turn 
amplifying the dramatic stories by crude 


to the legitimate for many directors; but 
visualizations of episodes only recounted 


to-day we regard their stage experience as 
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nd never actually shown on the stage. The only good preparation for a new work. We 
first producers of any merit were all grad-_ still get many of our stars from the same 
uates of the stage, and the earliest stars source, but many more are growing up in 


vere stage celebrities. We still continue to our own art, and those wi 


vho do come from 
vet many of our producers from the stage, the stage are carefully selected, mainly for 
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their special qualifications with a view to 
picture work. Many stage stars are admit- 
tedly not “ picture material.” 

The simplest illustration of the change 
from imitation to originality is in the con- 
struction of screen stories. Instead of 
merely imitation plays, the foremost sce 
nario-writers create essentially visual sto- 
ries. Even when they use stage plots, they 


alter the entire form of treatment. Some- 
times the alterations have not seemed wise; 





h ] 


but this method 








has developed the visual 


school of narrative, and many of the recent- 
ly produced pictures, founded on books or 
stage plays, unquestionably excel the orig- 


inais. As a case in point I may 


cite “ The 


Miracle Man,” by Frank L. Packard, which 
was a good story when it was printed in 
Munsey’s MAGAztINe, but which made an 
exceptionally dramatic film when its action 


was rearranged for production 
screen. 


on the 
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Weekly. Of course, the best practise for 
scene, has no the dramatist in his relation to the screen, 
more than a_ just as for the scerario-writer in his relation 

the scene to the stage, is to borrow the best sugges 


nery tions from the other form without abandon 
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artists, who have done sional picture 
have frankly told me how wonderfully the 

ork has widened the scope of their emo 
tions and provided a certain new poise 

It has long been my contention that mov 
ing-picture artists, unless seriously handi 
capped by lack of voice, could appear suc 
cessfully on the dramatic stage with littl 
or no additional training. This has been 
hard to test, because l¢ yicture has ove1 
paid its people, and they have not wished 


to try the comparative ] 
Many of them, however, are willing to 
make the experiment as a matter of curi 
ositvy, or to have the “ audience thrill,” 
which is instinctively desired even by those 
who have never known it 

\ case in point is that of Dorothy Dal 
ton, a moving-picture star twenty-eight 
years of few 


who had had only a 
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\ Hk 
i BY 
months stage perience several vears 
igo, and who has recently scored a triumph 
in \phrodite She consulted me about 
making the attempt, and I felt so confident 
that I positive V a sed her to do so l 
vould give the same advice to others, be 


that some stage work, be 


ces, provides a certain reaction 


vhich dispels the one great gray ghost of 


staleness: and because I be 


victure acting 


leve that the stage would also benefit by 


this transfusion of the arts 

With some few exceptions, the only stage 
irtists who never appear in pictures are 
hose who are physically unfitted for the 
work It is g or actors and actresses 
to have both avenues of expression open to 
them. Long stage runs can thus continue 


artists being cursed by 
emotionally limited by |] 


xperience 


without the 


notony and 


mo 
ack of 


variec. ¢ 
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third point of contact 


at which the 
has touched 


and influenced the 
apart from the technique or the a 


screen 


t 





K \ i ’ 
tie development ot writers This to earn 
hardly an accomplished fact, as yet, nalist 
it is surely coming Scenario-writers he will, 
the better class are positively going to 


If | 
after a time, find his vi 
continuity department of the movies 
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become dramatists. The young man who 
wanis to write plays, but does not possess 
the gift of narrative fiction, no longer needs 


his bread as a clerk or a hack jour 


. ont ] ; ° 
1@ Nas a genuine dramatic sense 
wav into the 


He 
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WILLIAM R ELL, A FOX STAR IN EASTWARD H¢ WILLIAM FARNUM, A OPULAR rAl rH 
AND OTHER FILM ( FILM CORPORATIO> 


FOUR PROMINENT FIGURES OF THE MOTION-PICTURE WORLD 
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na from the pl 


Wi herefore learn his dram 
ture standpoin 
I know several scenario-writers 1 do 


not mean people who just write pit ture sto 
ries, but people who actually prepare the 
working continuities—who have had plays 
accepted for production during the current 
season. Even if the prospective dramatist 


THE 
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we not a constructionist, but an 
dea man,” he may sell enough “ orig 
original synopses of moving-picture 
keep the traditional pot boiling. 


inals 
stories—to 

NEW STANDARDS IN SCENERY 
rhe fourth point at which the stage is 
now learning from the picture is the stand- 
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Those who have seen a_ picture 


mace by George Fitzmaurice, with 
Elsie lerguson is | st el 
Lille \ Socie 4 exile re 
member a_ beautiful Venetian 
canal scene. This was all taken 


in a New York studio. It was 
faked, but the faking was almust 
reality, and the electric cont: 

vances used for the lighting wer 
ingenious in the extreme. 

In the days to come, tormer 
stage-directors who have ¢ 
to picture work—Cecil De Mille, 
jor instance—will want to try 
their hands at doing a stage pro- 
duction just for the fun of it; and 
then audiences will see things in 
lighting and scenery that will un 
doubtedly amaze them. I have 


heard several picture-directors ex 





press the desire to make such an 
attempt, and there is nothing on 
earth to prevent them from trying 
and succeeding. 

rhe fifth point may scarcely be 


said to apply to the legitimat 
stage, and yet it does so in a minot 
cegree It has nothing to do witl 
production, but with exhibition o 
presentation. It is the question of 


music. 
The improvement in the mov 


ing-p.cture orchestras during the 


past two vears has been almost 
unbelievab! Intelligent scores 
are now being written, especially 


vnchronized with the action, for 
all leading films. More musicians 
are employed in picture theaters 
ihan in any other sort of musical 
organization. In the big new pic 

ture houses, a fine orchestra is al 

ways one of the attractions. This 
the picture-producer encourages, 
because it heightens the effect of 
his work and aids in establishing 
emotional response. In most mid 

dle-sized American cities the best 
music readily available to the 
community is to be found in the 
leading picture theater. 

\ NEW INFLUENCE IN THE WORLD 

OF FICTION 
rhe direct effect of moving pic 

tures upon fiction and the publish- 
ing business has naturally been 





PEARL WHIT! A STAR Ot THE FOX FILM ORPORATION 
WHOSE WIDE REPUTATION HAS BEEN GAINED 
WHOLLY ON THE PICTURE STAGI 
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written. This has been appreciated for 


some years, and the field of fiction has been 
searched for picture material no less thor- 
oughly than the 


dramatic field. Inasmuch 
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Probably the very be 


ruction of a moving 


a play, because it is 
plete-—is a reall 


. ] 
constructed 


excellent action 


and sympathetically 


con- as it is a much larger field, for many mor 
ture—-better than people write published books than compose 
much more com- acted plays, the contact between the tw 
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Wine otf Youth 


BY JOHN 


ASSET COLLEGE 


vas therefore some 


in vears to come he 


harassed-looking 


D. SWAIN 


neat cluster of new leatherette suit-cases, 
each with its big crimson “ B ” enclosed in 
a black circle. He was an unpaid trainer, 
no other than Professor Channing of the 
English Department, author of a brochure 
on “ The Influence of Fielding on Thack 
eray "—half-cloth, edition limited to five 
hundred copies, published at his own ex- 
I press of the Basset Beacon. 
The team, regarded strictly as a team, 
physically impressive \mong the 


two hundred odd lads milling about them 


pense D tne 


4 


and exchanging bucolic repartee with the 


uir coeds were plenty more brawny and 





seemingly better conditioned; but the men 
selected r the team had won their places 
n fair and hard competition, and held them 
u | iller vec 
One alone ming under the eve of an 
Eastern college man, would have found aj 
al as a capable addition to any squad. 
He stood a little apart—-a freshman onl 
a few weeks from home—wishing the train 
vould pull in, and envving Rufus Wilder, 
the junior who roomed with him, as he 
swaggered over to a group of pretty, gig- 


sling girls and held his own against their 
juvenile badinage 

Olin Pearce moved slightly, so as to es- 
cape the fearful chance of being seen by 
his chum and drawn into the group of girls, 
vhom he at once feared and admired. He 
stood about five foot nine, with a stocky, 
close-knit figure that did not, in its ill- 
made suit, reveal either his weight or con- 


dition \lone among his team-mates, he 
wore the black sweater with its great crim- 
son“ B the privilege of the sons of Bas- 
set chosen to uphold her honor. The rest 


of the men wore their Sunday clothes, with 


an extra polish to their boots, and collars 
with the famous porcelain glaze affected 
by the Basset Steam Laundry; and so may 
have been said to shine at both ends 

\ vibration along the rails, a distant 
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toot, announced the moment of departure 
The mixed cee 
and raise sweet young voices in the closest 


of harmonies 


club formed a dense circle 


Professor Dusenberry  conferre anx 


ously with the team coach. Willing hands 
rabbed the leatherette suit-cases, conten 


1 


ing for the honor of hoisting them aboard 
rhe long train, with an air of impatience 
at having to stop at such a very little place, 
pulled out again before the last of the team, 
Ernest Ranger, had fairly extricated him 
from the hysterical clutch of Ros) 


lf 
ascii 


Dittson, a fat sophomore to whom he was 
secretly engaged, as Basset knew; and 
in another moment the college yell became 
but a faint murmur in the ears of the team 

That yell, their final send-off, had been 
composed by Professor Channing, and re 


hearsed in chapel the day before. It may 


Basse Co ( ( Ve 
O hearts ree: 
W pia KR Nb 
Check 
L234 - , : 
Which will serve indicate that it was 
the bass chess tea on its way to pla 
) Bessemer \ \l. ¢ \ vhose hearty 
send-of e have trie o describe 
1] 
i 
‘ 1 , } 
\ly teet are quite num complaine 
1 thin, po ung man of twen 
cht, enrolles e Theological Divisior 
1 fee is if | we voin to have chills 
Professor Channing anxiously spread h 
A 


up to the dining-car and 


| can fetch vou a cup of hot tea,” he 


see if 
said, and hurried forward 

[wo of the five men composing the team 
were working out Ru\ 
Lopez opening on a 
\nother was studying Lasker's 
Pearce, strangei' 
bred lad whose only knowledge of nerves 


ok , a 
Variations of the 
poe ket chessboard. 
Strategy. 


nervous for a farm 


was derived from his class work in biology, 


elanced in distaste at hi 
a moment of 


s fellows and, after 


indecision, strolled forward 
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YOUTH 
smoker—not to indulge in tobac« 
but to escape with his thoughts 

It was all so different from what he had 
pictured during hot summer days driving 


the tedder over 


to the 


acreage, or skilfully 
the steers trained to the 
plowing, or the bitte 
beauty of winter forests, steadily piling up 


symmetrical cords of white birch or tough 


sleek 
he had 


alone in 


euiding 


spring 


hnestnut 


] 


to-do, and had al 


' 1} | ] : | 
ivs promised him the liberal education he 
J Ss ul missed So far as that went, 
he more than fow hundred dollars of 


his own in bank, besides owning his steers 


and a pacing colt that he had raised. Why, 
ve had thirty-nine dollars with him, right 
ne thirty-nine dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. ‘Thirty-five of it was in a money 
belt next his skin. His mother had made 


the belt from the hide of old Ahab, the 


vile-tempered ram they had to shoot after 
he butted little Benny Waters into the 
lorse-trough 
But what good was it, bein 1 eal ; 
college man, and vet not having any rea 
ege life wotball, and training-tables 
nd write-ups on the sporting page 


\ll his life Olin had dreamed of playing 


on a varsity team. He had visioned it all 
over and over again--the banked grand 
stand: the teams trotting out, trained to the 
minute: the grim battle, culminating in the 
spectacular play—by himself—just before 
e fina histle blew: and then the crowd 
earing his sore but triumphant body on 
houlders; the glowing accounts in the 

Sunda ipers the election to an exclusive 

{ in final to the captaincy of the 
( est leam eve representing 

Here h dream had always ende¢ Rep 
St ng yvna Basset And a che 

ae 

QOlin’s folks had always been strong { 
Basse Uncle Alan, the sick TRY 
nuated clergyman who lived with them, 
had eraduated there The p ylicies of the 
place appealed to Olin’s father 

If you want to go to college to pla 

Olin,” he had said many times, * I'll n 
hinder you; only you must pay your o\ 


Basset, 


Way. If you go to where the: 
learn you, I'll pay all your expenses except 
vour clothes. But if it’s games 
after, you'd better go to one of them cit) 
gymnasiums 

It wasn’t that Olin disliked the 


you re 


thought 
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of work. He had beaten the sun most of 
his life, and had rested only upon the Sab 
bath. But he felt that the sort of work he 
knew how to do uld be of little use t 
him in a city college; and he 
kn¢ that there would be a 
feeling of rea disappe intment 
il rome ere he ( in\ 







} bya 
where ou to 
{ It 


seemed silly to 


‘ 
Basse 


go against his 
Fol} : 
iS ‘Vv 


to work for his board and tu 


ition while keeping up in his 
classes, and indulge in athletics if 
there was any strength or time 
left—when ‘his father was per 


fectly willing and able to pay his expenses 
Olin had a canny sense inherited from ster 
ling ancestors. 
here was another thing he had inherit- 
The Pearces had always been ab- 
normall, Grandfather Pearce had 
been a blacksmith, noted for his ability to 
kiss the sledge” and to hurl it astonish- 
ing distances. Two ef his uncles had been 
famous wrestlers at country fairs and gath- 
His own father was a very power 
but none of them was so strong 


ec. too. 
strong 


erings 
ful man; 
as Olin. 
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He had never met his match in the rough 


sports of the country; and he was as agile 


as he was strong. He had no opportunity 
to test himself at basset, because there 
were not even interclass 
matches there now. The fac 
ulty had abolished football 
since Egbert Craddock broke 
| ° | 
his collar-bone; 


and during the 


pact two sea- 


“DON TART NOTHIN’ 
HERE YA AN T FINISH 
YOUNG FELLER ME LaD!" 


} 


en impossible to get nine 


had 
baseball-piayers together. 

Walking or buggy-driving with the girls 
on Sunday afternoons, and a little tennis 
in the spring, were the only outdoor pas 


sons it 


times. In the winter the students played 
checkers and chess. Olin had learned from 
his Uncle Alan, who was a sound, careful, 
old-fashioned player; so he made the team 
when one was formed 

He felt no elation. 
reverted to that other and 
ture—the long run through the 


His mind bitterly 
more vivid pic 
broken 
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field before electrified thousands! He 
pushed the carved black and white pieces 
about skilfully but discontentedly. 

He would not even have consented 
make the trip to Bessemer if it had not 
been for Coleman University there, with 
its f eleven, or more members 


famous 
of which vs made the All-America se 


to 


one 


al . 
aiwa 









lection 
past the football sez 


he hope l 


now, but 

slip over to their gym 
and see some noted 
varrior tugging at 
chest weig! ts 


settled himself 


brightened 


\s he 


smoke a ce 


little 
lads brought 


the up a 
\lwavs a dreamer, like 


up the open spaces, he 


man\ 
could imagine 


going up to 


in 
a regular team, 
Coleman. 

iccident of 


Was on 


that he 
he slaughtered by 

It was only by 
\lan thai 


Uncle 
took 


1 
Lilt 


he knew chess at all 


OF 
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little 


pride in it. He had played to he! 


a feeble old man while away the hours 
and as he had learned at a plastic age, | 
performed rather unusually well 


A 


with 


lif 
r Conway a huge, middle-aged 
a ruddy face and conspicuous plaids 
entered the smoking-car and seat 


ed himseli beside Olin Pea 


man 


Fie selected a cigar from a leathe 


case he carried. an 
tendered it to O 
4 who smiling 


fused 





he pleasant blue eve canned 
young man keenl; 
College man? In training, | fan 4 
Olin reddened 
Yes, sir—Basset. I’m on the tean 


care 


he big man lighted his cigar with gr 


When its end was 


smoldering 
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in even, ruddy clow, he removed it from 
his mouth and said: 

Right-o! Nothing like it, son! I’m an 
old Coleman guard myself—Judkins, ‘98. 


You may have heard of me 


cuessed he had! Rhinoceros 


Coleman’s 


Olin rather 
Judkins, the great captain of 
createst machine! 
he had left his “ team 
smoker! He hoped the 
ask him what he played! 

The train rounded a 
Judkins against his neighbor’s right shoul- 


Gee, but he was glad 
’ and come into the 


big man would not 


curve, throwing 


der. He turned sharply to the boy, his 

right hand passing appraisingly down 

Olin’s biceps and thick, round forearm. 
“You're deceptive, son! Some condi- 


and | judge you strip fifteen pounds 
Just the type old 
did you come to 

Nice little place 
the 


tion 
heavier than you show. 
Coleman How 
bury yourself in Basset? 
and all that, I’m sure, but 
map, isn’t it? 

Olin blushed. He couldn't have spoken 
just then. He could hardly see. Judkins 
the Great had said he just the type 
Coleman needs”! Truly, he would never 
forget this day! 

Happily the old athlete was content to 
chat of his own times. He did not ask any 
embarrassing questions. [inding an eager 


needs. 


sort of off 


Was 


young listener, he, as a middle-aged ex- 
star, asked no more. 
The two hours until the belching smoke 


foundries 
most thrilling of Olin’s 


of Bessemer’s 
the air were the 
life He heard 


began to pollute 


inside stuff "—tales of 
cunning stratagems superhuman 
strength and courage won in the 
last ditch, and forlorn hopes that came off 


and 


of battles 


miraculously. 

At parting, the big man took Olin’s hand 
in his and purposely put forth some of his 
still extraordinary strength of grip. He 
smiled stoically at the crushing rejoinder 
of his young friend, and patted the Basset 
boy’s shoulder. 

Be loyal, son, of course; but—if ever 
you change, come up to Coleman, and tell 
Billy Rourke that Rhino Judkins sent you. 
SO long! 

He shouldered down filling it 
from seat to seat \ \ mil- 
lionaire, too, a steel magnate; but little did 
Olin care about that. Judkins was a “* reg- 
ular fellow,” and he had accepted him 
in the free- 
to think 


the aisle, 


fine chap! 


lonely, unknown Olin Pearce 
masonry of 


sport. He shivered 
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of the gleam that would have shone in those 
dauntless blue had Judkins learned 
that he played number two on a chess team 
bound for the bloodless arena of the Besse- 
mer Y. M. C. A:! 

‘Oh, here you are, Pearce!” the fussy 
voice of Professor Channing sounded at his 
ear. ‘* Not smoking, I hope, Pearce?” 

“ No, sir; 1 was just talking with Mr. 
Judkins—the great football captain back 
in the nineties.”’ 

‘ Judkins? Not Lawrence Judkins, the 


eyes, 


great authority on open-hearth steel—the 
millionaire?”’ 
“ Yes, sir, I think I’ve read so; but it 


was football he talked about.” 

‘““H-m! Not at all a bad man to know, 
Pearce. Glad you were so fortunate. A 
good man, too—Presbyterian.” 

On the way to the Y. M. C. A. building, 
in the trolley-car, Channing passed from 
man to man, warning each of his special 
weakness, rapidly rehearsing the half- 
dozen strongest opening moves with lead- 
ing variations in the attacks he had select- 
ed, and passing to the best defense in case 
they drew black. 

“Don’t hurry. Take your full twenty 
moves an hour. Look over the situation 
after each move, trying to figure what it 
presages. Count up the pieces bearing on 
every point of attack, and add such other 
pieces as may be brought to bear in sub- 
sequent moves. Don't castle too early in 
the game.” 

Olin heard the professor’s voice, but his 
mind heard the rougher, harsher final 
words of a visionary trainer striding up and 
down before a squad of hulking 
men padded and bandaged and _iodined, 
ready to trot out to battle upon diamond 
or gridiron. 

If this were a chess story, I could write 
a thrilling account of the hair-raising finish 
in the soundless Y. M. C. A. game-room, 
wherein Ernest Ranger, after a desperate 
cerebral contest, though hopelessly com- 
promised in his formation, made a gallant 
foray with a broken-nosed knight and a 
worldly-minded bishop, and utterly routed 
his opponent, giving Basset the match by 
three games to two. I should picture the 
wild dinner at the Eagle Dairy Lunch, 
where the team celebrated their victory in 
a reckless orgy of beans and frankfurters, 
toasting one another and dear old Basset 
in many cups of coffee; but this is not a 
chess story. It is the tale of youth lured 


soiled, 
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] aa ) es eee 
by the twinkling lights of Bessemer’s white 


Way. 


Olin Pearce disappeared immediately 
after winning a rather easy victory, with 
out even waiting to see how the match 


came out 
missing the few 
o'clock, when they 
train for home. For a brief time, 
done, he proposed to wander al 
black sweater with the flaming * B,” a co 
lege man in a college town, and dream that 
he had just scored a tou a home 
run, rather than a checkmate. 
Nobody him It was a 


dec eption. 


He had no idea whatever of 
precious hours before ten 
ere scheduled to en 


, 
his dat 


1down or 


knew harmless 


Just to throw out his chest, to 





swagger up and down the main street, to 
look in the sporting-goods windows, to se¢ 
the Coleman men with their smart littl 
caps set we | back tnel 1eads, to it< 

the pretty girls—that was a He did n 

at first think of entering any door, save t 
snatch a hurried efore train-time 

Just what Ie him it Blink Heffe 
nan’s place he probably could not say. It 
may have been Ut unusua brilliant 
chts, reflected i ) ‘ i 
any and shining brass rails. It may have 
been because he saw a number of young 
collegians there foregathering It may 
have been that he nstinctive realize 
that sporting characters flock to places like 
this, and as a sporting character himself 
in his play-acting — he natura flocked 
there, too. 

Whatever the cause, he looke int 7 
long mirror, beheld a rather scared youth 
and was surprised to note that it was him 
self. Never in his life had he stood any 
where near a bar, nor had he expected to 
\ slender iulert voung man in a white 
apron stood before him, appraising him 


from cool eyes. 


‘What ‘ll it be?” the young man asked 


Olin hesitated. As a matter of truth, he 
wanted nothing whatever except to stay 
there a little while and pose: but he real 
ized with a sinking feeling that Blink Hef 
fernan’s place was not operated for sucl 
patronage. In a wild whirl, his mind re 
verted to the home beverages in the con 
coction of which his mother was skilled 

\—a little currant wine, if vou 


stammered 
lV 


\ DREADFUL silence descended upon the 
little segment of bar of which Olin Pearce 


ase!” he 


~ 
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focus. Two horsy 

interrupting each 
and 


1 
unhappy 
P) 
broke ofl 


the 
men 


formed 
looking 


+ 


other as to the pedigree of Starr King, 
fixed him with fishy stares from pouched 
ids. A thin, overtrained youth, suggestive 


turned a white face from 
he was sipping—how Olin 
he had known buttermilk 
good standing Che bartender leaned for 
ward, supporting himself upon his elbows. 


that more, will you?” he 


of the prize-ring, 
the buttermilk 


wisned Was In 


Sa\ once 


, 17 
pleaced., 


[t’s all right. I—I don’t want any- 
thing. I—lI’m looking for somebody.” 

His name don’t by any chance happen 
to be trouble, does it?” 


lhe barman spoke in tones as smooth as 

Offer him a little catnip tea, Joe,” ad- 
“l one of the horsy men 
began 
(lin 


Half a dozen idlers edging in, 
an argument took a 


step 
back toward the doo1 
opined somebody. 


Wonder 


He Ssaco ieve Man, 


his sweater. 


hat the * B® stands fon 

rhe little knot of men seized upon the 

ea, and exercised inferior imaginations. 
Q faced and unhappy, was surprised 
ti cover what a lot of more or less dis 


epithets begin with the second 


agreeable 
letter of the alphabet 
scared, but he 


thought of 


not 


happ\ No 


Was very un- 


rough rejoinder 


smilin hurled back, which would easily 
have made him acceptable, occurred to 
m. He stood there, just an embarrassed 
boy, wishing that by giving up all the 


his sheepskin money-belt he 
outside and alone. 


yack toward the door; 


wealth in 
find himself 
He continued to 
he knot of loungers, encouraged by 

vas not ready to lose fair prey. 
us so early, begged 
had drinking 
us all about 


leave be.” 


skinny youth who been 


buttermilk alone Yell how 


down to dear old 


yvouse atnh-a 
Buckwheat 
Olin was slowly velting 


anil 


trains, 


He 


pe rfect 


Was 


awa) 
on insulted by 


rhe 


eng mcKed 


barman—who, as_ the 
representative, should have 
able stranger who had done 
nothing but ask for something they didn’t 
happen to have—-was egging the others on. 
Olin turned to the skinny 
We don’t train on buttermilk, you hu- 
man skeleton!” he retorted. 


Strangers 


nouse s 
tected a 


pro- 


one. 
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[t wasn’t a very witty effort, neither was 


it very offensive: but those who had been 
deliberately baiting him were prepared to 
seize upon anything he might be goaded 
into uttering, were it no more than a re 
mark about the weather 


The lean young man thrust out his chest 


ind his lower jaw, and began to walk to- 
ard Olin as you may have seen a bull- 
terrier walk about strange pup. He 
spoke from the side of his wide, cruel 


| 


mouth—man’s way of showing his canine 
eeth 
Don't start nothin’ here va can’t finish, 
young feller me lad 
I'm not trying to start anything. Id 
be ashamed to, on a runt like you! 
What happened cannot be analyzed 
exactly. Roughly, it was about like this 
\s quick as a cat, the thin youth lashed 
out with his left, landing on Olin’s cheek 


ne, and partly closing his right eye. He 
struck again and stung the surprised boy’s 

Olin could make a But 
* set himself to make a regular 
unching-bag out of the country lout, 
Olin’s open right hand shot out and gripped 
the doubled fist, vanking its owner in and 
off his feet \t the same time the 
chess-player stooped, threw left arm in 
a wide sweep beneath the skinny legs, and 


the little bar and came 


nose before move 


is the boxer 


nearly 


} 
nis 


man sailed over the 


rest speaking loosely in a mass ol 
broken glassware and sticky fluids 

Joe, the barman, promptly | 
his counter to avenge his beautiful crystal 
Before his feet were fairly plant 
hand had removed, in 


eaped ovel 


eclifice 
ed, a sinewy young 
one piece, his collar, tie, and false bosom, 
and he found 


himself upon his proper side 
with no clear ice 


ot the Dar, a of how he 


vol hac K SO Soon 


lost The 
ie house, one 


From this point cetails are 


hors\ patrons of th 


or two 


men, lova 
seeing a 


the 


orafters, 
chance to strong with 
management, and some Coleman men an 


; ; 
seedy free-lunch 
] 
ves 


make themse 


swering the joyous impulse to come in 
vhenever the water is fine, closed about 
lin i irce The cluster resembled the 
1ocoOn group, were that justly esteemed 


I ‘ 
triumph of sculpture endowed with brisk 
non 


fe 


\mid a tangle of flying arms and legs 


and a chorus of unseemly epithets, the 
croup moved towal revolving 


sl , 
tne daoor, 


it the dead center. which was Olin him 


‘ , | 
pampered’ one another, 


self. His assailants 
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and unwillingly protected him. At the 
door, a couple of policemen were visible, 
running down the street to investigate the 
rumpus; but suddenly it was all over. 
Blink Heffernan’s piace never invoked the 
strong arm of the law 

Olin turned up the street, after assuring 
one of the officers that a drunken man had 
hit him in but that he did not care 
to enter a complaint. Inside, Joe and the 
porter cleaning up, while the skinny 
vouth was 


, 
ne eve, 


were 
tablishing an alibi, 


fouled 


protanely ¢ 


and explaining how he had been 


Olin was stricken with horror at his dis 
aster. He was not hurt, except for a lurid 
eve and a slightly swollen nose, which had 
now stopped bleeding but he could not 
return to the chess team and the austere 


condition. 
\ and he 
way of evading the ques 


Professor Channing in such a 
He not accustomed to lving, 
could think of no 


was 


tions certain to be asked 
He decided to stay overnight in Besse 
mer anc return to college early next morn 


ing. He could think up seme plausible 
story by that time. Meanwhile, he could 
sleep with a bit of raw meat over the bad 
eve, which would be almost normal when 
he woke up. He turned into a cheap little 
hotel. After all, was he not a capitalist? 

The desk clerk did not seem in the least 
dubious at Olin’s appearance when, after 
a visit to the wash-room, he asked for a 


room lo him, the stranger was merely a 
college boy; bruised faces were nothing 
new 

‘How does the other feller feel he in 
quired politely Room? Sure! About 


a dollar, say? Front—No Got any 


} 
vpagevarcesr 


| ve gota suit case ¢ he¢ ked I 1] bring 
it over now 
‘Send a porter for it, if vou say the 


word.’ 

Olin hesit 
into any of 
to show up at 


He 


his crowd, 


want to run 
nor was he anxious 
the Y. ML. C. A. with a black 


ated cid not 


eve and the big 4” torn half off his 
sweater He told the clerk where to send 
the porter. 


* Right-o! We'll have it up in your room 
by the time you've dined. Reg’lar dining 
room at the left, 

Olin descended to the 
presumed there would be 
dining-room. He could not avoid the fee 
ing that every one would know that he 
eve in a saloon braw! 


orill below 
grill, 


ladies in the main 


] } 
pecause ne 


. 17 , 4 | 
his black Received 
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on the gridiron, he would have worn it as 
a precious medal. For the same reason, 
after eating with little appetite, he did not 
again venture out into Main Street. After 
gloomily perusing an evening paper in the 
tawdry lounge of the Commercial House, 
to bed 

For the first time since as a high-school 


boy he had experienced an ulcerated tooth, 
a few 


he retired early 


he could not sleep. He dozed off for 
minutes at a time, but lurid dreams robbed 


these brief intervals of any refreshing qual 


itv. He felt shocked and degraded, and 
bitterly condemned himself for entering 
Blink Heffernan’s place at all, regardless 
of what had followed. Visions of his 
mother’s face, his father’s—yes, and Uncle 
Alan’s, too—could they have seen him 


before the glittering crystal and 
mahogany bar with 4 bums and 
tormented him the drag 


He did not miss one stroke of 


standing 


bunch of 


crooks. through 


ging hours 


the Bessemer city hall clock. 
Seek the soc iety of those above vou! 
The oft-repeated home motto had worn 
a groove in his brain: and on his very first 


visit to a city, 


within three hours, he had 
a sporting resort! 


“+ 


} 


on rising, and 
He ate from 


OLIN and heavy 


had no appetite for 


yreaklast. 


a sense of duty, feeling that a hard day 
was before him. There would be some ex 
plaining to do when he reported to the 
dean at Basset. Absence from the campus 


venial of 
would 
more 
about 


overnight without leave was no 
fense there. \t the 
be notified; and then there would be 
explanations to make. Olin 
equally aghast at the thought of 
making a clean breast of it. 

He was moodily attacking his third grid 
dle-cake when he suddenly stiffened, a drip 
ping fork half-way to his mouth. His list 


less eve had fallen upon a front-page col 


least, his folks 


Was 


lying or 


umn headed 


ROWDY STARTS ROUGH-HOUSE AT 
BLINK’S BOOZERY 
Olin’s fork clattered to the plate, and 


with one popping and one near-popping 
read on: 


eve 

A young stranger wearing an up-State haircut 
ind a black sweater bearing a sanguinary “B” 
ew into Blink Heffernan’s place early last eve 
ning with a fighting jag on, and tried to pick a 
quarrel with a couple of turfmen there. Failing 
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in this, he turned his attention to Kid Lubin, 
vho was drinking buttermilk and dreaming of 
his coming go with Young Mullins The new 
comer, without warning, slammed the kid on the 
ear, and a livel) free-for-all ensued, n which 
considerable plain and fancy glassware s broken 

By this time Jor Collins, the efficient wink 
clerk, arrived on the off-side of his bar, and threw 
the trouble-maker out into the street He did not 
come ick Kid Lu has a three-column state 

el ) hat would have happened if he had, 

hich e are of d to hold over f he sporti 
ed 


' 


No amount of 
he 
Basset: 


rhe fat was in the fire 
explaining could extricate Olin now 
morning paper was read by half of 
and this sufficiently accurate 
front-page story, coupled with his arrival 


biased but 


next day with a black eve, would be the 
end of college life for him. It wasn’t even 
worth while to vo back. 


rose hea\ 


would 


He pushed away his plate and 
t He 
have been surprised 
warrant 
mattered now. It 
cious thought 


trudging up the hill 


ly to his fee felt numb, and 
not had a policeman 
appeared 


Nothing 
without 


himself 


arrest. 
actually 
that he found 
dominated by 


with a for his 


Vas 


cons 


the numerous buildings of Coleman Uni 
versity. His legs seemed to have antici 
pated hi tentions 

Somewhat later he found himself in the 
great gymnasium, by all odds the finest 
structure on the campus. Here Billy 
Rourke and his army of trainers and rub 
bers kept the Coleman teams busy all 
winter 

The football men, the fame of whose ex 


built the college up from a few 
hundred members to nearly two thousand, 
broke training Ol 
there was a let-up after the Thanksgiving 
final, but the men put in an hour or two 
every day keeping fit. As a result, no time 
was wasted when outdoor practise was re 
sumed. by using the adjoining 
armory, dirt floor, every feature 
of a real game could be reproduced except 
punting. The squad was just trooping into 
this armory when Olin ! 


reached Rourke by a negro rubber. 


ploits had 


never realy course, 


indeed, 


its 


Pearce’s message 
overlooked a het. 
promis 
His 
com 


RB %9 
, 


Rourke never 
Coleman’s reputation drew many 
ing athletes from unexpected querters. 
ye passed appraisingly over Olin’s 
pact figure, and noted the crimson 
on his black sweater 

‘What's the big icea, kid?” he barked, 
rolling an unlighted cigar between strong 


( ‘oa h 


eve 


vellow teeth. 
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‘I—I thought Id like to come to Cole “ Huh! ‘Bout five nine, ain’t ya?” 
man,” Olin announced * And a quarter.” 
“ Well, I ain’t putting nothing in your Billy Rourke passed a swift hand down 
way.” Olin’s shoulder and arm, and tapped his 
lo—to play football,’ amended Olin. chest. 
ind play football,” reproved 
Rourke You gotta remembet 
the dean don’t run Coleman just 









for sport Where dya come 
from? 

‘ Basset College—freshman 

It was evident that no memories 









Hundred and sixty, give or take five 
, j 
pounds, sav?” 


S SE PAL x . \ hundred and seventy-six.” 
Hell! I dont mean with hip boots 
were kindled in the heart of the coach by ind slicker on.” 
this name. His geography did not in Stripped, sir.”’ 
clude it The coach’s eve kindled slightly. 
Fired ? * Thasso? Then strip—quick! My 
“Oh, no, sir! I'm leaving because men are on the floor now.” 
they do not play baseball and football Bashfully Olin Pearce began to remove 
there.” his garments. He felt almost as if he were 
“Where d’ya learn, then?’ in a public park. They stood in a great 


‘Not anywhere—yet.” locker-room, and college men and attend- 
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ants were constantly passing in and out, 
but without paying him the slightest at 
tention. 

He threw his cap on a bench, and peeled 
off the sweater with iis loosened * Bb,” fol 








HIS MOUTH HIS LISTLESS 
EVE HAD FALLEN UPON A 
FRONT-PAGE COLUMN 
lowed by his undervest. 


His barrel-like chest, white 
as a girl’s, held the coach’s 
eye while he unstrapped 
his money-belt, and _ re- 
moved the change 
and jack-knife from his pockets, 
them with his watch to Billy Rourke. 
‘ There’s thirty-five dollars in the belt,” 
he said. 
“ Thasso? 


] 
hose 


hand.ng 


Hope va come by it honest,” 


Billy grunted, as he stuffed it all into his 
trouser-pocket. 


OF 
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Presently Olin stood in birthday attire, 
as lovely a young animal as the coach had 
observed in many a day. A little too soft, 
but not much. Training would take off 
ten pounds, perhaps—not more. The mus- 

cles were of the long, 
ripply kind that in- 


dicate endurance 


and speed as well as 
unusual strength. 
“On. 


Snowball!” 









Rourke called to a negro 
rubber. ‘“* Fetch over some 
togs for—er—what’s yer 


monniker, my friend?” 
‘Olin Pearce.” 

‘Well, Olin, you look good, but lots of 

You may shape 

When 


the 


‘em do in the locker-room. 
different after you’re mussed up. 
you're dolled up, come out into 
armory.” 

He turned away abruptly, leaving Olin 
to struggle into the odds and ends dug up 
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for him from discarded uniforms. When 
at length he shyly crept into the great drill- 
shed, he wore a Coleman varsity sweater, 
a pair of moleskins three sizes too big, and 
cleated boots half a size too small, over a 
pair of torn and mud-stained stockings. He 
shrank against an iron girder, almost hop 
ing that the coach would forget that he was 
there 

Apparently 
Twenty men under his 
all-embracing jogging 
round the shed, others practising falling on 
the ball, others tackling the heavy dummy. 
One squad of half a dozen were pushing a 
heavily weighted wooden trestle, which 
barely moved under their half-ton of united 
brawn. The coach yelled to them to charge 
together, and now and then yanked out a 
man whom hi caught soldiering, 
replacing him with another 

Suddenly he turned to where Olin stood, 
breathing quickly at the inspiring scene. 

Come out here, you!’ 

Olin trotted obediently out. 

Rourke selected a rangy youth and gave 
one of the footballs 
You, Thomas, go back thirty yards, 
and remember you're running through a 


Rourke had forgotten. 
were working out 
some 


eves were 


] 
eagie eye 


him 


broken field,” the trainer directed. 
Pearce, you start from here and tackle 
him. Let’s see whether you can nail him 


gets to that white line. Go!” 


VI 
[i10M As, a substitute full-back who kept 
his feet well and change direction 
without slowing up, tucked the oval ball 
under one arm, the other held ready for a 
straight-arm jab. He ran very low, leather- 


before he 


could 


padded head well forward, knee action 
high \s he bore down, he presented a 
tangle of knees and elbows with nothing 


definite to tackle. 

Olin had never piayed football or been 
taught the knack of the clean, diving tackle 
which spills his man for a loss, or at least 
nails him dead in his tracks: but he was 


fast enough to have overtaken Thomas 
from the rear \Iany times he had done 
the hundred in eleven flat, barefoot and 


wearing overalls. And he had played pris- 
oner’s base enough to learn to dodge as 
cleverly as the Coleman man did 
Sprinting eagerly forward at Billy 
Rourke’s * Go!” he drew near to Thomas, 


quartering him, and forcing him off at a 
But he sought vainly to get hold 


‘: 1 
ciagona 
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of him through his barricade of knees and 
pistonlike arms. As a result, Thomas con- 
tinued to gain yard after yard, threatening 
meanwhile to pivot suddenly and slip be- 
hind and past him. A ripple of laughter 
stirred the men looking on. When at 
length, in desperation, Olin made his futile 
attempt to close in and tackle, the open 
hand of the full-back thrust violently 
against nis head, andl the runner flashed 
by, leaving the crestiallen boy sitting igno- 
miniously on the dirt. 

No emotion was visible in the coach’s 
face as he rolled his dry cigar and grunted 
a brief dismissal: 

* Well, we won’t detain you any longer, 
Pearce. You can trot back to Bassinet, or 
wherever it is you come from.” 

Olin swiftly. Fear and anger 
fought in his heart—fear at losing his only 
chance to square that terrible mistake of 
last night, and anger that he should be dis- 
missed as a failure after so sketchy a try- 
out. He lost his awe of the famous coach 
and the strange athletes standing by, and 
voiced an indignant protest 

“ Tain’t fair! 1 could have stopped 
him if I’d learned how to take hold. I can 
wrestle any man in Coleman, collar-’n- 
elbow or catch-as-catch-can. If you'll try 
it over again, I'll spill this man before he’s 
started!” 

Rourke was secretly pleased to note this 
evidence of spirit. Had the boy taken his 
dismissal in any other way, he never could 
have worked in any squad directed by the 
Coleman trainer. He spoke again, non 
committally. 

‘You're some man, from your own ad- 


rose 


mission. Thomas, want to waste some 
more of our time?” 
‘Sure!’ grinned the _ full-back. at 


could die waltzing 

Again he toed his chalk-line, a little care 
lessly. It was all too easy \t Rourke’s 
word, he was slow in starting: and he came 
head on instead of at an angle 

Olin started quicker and 
was prepared to stop Thomas 
results. He ran high and loose, arms dan- 
gling at his sides. Just as they met, his 
head dropped, and he fairly jumped into 
Thomas, their skulls crashing like those of 
two bull bisons. The leather guard saved 
Thomas, and also protected Olin; but both 
went to the floor, stunned. 

Olin’s skull was thick, and his muscular 
neck took up the impact well. His hair, 


harder. He 


regardless of 
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too, was abundant. Half-dazed, one grop- 
ing hand touched a cool, smooth surface. 
It was the football, which had rolled from 
the crook of Thomas’s arm. While the 
latter still sprawled motionless on the 
armory floor, Olin feebly wriggled, rose 
painfully to his knees, gathered the ball 
into his arms, and, rising uncertainly to 
his feet, staggered on with it. 

\ murmur of interest and 
approval rose from the iron 
men looking on. 





‘Like a_ bil- 
liard-ball — only 
not so soit,” com- 
mented Rourke, 
tapping his head. 
“ Good football 
instinct there! 
That ‘ll be about 
all, boys.” 

He dismissed the squad, 
helped Thomas to his feet, 
and started him toward the 
locker-room with a reassur- 
ing slap on the shoulder. 
Olin was left alone with him in 
drill-hall. 

‘What team did ya say ya played on 
at old Bassoon?”’ 

The boy reddened. 

“TI didn’t say I played on any.” 

“Well, ya must ‘a’ done something 
there, if ‘twas only leap-frog.” 

“1 played chess,” Olin sulkily admitted. 

“Uh-huh! Well, ya cert’nly know how 
to use yer head; but they’s better ways to 
stop yer man than by just bustin’ him, ya 
know. ’Sall right against a visiting team, 
but it’s sinful waste against yer own ma- 
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terial. But we'll learn ya in time. 
body send ya here?” 

‘ Mr. Lawrence Judkins urged me to 
come.” 
* Thasso? 


Any- 


Whyn’t ya say so before? 
He’s some picker! 
Run along now and 
see the dean. He’s 
sensitive. Feels it if 
a freshy joins us 
and don’t notify 
him. And play up 


JUST AS THEY MET, 
OLIN S HEAD DROPPED 


AND HE FAIRLY JUMPED 


INTO THOMAS THEIR 
SKULLS CRASHING LIKE 
THOSE OF TWO BULL 


BISONS 


about Rhino sending 


that 
The dean an’ all of ’em are strong for him, 
along about the winter drive of the alumni 
fund.” 


Judkins ya. 


Olin coughed. 

‘Is—is there any chance for a fellow 
to earn his tuition and things here?” he in- 
quired with a little hesitation. ‘“‘ Any work 
that don't take too many hours?”’ 

Rourke considered, squinting down the 
black cigar between his lips. 

‘Can ya stake yerself to clothes?” 

‘“ Of course.”’ 


“Then run along. There won’t be no 
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trouble about anything else. Legitimate 
stuff—room, grub, tuition, books, and the 
like of that. Ya might have to take on an 
eating-club, or make a bluff at keeping an 
inventory of the footballs and nose-guards 
bought, just for the looks of the thing. See 
ya later!” 

He turned away, leaving Olin the king 
of the world. The only thing that troub 
led him was a little question of ethics. 
His incredible good fortune seemed to have 
originated in his own sinful act in entering 
a sinful resort; and his entire home teach 
the point that no man 
wrong-doing. At 


stressed 
his own 


ing had 
shall profit by 


least, he hadn't yet told a lie! 
Vil 
Cue dean received him affably, visibly 
mellowed by hearing the magic name of 
Judkins 
That reminds me,” he said Young 
Henry Judkins, a nephew of Lawrence, 
asked me to find him a congenial room 
mate to share expenses He has ver\ 
pleasant quarters in Holmes Hall, the 
freshman dormitory Go there, and tell 
him I sent you.” 
But are you sure | can afford a room 
ith a—a Judkins, sir? 
‘Oh, Henry is paying his own way, and 


living very modestly here. He spent two 
] 


years in a boys’ school in Switzerland, and 


tutors in French. You will find him very 
democratic—a splendid fellow. He is in 
ae ao 

Returning to the Commercial House for 
his bag, Olin wrote three letters on its 
cheaply ornate stationery 

One was addressed to the Basset dean, 


apologizing for his abrupt departure, and 
stating that a Mr. Lawrence Judkins, a 
manufacturer of Bessemer, had in 
him to transfer his allegiance to 
He thought that a fine touch. 
Judkins,”’ indeed! \s if there 
more than the world-famed 


steel 
duced 
Coleman 

A Mr 


could be 


one 
magnate! 

\ more labored epistle went | 
Mr. Judkins also 


Vv the same 


mail to his home. In it 
loomed large 
Yielding to his advice, 
talk we had on the irain ” 
I have already secured a fine situation, 
shall need no fur 
wrote 


, 
hong 


during a 
and so forth 


and am proud to say I 
ther financial help from you, sir,” he 


his father. 
(nd if the latter naturally assumed that 
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the fine situation and Mr. Judkins were 
connected in any way, why, a second read- 
ing would show that no such insinuation 
was made. 

The third letter was a pithy and slangy 
note to Rufus Wilder to pack and forward 
his trunk, aid by all means to pay him an 
early visit. 

Then Olin was ready to hunt up his new 
quarters. He found No. 29, Holmes Hall, 
with no trouble whatever. It was a large, 


cheerful room overiooking a sunny side 
street just beyond the armory. An enor- 
mous blond youth admitted him, and 
greeted him with ready friendliness. The 


hand with which he grasped Olin’s was as 
large as a boxing-glove, and as powerful as 


a Stillson wrench. He took the suit-case, 
set it on one of the neat twin beds, and 
showed Olin a closet with hooks and 


shelves, the duplic ate of his own at the 
other end of the room 
He pointed to a chessboard on the 
set with its pieces in mar 
shaled array 
You don't by any 
do you?” 
Not” 
new roommate 
The blond giant sighed 
‘You he remarked sententious 
v, “ our ideas of play are all wrong. Chil 
dren and cubs and puppies play, because 


table, 


white and black 


} 
| 


chance play cl 


chess, 


almost shouted Henry Judkins’s 


KNOW, 


that is nature’s method of preparing them 
for life. All normal play is strictly along 
that line. Young animals learn agility, 


concealment, how to lie in wait, and how to 
use their claws and teeth, so that later on 
they may catch and kill their food. Natu- 
ral sport, at the age, is right—as 
kittens play, or boys. No jumping through 
hoops or walking on their hind legs for the 
one, and no knocking a little ball into holes, 


proper 


either on the lawn or on a green table, for 
the other! Of course civilization modifies 
games. boys play «at keeping store, and 
girls at dolls’ tea-parties.” 

But chess-—isn’t that against vour 
own theory?” 

‘Not at all! Chess is not a game. It 
is a mental exercise, a cerebral combat 


Wouldn't you like to learn it?” 

* No!” Olin repeated his repudiation of 
chess in a louder and more emphatic tone 
than before I came here to play base- 
ball and football.” 

Henry Judkins smiled pityingly 

‘1 weigh two hundred and eleven, with- 
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out an ounce of fat on me. I am told that 
nature intended me for a football guard, 
but I know better. Nature intended me 
to put aside tops, hoops, marbles, and foot 
balls when the serious time of life begins. 
Even a monkey knows enough to do that 
Save when he exploited a civilized 


D\ 
organ-grinder. Uncle Lawrence would pay 


IS 


all my bills and give me an unlimited ex 
pense account if I would come out for the 
team here, but I won’t! Uncle is primitive 


a survival of the caveman. He has never 


grown up.” 

* Still,” objected Olin, “he seems to 
have got on pretty well.’ 

“Oh, ves, he has got on well enough,” 
admitted Henry grudgingly he worst 
of it is,” he added bitterh he even beat 


me at chess when I spent the holidays with 
him!” 
‘He 


you what, old man, 


“Tell 


you 


} 
cud 


Olin’s eves widened. 
let’s go fifty-fifty 


BALLADE OF LETTING 


BEND no OV v 1¢ dist re 
Wring not your sympathetic he 
Because the world has got in s na c 
And all things swiftly to the devil 
Tis ne gray s ils K 
Beware of worrvu vhere you cant ‘ 
Believe me, thin vere alw Sa 
Le { vorld 1 i “t ) 
I sometimes, too hus h ll Ico 
cle San 1 oO 
With 9 i ull » and wicke ( 
Of this old, weary planet—Yea, a 
I ut ill-spent emotion well | kr 
For al ngs, glad or sad, come to ar 
And all thi bad or good, were eve 
Le ¢ ld wag” is a wise re llr Irie 
For tal man rrow ant l ! 
Were ever thus in transic ebb an ) 
\ Va s life here uld ! nd rere 
Nor did ( i 1 reap as the 
Evil waxed fat and kicked, justice was 
Ar ik the a 1 that ould the ght et 
Gsod sl en said ( ma é 
Li rid is ) ii é 
ENvo 
Prir ( l V orl lis veril 1 Valin sno 
God hath in His keepu Heave S 
bl Yet for Z « 
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come out for the eleven, and I'll let you 
teach me chess. Be a sport!”’ 
Henry grinned sheepishly. He was a 


healthy young animal, and a good part of 
his attitude was sheer youthful pose—what 
the alienists call * negativeness.”’ 

* Well,” he conceded, * I'll go part way. 


] 
i 


You learn chess, and if in a month you can 
win a game from me without odds, and 
without taking back a move, then I'll re- 
port to Billy Rourke 


Judkins 
look over the 
speed) young 
tackle and lossal blond guard shoulder 
to shoulder in one of the 
that Rourke was trying ot 

Later in their pleasant quarters in 
Holmes Hall, the steel magnate played si 


Lawrence 


Lo 


\ month later, 
dropped into 


squad, and 


armor) 


] 
a SLOCKY, 


a ( 
line formations 
7 
al 


on, 


multaneous chess against the two room 
mates, and beat them both 
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E laughed like children over the 

solving of our puzzle. Give us 

dynamite, we said to each other, 
and the world is ours; but we were soon in 
a pocket. There /ad been explosive, plenty 
of it, on the sloop. Lois was certain of 
this. It had been a matter of much discus- 
sion among Grimes and his partners. Pom- 
fret had said briefly that it would be need- 
ed to blast a sufficiently deep channel 
through the reef to float the Arethusa out. 

‘ But it’s not here now,” I said, after a 
prolonged search. 

‘It wasn’t used,” she responded. 
“Uncle Pomfret must have hidden it.” 

This explanation «vas so simple, and fit- 
ted in so exactly with our theory that he 
intended to return alone to secure the 
booty, that I accepted it instantly. The 
dynamite was close by—buried somewhere 
in the sand on the island. 

The atoll that enclosed the Arethusa was 
almost oval in shape, about two miles in 
circuit, and its extreme width from lagoon 
to ocean beach was nowhere more than a 
hundred yards. The entrance was to the 
westward, and almost at the tip of one end 
of its egg-shaped figure. 

The wreck lay in the larger bight to the 
east. As I have already said, there was no 
spot in the entire extent of it which rose 
over eight feet above high-water mark, and 
the keenest eye would have been at fault to 
detect a landmark. What few elevations 
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there were consisted merely of shifting 
coral sand, and were wholly impermanent. 

So I determined that Pomfret must have 
chosen the hiding-place for his dynamite 
without reference to any mark. The sloop, 
Lois told me, had been anchored contin- 
uously right above the wreck. To bury the 
explosive he must have carried it ashore 
himself at night. He would most certainly 
never fetch it far away from the place he 
intended to use it. The hull of the Are- 
thusa was the base from which to make our 
search. 

I have no intention of telling of the vi- 
cissitudes of that heart-breaking quest. We 
had few tools, and those not of the best. 
The sand was caked, sharp, and difficult. 
In sume spots, we found ourselves digging 
into the unbroken coral. In others we were 
soon down to seepage water. That night 
we gave over only when it was too dark to 
see. 

“We have got to work to-morrow on a 
regular plan,” I told Lois. 

But this proved as illusive as desultory 
digging, and by mid afternoon we were 
stumped. The schooner was now due at 
any hour, and our position was becoming 
precarious in the extreme; but I refused to 
give up. I set a hand on shore, to keep a 
strict watch for sign of a vessel, while I 
continued my search and Lois prepared a 
long-forgotten meal. 

I believe that I finally gave up. I know 
that I had relaxed and lit my pipe, and was 
sitting miserably in the full glare of the 
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sun, when my 
attention was 
caught by a 
large turtle 
crawling up 
out of the la- 
goon. It struck 
me that here 
was a chance 
for a change 
of diet and 
fresh meat; 
but I was too 
dulled to move 
at that mo- 
ment, and 
presently I be- 
came _ interest 


ed in watching 























““ BIG MAN, LIL 
BOSSEE MAN BOSUN ALL 
GONE LIL PIECEE BOAT.” 
HE TOLD ME 


BOSSEE 


the unwieldy animal’s odd 
maneuvers. 





up toward the low crest be 


The turtle paid no heed tween the beach and the la 
to me at all, but seemed goon. At last, apparently, it 
bent on business of its own. It awk- found what it sought. and began to dig 


wardly examined several spots, now and with its powerful feet. A moment later | 
again lifted its plated head as if to sniff had run madly up to it, and was dragging 
the air, and each time went on, always on its heavy bulk with both hands. 
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I found my strength insufficient, and 
shouted for help. Lois was the first to re- 
spond, and she leaped into the dingey to 
come to my assistance; but by now I had 
my senses, and I warned her away. The 
heavy beast was too much for me. It drew 
out of my grasp and shuffled off, its jaws 
set in a stick of what looked like yellowish 
wax. 

It was headed for the open sea-beach. 
It gained a dozen yards—two dozen yards 
—on its way. I saw that it would soon 
reach the surf and be lost to us; so I jerked 
out my revolver and fired. 

Instead of the sharp report of the shell, 
a terrific explosion flattened me on my 
back, and a huge cloud of white dust rose 
into the air. I picked myself up and turned 
to the sloop. It rocked wildly at its an- 
chorage, but Lois was safe. I saw her 
white face turned to me in a panic. 

“What an ass I am!” I said ruefully. 
“T found the dynamite—or, rather, that 
turtle did. Both gone, now!” 

A hurried search discovered only a huge 
basin in the coral where the turtle had 
been. My shot had evidently been mar- 
velously accurate. 

“ But that is only one stick,” Lois as- 
sured me. ‘“ There must be more where he 
found that.” 

I promptly went back to the place where 
the animal had been digging, and with 
Lois’s injunction to be careful in my ears, 
I started to excavate further. Before many 
minutes had passed I knew not only that 
we had found the one thing we needed, but 
that Pomfret had, as usual, prepared a trap 
for the unwary. However, I uncapped his 
little mine and proceeded to collect the 
dynamite. 

“The fact remains,” I told Lois, “ that 
we are lucky not to have blown ourselves 
to pieces. Pomfret set his trap neatly, and 
if it hadn’t been for the turtle betraying 
his cache, we might too easily have come 
on it carelessly.” 

When I had finished I had six boxes of 
the explosive, besides a number of sticks 
which had composed Pomfret’s mine. I 
was now master of the situation; and while 
I was sure that there was more concealed 
in some other spot, I saw no use in hunting 
for it. 

The next job I insisted on doing alone. 
I first removed the yacht to the extreme 
limit of the lagoon, and anchored it just 
inside the pass. I knew that dynamite is 
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tricky stuff. I had no intention of having 
a premature blast hurt Lois or spoil her 
chance of getting back to civilization. I 
then warned the Kanakas to keep clear of 
the region of the wreck, and proceeded to 
my final task. 

It was now sundown, and an excellent 
time of day for what I had to do. I worked 
swiftly, but with care. I mined that hull 
so thoroughly that I knew it would be com- 
pletely broken up by the explosion. I then 
prepared my master fuse and connected it 
to the others. 

It was quite dark when I finished. I 
was confident that I had done a neat bit of 
work. I carefully erased the marks where 
I had buried the long fuse in the dry sand, 
and went back to the yacht. 

“We will set it off at daylight,” I told 
Lois over our tea. “ That is, if the schoon- 
er hasn’t come up into sight. I haven’t 
had so much experience in explosive as 
some, but I have no notion of spending to- 
nignt in such close neighborhood to a vol- 
cano. We'll go outside and wait for sun- 
rise there.” 

“ But you will have to set it off, won’t 
you?” she asked anxiously. 

“| have a long fuse running from the 

wreck clear to a point midway between it 
and the pass. I figure that the fuse will 
burn six minutes. My plan is to land in 
the dingey, touch it off, and make back 
through the pass before the blast goes up. 
Then we can come in and see what we shall 
see. 
I followed this plan, and brought the 
sloop to a couple of miles off shore for the 
remainder of the night. It was fine 
weather, with little wind and no sea. Lois 
and I sat in the cockpit and drowsed, while 
one of the hands stood watch forward. I 
intended to be ready for any emergency. 
It was certain that the schooner would soon 
arrive, though with the flat calm prevailing 
she could not possibly fetch the atoll with- 
out giving us ample warning. 

At three o’clock one of the Kanakas 
wakened me. 

‘““ Small boat,” he murmured, and point- 
ed into the darkness. 

I peered out in the direction he indi- 
cated, and presently discerned, some dis- 
tance off, a shadow moving over the smooth 
swells. 

“By thunder!” I whispered to Lois. 
“ Pomfret nearly stole a march on us!” 

Now the question was, would the people 
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in this boat observe us? We lay without 
a light, and very low in the water. It was 
to our advantage, too, that Pomfret had 
no reason to suspect us of being outside. 
I felt better when the men in the boat— 
there were three—raised their voices in an 
angry dispute. It was evident they had no 
notion of our nearness. 

It was still out of the question to start 
the engines; so we maintained a steady 
quiet. Before long they drew away in to- 
ward the atoll. While I had not distin- 
guished what they were saying, I had 
recognized the voices of Pomfret, Grimes, 
and Fosdick. 

Now what were we to do? The night 
would last but two more hours, and when 
the sun rose they would inevitably discov- 
er, first, that we had been before them; 
second, that we had left. I knew that a 
brief investigation would show Pomfret 
that the wreck had been tampered with. 
He would almost certainly find out that his 
dynamite was gone. 

My first impulse was to go for the open 
sea. By dawn we should be far out of 
sight and safe. But what good would that 
do? It simply meant an abandonment of 
the quest—surrender. Not to be thought 
of for an instant! 

On the other hand, no sane man would 
follow them in. They were desperate, 
armed to the teeth, and three to my one. 

In my quandary I put the puzzle before 
Lois. She listened, and made no answer 
for a little. Then she moved closer to me. 

“T hate to think of what may happen,” 
she whispered; “ but I fancy we must fight 
for what we want. I can use a revolver.” 

“ You mean to go in and attack them in 
the dark?” I demanded in amazement. 

“No,” she said. ‘“ Uncle Pomfret is 
with them. The schooner can’t be far off— 
probably barely out of sight of the island. 
There are only two men left on her— 
Grimes’s partners. Why shouldn’t we 
seize our chance, and run out and recover 
the Spindrift? We ought to be able to find 
her before dawn and surprise them. Then 
we have Uncle Pomfret and Grimes at our 
mercy. They will have no vessel at all. 
Even if they get the treasure, they can’t 
leave the island, or get fresh water, or do 
anything but—die.” 

So sensible a suggestion settled the mat- 
ter. We got under way and headed for the 


spot where I reckoned the schooner to be 
hove to. 
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In an hour we sighted her, lying be- 
calmed with sails brailed up. I stopped the 
engines and let the sloop drift along till we 
were within half a mile. 

“You stop here,” I told Lois. “ Be 
ready for any emergency. Leave the rest 
to me.” 

I told her what signals I should show 
when I was successful. Then I took the 
dingey and a single hand. We made it al- 
most into the schooner’s shadow without 
discovery; but I saw that men were awake. 
Two lights burned brightly, one in the 
cabin aft, one in the galley. I heard no 
voices, however. 

I decided to wait. Presently a figure 
emerged from the galley and came to the 
rail. We were almost beneath this man, 
and | held my breath for fear of discovery 
and an alarm. I was poised to make a 
jump for the rail and trust to luck. To 
my astonishment, the man above looked 
down directly at us and made no sound. 
His eyes glittered. 

I fingered my revolver. 
to myself. It was Woy! 

[ waved my hand, and the Chinese an- 
swered with a flourish. I made the deck 
beside him in a single scrambling jump. 

“ Big bossee man, lil bossee man, bosun, 
all gone lil piecee boat,” he told me. 

“Pomfret, Fosdick, and Grimes,” I said, 
nodding. ‘‘ That leaves two to deal with.” 

Woy wagged a wise head. - The two re- 
maining members of Captain Pomfret’s 
party were drunk in their cabins. 

‘“ What luck!” I told myself. 

I ordered the Kanaka aboard, and told 
him to call his mates. Woy I directed to 
lock the afterguard in their rooms. When 
he had reported with the keys, I signaled 
Lois that all was well. 

At sun-up the yacht lay astern of the 
schooner, riding to sea painter, while she 
and I stood on the quarter-deck of the 
Spindrift, once more masters of our fate. 

“They can’t see us from the island,” I 
told her; “ but sooner or later Pomfret is 
going to come back for the schooner.” 

‘“‘ Probably these men were to sail on in 
when a breeze tame,” she suggested. 

“If this is so, Pomfret will soon find out 
that something is amiss. He isn’t going to 


Then I laughed 


stop on the atoll while his source of sup- 
plies, and his single chance of getting back 
to places where gold is useful, is out of 
“‘ Meanwhile we are 
There is 


sight,”’ I assured her. 
going to tow farther off shore. 
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nothing we can do to-day, and we might as 
well make certain we sha’n’t be disturbed.” 

This took a couple of hours. The 
schooner was then twenty-five miles east- 
northeast of the island—distance enough 
to warrant that Pomfret would have plenty 
of trouble in finding us in the whaleboat. 
The next problem was to dispose of the two 
prisoners. 

My plan was to put them in a small boat, 
with water and food for a week, tow them 
fifty miles still farther off shore, and set 
them adrift. Under the circumstances it 
was a wise thing to do. I knew them to be 
utterly untrustworthy, unscrupulous, and 
desperate. 

Lois fought this scheme gallantly. She 
brought forward no pleas for mercy or hu- 
manity; but she asserted that it was both 
useless and inexpedient. 

“ But we can’t have them aboard,” I 
urged upon her. “In the first place, we 
have two vessels now. There are only two 
of us. If we try to keep them here, we 
shall have to guard the sloop night and 
day, for they will try every means to escape 
and seize it. There is but one thing to 
do—be rid of them for good.” 

“Why not send them to Uncle Pom- 
fret?” she pleaded. “ They can do him no 
good and us no harm.” 

“That may be so in present circum- 
stances,” I replied; “ but my notion is to 
make sure of what we have. If we sent 
them off to the island, then the whole story 
is out, and no mystery about what has be- 
come of the schooner. If we keep Pomfret 
and Fosdick in ignorance of what has be- 
come of the Spindrift, we are so much to 
windward. Furthermore, you can put it 
down that Pomfret is going to move all hell 
to regain possession of either the schooner 
or the yacht. Why give him more men? 
Then, too, I have gone so far that I’m will- 
ing to go farther to lay hands on that 
treasure.” 

Lois was silent a long time. 
said simply: 

“ Maroon them.” 

We picked out a small island sixty miles 
to the westward as the proper place. It 
had water on it, according to the “ Pacific 
Directory,” and a clump of trees. It was 
a dire spot on which to abandon human be- 
ings, but it had to be. 

I wasted little time in ordering a boat 
made ready with water, food, oars, sail, and 
anchor. When it was swung out, I roused 
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the men, still stupid from their liquor, and 
tumbled them into it, with a couple of 
hands to guard them. I then took them in 
tow of the sloop and started away. 

I do not believe they comprehended their 
fate till the schooner had vanished astern 
and they saw the little eminence of a small 
island rising above the sea ahead. Then 
they begged me for their lives. I kept my 
head and closed my ears. In hot mid 
afternoon I took my own men aboard the 
sloop and cast off the small boat. 

“ There is your nearest land,” I told the 
two ruffians curtly. “ Be careful how you 
land through the surf.” 

The yacht made a great turn in the sea 
and headed back for the Spindrift, leaving 
them tossing on the swells, their haggard 
faces set on me like the visages of dead 
men. 

When I regained the schooner, I found 
that nothing had occurred during my ab- 
sence. The closest watch had been kept, 
but nothing had been sighted. 

“To-night Pomfret is going to hazard 
something,” I told Lois. “ He must be des- 
perate by now.” 

“But it has been a flat calm,” she re- 
plied. “He would know the schooner 
couldn’t sail in.” 

“But he would also know that she 
couldn’t sail away from where he left her,” 
I answered. “ He'll row back to that po- 
sition, and then be sure something is wrong. 
I tell you, I know how absolutely wicked 
he feels this minute!” 

Later I added my fear that Pomfret 
would set off my mine. 

“In that case he will have the treasure,” 
I said. 

Lois, I saw, was hoping against hope that 
immediate action would be needless; but 
she did not shirk. 

“T think we gain nothing further by 
keeping him in the dark,” she told me. 
“ After all, we’ve got to-face it.” 

I knew what “it” meant—what fate 
were we going to measure out to Pomfret? 
That was the question in Lois’s mind, and 
a hard one it was. 

I saw that I had my work cut out for 
me. I might, of course, have laid emphasis 
on the fact that as the murderer of her 
father and mother, as well as of others, he 
deserved no better end than to die of thirst 
on a desert island; but that was neither 
here nor there, for Lois was, I knew, not 
the woman to settle any real problem by 
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quoting excuses for the easiest way out of 
it. She had thrown light on several per- 
plexing matters in the past few days, and 
I was sure she had some scheme in her 
mind whereby Pomfret would quietly van- 
ish and cease from troubling. 

Meanwhile there was a grim truth in her 
suggestion that delay in making Pomfret 
realize his plight would do little good. 

Let him once understand that his 
schooner was in other 
hands, his two men for- 
ever out of the play, and 
he himself regluced to a 
choice between death on 
the atoll and entire surren- 
der, we should at last be 
down to trumps. 

And yet, while obeying 
Lois’s suggestion, I went 
to extraordinary pains to 
prevent putting the 
schooner or the sloop with- 
in peril of capture. Pom- 
fret was treacherous, al- 
ways. I would trust no 
oaths of his. 

XV 

By mid- 
night a light 
breeze had 
sprung up. I 
got sail on the 
schooner, and, 
with the yacht 
in tow, headed 
for the atoll. 
Just before 
dawn, having 
seen nothing, 
I brought her 
to about three 
miles from the 
beach. 

I was in the main rigging 
with the telescope when the 
sun rose. I fixed my gaze on 
the lagoon. All seemed as we 
had left it. The entire extent 
of the islet was plainly under 
my eyes, and I breathed a | 
sigh of relief. My mine was ; 
still intact. The treasure was 
untouched. But—where were the whale- “They are somewhere at sea,” she sug- 
boat—Pomfret—Fosdick—Grimes? gested. “ They found the schooner gone 

I returned to the deck and told Lois that and went to look for it. Trust Uncle Pom- 
there was no one on the atoll. fret! They may be spying on us now.” 


POMFRET, IT WAS PLAIN, 
COULD MAKE NOTHING 
OUT OF THE SCHOONER’S 
BEHAVIOR 
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“ Nonsense!” I retorted. ‘“ We can see 
in every direction. Nothing is in sight.” 

But the thought of the three men slink-- 
ing on my trail stuck in my head all morn- 
ing; and in the afternoon I gave up my no- 
tion of going ashore and cracked on all sail 
for the outer sea. Under a spanking breeze 
we logged handsomely till midnight, at 
which time I wore ship and made for the 
Arethusa’s hiding-place once more. 

This time our scrutiny of the beach was 
rewarded by sight of the three men. The 
telescope made them leap before me, and I 
could even see the expressions on their 
faces. 

Pomfret, it was plain, could make noth- 
ing out of the schooner’s behavior. When 
we hove to, a cable’s length off the break- 
ers, plunging bows under in the roaring 
swells, he summoned his companions to 
man the whaleboat and come out to us. 

“ We don’t want them to come too near,” 
I told my companion. “The whaleboat 
can sail almost as fast as the schooner in 
this breeze, what with the sloop in tow and 
close quarters. We are too weak to defend 
ourselves in a pinch. I don’t know whether 
they are aware of the truth or not. At any 
rate, they see the yacht.” 

“ Possibly they think the other men cap- 
tured it,”’ she said. 

“ Hardly,” I returned. “ But at any 
rate, we have our choice—to risk losing the 
sloop, or to pay off the sheets and run. In 
case we do the latter, I vote we stay away 
a week. By that time starvation will have 
made its own terms with them.” 

“We cannot be murderers,” she retorted, 
much shaken. “I know all you can urge 
against them; but they are human beings 
with immortal souls. They should be given 
a chance to repent.” 

“They will have plenty, if I have my 
way,” I replied with some heat. ‘“ Not one 
of them would ever quit this island except 
as a ghost!” 

“ But they are helpless!” she pleaded. 
“ Surely they will know that, and come to 
terms.” 

“Would you believe any promise Pom- 
fret made?” I demanded. 

There we were, at an impasse, like to be- 
come bitter over the business, and I want- 
ing nothing so little as any unkindness 
between the girl and myself; but it has al- 
ways been my belief that good brains never 
lacked fair means, and I fell to studying 
the situation again. 
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It came over me that during these days 
I had let a most important matter go, and 
that was to determine the character of my 
companion, the girl whom fate had so odd- 
ly brought into my adventure. The future 
depended on whether she and I held the 
same purpose. 

I believe that a vast deal of misunder- 
standing between men, and between men 
and women, lies in the reluctance of most 
active and busy men to deal plainly with 
and about women. It is rarely that we con- 
sider them-as equally interested with our- 
selves in an affair of business. 

Part of this may be set to the account 
of civility. We are taught from earliest 
boyhood not to let the rough side of the 
world rasp our women. It is reported of a 
husband that he is hardly the gentleman if 
he opens all his troubles to his wife; and 
Heaven knows that many a partner in a 
knotty matter gets the worse of it because 
a woman he never saw is a silent share- 
holder in the business. 

Take this very undertaking into which I 
had gone with Fosdick. Neither of us 
had ever mentioned a woman’s name, nor 
did I know whether he was married, or a 
bachelor, or in love; yet the truth is that it 
stood near to my interests to know that. 

And in this last entanglement, when 
Pomfret and Fosdick were arrayed against 
me, and I was alone except for the girl, 
what did I know of her concern except that 
she had been badly used and her interests 
made no account of? After all, she and I 
were partners by stress of events. It be- 
hooved me to treat her as I would a man, 
and to come to an understanding as to what 
she expected out of the whole affair. 

Frankness is the hardest point in honest 
dealing. Every man draws back from put- 
ting his pet plan into clear speech, on the 
chance that it will die in argument. To go 
to Lois and have a straightforward clear- 
ing-up of all disputed points was contrary 
to my inclination; but we had to be sure of 
each other when life and death swung in 
the balances. 

She had already given me hints that she 
looked at the future with other eyes than 
mine. The treasure, and punishing Fos- 
dick, and avenging the poor folk on the 
Arethusa, were my purposes. They fitted 
in together like the fingers of my hand. It 
would never enter my head that I could do 
one without achieving the other. If I got 
the treasure, it was over Pomfret’s dead 
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body. If I managed to do him in, Fosdick 
was next. With them out of the way, I 
went at getting the booty without a care 
before me. 

On the other hand, I perceived that Lois 
did not lump these three things together 
and try for them all. The treasure she was 
willing to struggle for; but when it came to 
putting Pomfret—the murderer of her par- 
ents—out of the way, she demurred on the 
ground of mercy due a fellow man. 

I think that at the same time she did not 
hold Fosdick so tenderly. She knew him 
only as a stranger, and disesteemed him. 
She would make little argument for his life. 
Grimes, because he was a brute and with- 
out any touch of civility, was doomed. She 
would not lift a hand in his behalf, I was 
sure. Her instinct told her that he de- 
served no mercy, for the reason that he had 
none for women. 

I made no mistake, either, in supposing 
that Lois’s opposition to a scheme she did 
not approve of would be inactive. She was 
quite capable of saddenly turning on me, if 
I pressed Pomfret too hard, and of saving 
him, even if she damned me. All I might 
allege of expediency, of my own single- 
hearted desire to serve her, and of plain 
common sense, would not avail. Before I 
made one step further I must be sure where 
she stood, and how far we two could work 
together. 

When I put the matter before her, in 
blunt language, Lois met me squarely. I 
can do no better than relate what she told 
me. The words seem to carry very little 
of what they meant to me at the time; but 
what with remembering her lonely life, her 
sorrows, the mysterious perils that hung 
over her, and the way a woman turns to 
God, I understood her far better when she 
had finished than I ever thought to discern 
the secrets of any woman’s heart. 

“T won’t willingly see you disgrace us 
both,” she said to me. “I have been 
shamed enough since I was a child. Since 
father and mother died, I’ve never had a 
man related to me who didn’t have to look 
aside when it was a matter of conscience— 
nor a woman, either; but I have always 
held myself better than my surroundings, 
and I have sworn that if I was put to the 
test money should never buy me as it 
bought others. And what would it be but 
money outweighing conscience if we killed 
Pomfret? How would we feel when it was 
done and past? I know how men argue; 
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but it doesn’t affect the issue at all. After 
all, I have nothing to live for. Money can 
do nothing for me. And I should hate you 
if you could look at me and whisper, ‘ You 
are as bad as I am.’ What if we do lose 
the treasure? Isn’t it better to go scot-free 
of remorse than to hhave blood-money on 
our souls?” 

“ Then you refuse to go into any scheme 
that will make us quits of Pomfret and Fos- 
dick?” I questioned. “ How do you ex- 
pect to fetch clear of all this, then? Pom- 
fret would murder us both, and smile to do 
it. In fact, he is planning it now. I will 
warrant my best chance of seeing San 
Francisco again that before he and his 
whaleboat reach us the plot will be ready 
in his mind.” 

She merely shook her head. 
further: 

“‘ What if I tell you it’s a toss-up between 
Pomfret’s life and mine?” 

She would not answer. 

“ All right!” I said doggedly. “I ama 
fool, I suppose; but you and I seem to be 
partners, and I never yet went back on any 
one who was with me in a deal. Don’t say 
I didn’t warn you!” 

By this time the whaleboat had cleared 
the pass, and was coming along the line of 
breakers under a sail. Pomfret was at the 
steering-oar, while Grimes and Fosdick sat 
on a thwart and stared at us. There was 
sheer murder in the men’s faces, and I 
raked my mind for some scheme to save us. 

A glimmer of an idea finally penetrated 
my head. Pomfret’s character I knew to a 
degree; the treasure and nothing but the 
treasure was his single thought. The other 
two were scoundrels, but with a strong lik- 
ing for their own skins. I would play on 
this. Grimes was my man. He was a 
brute, with little intelligence. He could be 
worked on by a shrewd man. 

When the boat was almost within ear- 
shot, I ordered Lois below, and gave a 
couple of rifles to Kanakas whom I could 
trust. Then I picked up the megaphone 
and cried to Pomfret to keep clear. 

He tried to cover his-oncoming by hot 
protests; but I soon showed him I was 
ready to shoot, and he lowered the sail and 
brought his craft head on to the swell 
twenty yards from the schooner. 

“ If you come a foot nearer I’ll swing the 
booms and be off,” I told him. 

He stared up at me with a contemptuous 
and hateful expression; but he was cool 


I ventured 
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AND GAVE A COUPLE OF RIFLES TO KANAKAS WHOM I COULD TRUST. 


THEN I PICKED UP THE MEGAPHONE AND CRIED TO POMFRET TO KEEP CLEAR 


He knew his plight, of 
course, and he proposed terms. They were, 
in brief, a fair division of the treasure and 
no hard feelings. 

I perceived my chance to make Grimes 


and _ sensible. 


and Fosdick take sides against him. By 
the look on their countenances I knew they 
smelled death ahead. 

“That sounds fine,” I returned; “ but 
will you tell me why we should divide the 
stuff into equal parts? You have played 
me for a fool and turned my partner 


against me. I have no reason to think that 
you are entitled to any of the money. If 
one looks at it squarely, you should be 
thankful if I consent to take you off the 
island and see you back to civilized parts.” 

I did not think that a human face could 
display so much malignancy as did Pom- 
fret’s. He was nonplused. He had noth- 
ing to answer. 

“If your two associates knew as much 
as I do about you,” I went on, “ you would 
be begging for your life this minute, instead 
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HE TRIED TO COVER HIS ONCOMING BY HOT PROTESTS; BUT I SOON SHOWED HIM I WAS READY 
TO SHOOT, AND HE BROUGHT HIS CRAFT HEAD ON TO THE SWELL 


of trying to lord it over them. What did 
you do with Mr. Grimes’s two partners? 
Eh? Was Grimes to get their shares? I 
think not!” 

The old man lifted his clipped mustache 
as a cur lifts its lip; but I gave him no 
time. 

“That was a nice trick to play,” I con- 
tinued; “ but it wasn’t new to you. Mr. 
Grimes knows how you rid yourself of men 
you fear. That was shrewdly done, I must 
say. Now you are planning to leave Mr. 


Grimes and Captain Fosdick to suck their 
thumbs.” 
A roar from Grimes burst in on me. 
“Where are the other two?” 
I smiled down on him. 


“In hell,” I said. “ Mr. Grimes, you 
play a lone hand against Captain Pomfret 
from this on.” 

My cards were played, and I lifted my 
hand as a2 signal to my crew. Instantly 
they leaped to their places. The wheel 
went over, the booms swung, and the 
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schooner drew away. The whaleboat was 
directly to leeward and helpless. I leaned 
over the rail and. bellowed my last words 
to them: 

“ Go back to your island and think this 
over! I'll be here to-morrow at the same 
time to hear what you have to say!” 

Pomfret wiped the sweat from his white 
forehead with his handkerchief, and began 
to plead. I saw that he was in straits; but 
it was not my purpase to iet him feel the 
hook yet. 

I kept on my way. The seas creamed 
along the schooner’s planks, the yacht curt- 
sied astern, and we left them staring at us 
with queer, strained faces. 

“ Mark me,” I told Lois, “ this morning 
was easy, because they had no assurance of 
how the land lay; but to-morrow you'll see 
the inwards of their plot.” Then I tried 
her again. ‘“ What do you say if we crack 
on all sail for the coast, and leave them 
here?” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“ We could never sleep at night,” she re- 
sponded in a low tone. “To dream of 
them!” 

I swung away and went by myself and 
tasted the word she used—* we.” By gad, 
the game was worth while! 

I began to believe that I could make 
even Pomfret an ally, and so fulfil the 
bargain I had struck with Lois. Foolish 
dreams were those I had on the old schoon- 
er, when I cast my accounts with no eye on 
what destiny might write in on the ledger. 

XVI 

THE next morning I brought the schoan- 
er once more to the atoll and waited for the 
whaleboat to come out the pass. Pomfret 
was soon at the rendezvous—in an altered 
mood, I thought. He wasted no time in 
asking for supplies of food and water. 

“ By gad,” I told him, with every ap- 
pearance of regret, “I can’t risk it. The 
truth is, Captain Pomfret, that I don’t 
speak for myself alone. We've been con- 
sulting what to do, and the upshot is that 
we can’t trust our safety to you. Three 
men is too many. You see for yourself 
that the danger is too great for us to risk. 
So there you are. Settle it among your- 
selves. I don’t care a penny either way. 
My only condition is that you fix some kind 
of arrangement among the three of you 
that will make it secure for us.” 

With that I was away. The men in the 
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boat seemed wholly at a loss. It was only 
when the schooner was several miles on her 
outward course that I saw them slowly put 
out the oars and make back into the lagoon. 

“ To-morrow,” I told Lois, “I think we 
shall have a show-down.” 

The wind died during the night, and it 
was a dead calm in the morning. After 
some discussion we decided to leave the 
schooner in charge of the hands, and to 
proceed to the island in the sloop. On our 
way Lois asked me what I supposed the 
upshot of the affair would be. 

“ Pomfret will see to it that he doesn’t 
have two against his one,’ I told her. “I 
hope he and Fosdick will go partners. Like 
as not Grimes has already found out what 
it is to be in a minority.” 

We waited some time before the whale- 
boat came out, all three at the oars. I 
could see that lack of food and water was 
telling on them. I steamed to meet them. 

Grimes was spokesman this day. He 
stood up on a thwart and demanded to 
know what had become of his mates. 

“T told you once,” I replied. “ What 
I want from you fellows is straight talk.” 

“We can’t and won't talk without sup- 
plies,” Pomfret put in. 

“T’ve brought them,” I said, and threw 
out a case of biscuit and a keg of water. 
The three eagerly went for them, and got 
them aboard the boat. Then Pomfret in- 
quired my terms. He gave me plainly to 
understand that they three stood as one. 

I did not like the looks of this. Pomfret 
seemed entirely too self-satisfied. Grimes 
appeared content to sit in silence, since his 
one outburst. Fosdick only was ill at ease. 

“One man hasn’t been heard from,” I 
remarked meaningly; “ and that’s the man 
whom I trusted with my money and my 
schooner. Let’s hear what Captain Fos- 
dick has to say.” 

He got to his feet unsteadily and stared 
at me in a curious manner. Then he 
cleared his throat. 

“T haven’t anything to say but this!” 
he cried, and dived overboard. 

He came up between the whaleboat and 
the yacht, swimming strongly. I instantly 
started the sloop ahead. The two men left 
in the boat seemed utterly dazed, looking 
at the swimmer with glassy eyes. 

“ Are you going to let me drown?” called 
Fosdick. 

Lois clutched me by the arm, and I heard 
her whisper in my ear: 
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“No! Save him!” 
I threw the engines into reverse, and a 
moment later had Fosdick by the wrist. 
His eyes were starting out of his head. He 
choked out two words in a ghastly voice: 

“ Quick! Quick!” 

The yacht leaped ahead as I opened the 
throttle and pulled Fosdick over the rail. 
Just as I had succeeded I heard Lois 
scream. I drove my fist into Fosdick’s 
face, and over his toppling body jumped to 
her rescue. 

The whaleboat was coming toward us, 
with Pomfret at the oars. Grimes was 
standing up, one arm drawn back as if to 
throw. He did throw, and a small, dark 
object whirled aloft and circled down. 

I flung Lois behind me. Luck was with 
us, for Grimes’s home-made bomb fell 
short. The explosion seemed to lift the 
sloop out of the sea. 

I wiped the brine out of my eyes and 
looked around. We were all safe. Fosdick 
rose, his face covered with blood, and 
glared at me savagely. 

“TI tried to warn you,” he growled, “ and 
you fair killed me!” 

“My mistake,” I told him. 
know what was happening.” 

I then dooked at Pomfret and Grimes. 
They gaped at us, dumfounded by the ill- 
success of their filthy plot. I thought I saw 
on Pomfret’s handsome old face a tinge of 
terror. Fosdick, beside me, shook his fist 
at them. 

“T've stood a dot,” 
not cold murder!” 

“Where did they get that stuff?” I de- 
manded. 

“ Pomfret told us he had a few sticks 
buried in the sand,” Fosdick told me. “ He 
dug them up yesterday.” 

On the way back to the Spindrift I 
learned much. According to Fosdick, Pom- 
fret and Grimes had joined hands against 
him when he argued for complete surren- 
der. He had sickened of his two compan- 
ions long before, and bitterly regretted his 
betrayal of me. One piece of news he gave 
me was gratifying—no one had discovered 
that I had mined the Arethusa. A few dis- 
creet questions made me sure that neither 
Fosdick nor the others had any notion of 
what I had accomplished. Moreover, they 
had not uncovered my long fuse. 

“ Lois,” I said, when we were once more 
“T am going to 
I don’t like to; but, after 


“T didn’t 


he muttered, “ but 


on the schooner’s deck, 
trust Fosdick. 
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all, the man did save our lives this morn- 
ing. And with him aboard it doesn’t much 
matter whether we really put confidence in 
him or no. He is in a position to do us 
great injury; but to put him under guard 
is impossible.” 

She drew me out of ear-shot of even 
Woy, who was setting the table for tea. 
“T don’t like Captain Fosdick,” she told 


me. “I can’t trust him.” 
“ But what the deuce can we do?” I in- 
quired. *‘‘ It was you who insisted that I 


should pull him aboard. Now he’s here, 
muchas I dislike the notion, I have an idea 
we’re saddled with him.” 

“ Couldn’t you take him and maroon him 
with the other two?” she suggested. 

“That would be pure insanity,” I as- 
sured her. ‘“ The two men we landed on 
that desert island are neither seamen nor 
navigators. Fosdick is both. Within three 
days he would have them safe ashore «by 
the Arethusa wreck.” 

I thought it best to have a talk with Fos- 
dick later. I got little satisfaction out of 
him. Now that he was away from the atoll, 
I could see that shis mind reverted to the 
treasure with double greed. He hinted to 
me that Pomfret’s medicine might be good 
for both the men on the island. When I 
rejected this suggestion with scorn, he fell 
sullen and moody. 

I kept a bright watch that night. I did 
not intend that any surprise should be 
sprung by Fosdick, or by any man he might 
suborn from his duty to the schooner. 
Nothing occurred. 

In the morning Lois and I held another 
consultation in the Spindrift’s cabin. The 
question was what we were to do. My ad- 
vice was to let three or four days go by. 
The case of biscuit and the keg of water 
would be far gone in that time, and Pom- 
fret might be ready for parley. 

“1 have another plan,” Lois murmured, 
her fine eyes filled with distress. “I see 
nothing ahead but misery for us all. I 
know Uncle Pomfret. He will never give 
up. Of course, we can simply sail away 
and leave him to his fate, as well as the 
two other men we marooned. But what 
does that mean? Simply that we shall be 
torn with fear that they may escape and 
track us, or we shall believe ourselves mur- 
derers. I can’t bear the thought of either. 
I believe we have a solution forced on us 


by circumstances. I do hope you will 


agree to it.” 








I BARELY HAD STRENGTH TO DRAG MYSELF AND HER BEYOND THE WAVES THAT WERE 
IRREGULARLY WASHING TO AND FRO 
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“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“ Because it means giving up the treas- 
ure—forever,” she faltered. 

“ But Pomfret wouldn’t agree to that!” 
I said. 

“Oh, let him and the others have it!” 
she cried. ‘“ What do we want of it?” 

I said nothing for a moment; but I made 
up my mind once and for all. 

“Well, suppose that’s settled—you and 
I don’t want it. What then?” 

“Give Captain Fosdick this schooner. 
We will take the yacht and two boys for 
crew.” 

“T see!” I replied. “ Fosdick can then 
make his own terms with Pomfret, after 
getting the two men on the other island. 
Meanwhile we can put a few hundred miles 
between us and them. They can fight it 
out themselves. I doubt whether Fosdick 
would agree, after all. It will leave him 


one against four; and he ought to know 
what kind of shipmates those four will be 
to him.” 

“Make him agree,” she urged. 

It struck me that I had a good argument 
for Fosdick, supposing he demurred; but 
that argument must never come to Lois’s 


ears. It was simply that I would show 
Fosdick how he held trumps. There was 
only one other man besides himself capable 
of navigating the schooner—Pomfret. I 
would hint to him that by getting rid of the 
old man he would assure himself the loyalty 
of the other three—till he made port. 

I was about to go on deck and put this 
to Fosdick when an odd sound struck my 
ears. I glanced out of an open port. The 
Clarice was driving rapidly away, with Fos- 
dick at the wheel. 

I laughed and pointed him out to Lois. 

“The man couldn’t stand it to be away 
from that treasure,” I said cheerfully; 
““and as a consequence he has saved us the 
trouble of arguing with him. But—now 
that your plan is in operation, we have one 
unforeseen obstacle ahead of our own ef- 
forts for safety. Instead of the sloop, 
which can go anywhere in any weather, we 
are on the schooner—becalmed!”’ 

The more we thought over the plight 
Fosdick had left us in, the darker and 
gloomier grew our thoughts. 

“It’s certain that we can’t help our- 
selves,” I remarked. ‘“ Those three now 
have a perfectly seaworthy craft with 
plenty of speed. It’s well provisioned with 
fuel, food, and water. They have the treas- 
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ure, too; so our only hope is to get a favor- 
ing breeze and disappear into the open 
ocean before they can find time to catch 
us up.” 

Both of us gazed at the white reflection 
in the sky that marked the position of the 
atoll. I think that to us, at that moment, 
it stood like a sign in the heavens. I know 
that for my part I was in the temper for 
any desperate measure. A stiff dash in the 
night, a few moments’ fighting—so I kept 
thinking—and it’s all ours. 

Lois’s sharpened senses perceived my 
hesitation, and with that whole-hearted dis- 
regard of self which sometimes makes wo- 
men divine, she flung away all that she had 
gained. 

“If you think—if it’s possible, you 
think—” she stammered. 

“The arguments,” I said quietly, “ are 
all on the side of a quick escape to safety. 
It’s utterly certain that Pomfret is going 
to stop us, if he can. His secret would be 
disclosed, he thinks, and he daren’t let us 
go. That is the situation from his point of 
view, and it tells us just one thing—get 
away while we can.” 

“Do you think we can get away?” she 
demanded, now as hot on the other side as 
she had been cold before. “ He would fol- 
low us. I know him well enough to know 
that he’ll stop at nothing. The yacht can 
catch us anywhere.” 

“Then in God’s name let’s set all sail 
and be after Fosdick!” I cried. “ Here 
comes the wind. It’s touch and go, there 
will be bullets flying, and dead men on the 
beach, but faint heart never added a day 
to a man’s life!” 

“Nor won fair lady,” Lois added with 
sudden audacity. 

I caught her glance, and my troubles 
vanished into air. The course was laid for 
better or for worse, and no matter what I 
met in the way of foul weather, my heart 
was light. The treasure on the old Are- 
thusa—all those stolen, hidden jewels— 
were nothing to the prize that was within 
my reach. 

With all quickness I stirred the hands 
into nimble activity and got all the canvas 
on the schooner. The breeze was freshen- 
ing fast, and was fair. Unless Fosdick 
knew how to make the most of the sloop’s 
engines, we might run him a close race for 
the atoll. 

When I had everything shipshape, the 
schooner was doing her best, and we were 
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foaming along at full thirteen knots. I 
joined Lois near the wheel, and found her 
flushed with excitement. While she had no 
inkling of my plan, plainly she was ready 
for anything. 

Once she impulsively put out her hand 
and touched mine, instantly withdrawing 
it. I pretended not to notice it, but that 
touch did its work. I ceased to hesitate 
and to argue and to boggle. I was free to 
be adroit and masterful. I cast aside all 
intricate schemes and weak subterfuge. I 
loosened my revolver in my belt and laid 
out rifles abaft the wheel-box. 


XVII 


WitHIn an hour the wind had increased 
to smart gale. We were now in full sight 
of the sloop, but the chance of overtaking 
her before she reached the pass was small. 
At any rate, however, we should be on Fos- 
dick’s heels. It was evident that he saw 
us and suspected our purpose. He drove 
the yacht without mercy. 

When we sighted the atoll at about six 
miles’ distance, the sea was beginning to 
run heavily before the gale. The sky was 
dimming in the easterly quarter, with 
promise of still more weather and a shift. 
The island was ringed with flying foam and 
spray. 

“The pass will be a boiling caldron,” I 
told Lois, who was steadying the telescope 
to her eye. 

“ T think the sloop is in trouble,” she re- 
sponded. “ Fosdick is out of his course.” 

The Clarice was now within a short mile 
of the beach, and our schooner was begin- 
ning to labor. 

“T hope he is in trouble!” I snapped. 
“ We'll have to shorten sail in a moment.” 

I picked up the glass. I saw the yacht 
still driving along, yawing perilously, and 
not far from the entrance to the lagoon. 

“The man is insane!” I cried. “ His 
only chance is to make directly for the pass. 
Instead, he’s trying to stand along the 
beach!” 

Neither of us could make anything of 
this. The Spindrift was coming up hand 
over hand, and the atoll seemed to rise like 
magic from it surf-ringed base. Another 
five minutes and we should be between Fos- 
dick and the entrance to the lagoon. 

“ He’s gone mad,” I told Lois. “ Why 
doesn’t he run for the lagoon? He’ll be in 
the tide-rips off the beach in a little while, 
and helpless.” 
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Lois nodded, and swung herself into the 
rigging and up to the maintop. She gazed 
under the shade of her hand for a minute, 
and then turned her face down. I saw it 
was strained by some emotion. 

“ Fosdick can’t get in—Pomfret and 
Grimes are shooting at him!” she called 
down. “ They’re right on the beach at the 
entrance.” 

“ By thunder, they think it’s us!” I 
roared. ‘“ Stay where you are! We've got 
‘em now!” 

I gave the wheel a couple of spokes. The 
straining schooner slid swiftly down a huge 
comber, and in a crashing tumult of break- 
ing seas and singing foam headed straight 
for the narrow entrance. 

With the tail of my eye I could see the 
yacht a half-mile away, pitching and plung- 
ing on the crested swells, and I knew that 
Fosdick, in a panic, was trying to head out 
to sea again against the sweep of the tide 
and thrust of the wind. Enough of him! 
I whipped my giance to the slight point of 
coral that marked the northerly headland 
of the pass. On it I saw two figures—Pom- 
fret and Grimes, holding rifles in their 
hands. They were going to defend the atoll 
at ail cost. 

“The fools!” I laughed. “If they had 
only known that it was Fosdick, and safety 
for them, in the sloop!” 

I called to Lois to cling tightly in the 
shrieking rigging, assured myself that she 
understood, and steadied the helm. My 
maneuver was desperate, and might end in 
disaster. 

I braced myself. The Spindrift, with 
every foot of sail resounding to the tremen- 
dous pressure of the gale, lifted her bows 
high above the bristling seas on a moun- 
tainous comber, drove on irresistibly with 
the thunder of breaking water underfoot, 
and crashed into the pass, now heaped high 
with towering surges. ; 

At the very lip of the entrance, where 
the coral rose sheer from the depths, a pro- 
digious swell tripped under us and flung us 
almost on the beach, and I stared down on 
Pomfret’s upturned face. We had taken 


‘him utterly by surprise. The rifle in the 


crook of his arm was useless. Beyond him 
Grimes was braced, knee-deep in foaming 
water, his weapon to his shoulder. I 
thought he aimed at our rigging—at Lois. 
I threw my whole weight on the wheel as 
he fired. 

The schooner had been checked for an 
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instant, right between the two low head- 
lands; but her momentum was great. She 
rose on the shoulder of the next hurrying 
comber and shot into the lagoon in a wild 
turmoil of broken water, flying spume, and 
stinging spray. Crouched by the now use- 
less wheel, I peered upward through the 
blowing curds. Lois was staring down at 
me, a look of exultation on her face. 

With a lurch the Spindrift recovered, 
slipped on a few fathoms, and swung 
around with bellowing canvas. With a cry 
to the crew to make all snug, I grasped a 
rifle and leaped to the rail. Pomfret and 
Grimes were running desperately up the 
beach, their heads between their shoulders, 
their legs moving jerkily. I raised my 
weapon, sighted swiftly, and fired to hasten 
their pace. A puff of sand spat up ahead 
of Grimes, who was farthest on. 

I threw another round into the chamber, 
and was on the point of firing again, but a 
cry from Lois stopped me. I looked up. 
She was leaning far over, her arms out- 
stretched, her lips apart, her eyes blazing. 
I made a run for the shrouds, and was be- 
side her in an instant, just as the mainsail 
was hauled down and the foresail filled. I 
forgot the busy crew below me. 

The two men were still running through 
the white sand, each step marked by a whiff 
of dust; but along their path, closer to the 
lagoon, other whiffs of dust arose, spurting 
up in quick succession, as if from a chain 
of minute explosions. 

At first I was puzzled. Then I saw 
Grimes dive toward the line of small puffs 
and grasp at something; but the puffs went 
on, sputtering just in advance and out of 
his reach. 

“ By thunder, the fuse to my mine is 
burning!” I roared. “ Quick, Lois, get 
down!” 

But the girl never moved. She was too 
intent. 

Pomfret, it was plain, began to compre- 
hend, as Grimes did, what was happening. 
He shouted something to Grimes, and the 
latter redoubled his efforts. He cried some- 
thing back, and leaned far forward as he 
tried to get ahead of the telltale puffs of 
smoke. If he could only once get ahead of 


the fire racing along the fuse, he might 
stop it. 

I found myself strangely calm on a 
sudden. 

“ Lois,” I said, “that is a six-minute 
fuse. 


We are drifting down toward the 
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Arethusa slowly but surely. I put enough 
dynamite in the wreck to empty this la- 
goon and blow the island to flinders. Por-.- 
fret had more hidden, as well. You and I 
aren’t likely to see the end of this affair.” 

“T hope Grimes will succeed,” she an- 
swered quietly. ‘“ How he runs!” 

For the moment it appeared that the two 
men were at last overtaking the fire that 
traveled along under the surface of the 
sand. Twice Grimes’s hand seemed to 
clutch the furthermost puff; twice another 
shot up ahead of him. Then Pomfret 
swerved toward the inner beach. He knew 
that close to the wreck the fuse must enter 
the water, and this was the spot he was 
making for. 

Grimes stumbled and fell. I groaned. 
He was up again, dazed, rubbing his eyes 
to clear them of sand. Captain Pomfret 
still panted along the inner shore, but the 
betraying puffs were far ahead, swiftly 
nearing the wreck, circling where I had 
coiled the slack. They sent up a score of 
lively whorls of dust, and ticked off toward 
the water’s edge. The race was lost! 

I rose with a single movement to Lois’s 
side and put my arm about her. She 
turned and hid her face on my shoulder. 

In that last instant I glanced around. 
The slight ring of the atoll lay in the midst 
of a strangely desolate sea that fledged it 
with chilly foam. The lagoon brimmed like 
sweet wine below us. Far beyond the outer 
beach a great surge held the Clarice up- 
tossed on its crest, like a toy caught in 
blowing crystal. Above us the thundering 
sky darkened. I bent over the girl’s sweet 
hair. 

My ears were cracked by a single boom- 
ing note. The rigging shrilled and slack- 
ened under my grasp. Something whirred 
at a great height, whining to the zenith. 
Then I was flung with my burden into 
space, and great waters thundered over us. 

I came to the surface at last, and found 
that I was in a wild raffle of wreckage. 
Freshly riven planks swam round me, with 
the paint hanging to them like gray threads; 
other timbers continually emerged, like 
things coming up to breathe. I held Lois 
tightly, and fended them off while I made 
for the beach. 

I barely had strength to drag myself and 
her beyond the waves that were irregularly 
washing to and fro, tumbling more débris 
about us. As I laid her down, I saw that 
she was conscious. Her eyes opened. 
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“]’m all right,” she whispered. 

“ Thank God!” I sobbed. 

Presently I helped her to sit up, and we 
both looked around. Our schooner had 
disappeared. The lagoon was scummed 
with débris, splin- 
tered and smashed 
beyond recognition. 

Up where the Are- 
thusa had lain a 
crater had been 
scooped out many 
fathoms deep into 
the solid coral. 


Above the lip of 


SHE BROUGHT OUT 

A LEATHERN SACK, 
WHICH SHE EMPTIED 
ON THE TABLE 


this a few broken 
beams lay crosswise. 

I felt the full force 
of the disaster in 
that moment. Water, 
food, shelter, ship— 
all gone! We were left, the two of us, 
bruised and shaken, to die. 

* Lois,” I said, “‘ I made a terrible failure 
of it all. I thought to get the better of 
Pomfret, but I never foresaw this!”’ 

She smiled at me girlishly. I perceived 
that she was not without hope, and I was 
suddenly amazed at the stout-heartedness 
of women. 
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“ There is still the yacht—perhaps,” she 
comforted me. 

I had forgotten. I jumped to my feet 
and stared seaward. I shouted. The sloop 
was just outside the pass. 


Fosdick entered at last, not from choice, 
but from stress of weather. It was with 
difficulty that by motions and cries and ges- 
tures I induced him to bring the Clarice 
close to the beach. I waded out to swim- 
ming depth and made her rail in a dozen 
strokes. He shook with a chill and de- 
manded news of Pomfret and Grimes. 

“ Both are gone,” I assured him. 
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I disarmed him easily and anchored the 
sloop. As the dingey had been swept over- 
board by a sea, I had to bring Lois aboard 
by swimming. By this time she had recov- 
ered from the shock of the explosion, and 


“WHERE DID YOU GET THESE ?” 


I enjoined upon her to keep a strict watch 
on Fosdick. 

“The man is fair sick with terror,” I 
told her, “ and he'll not give you trouble, 
I fancy; but I'll not be far away.” 

Then I set about my task of collecting 
the dead, and before long I was sure that 


there were no survivors. The one man I 
chiefly wished for—the cook—was not to 
be found. I returned to the sloop and told 
Lois my news. 

“ Woy is gone,” I said. 


I DEMANDED WITH A GASP 
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She remembered him tearfully. He had 
been a servant in the house where she had 
passed happy days. He was, she told me, 
a whimsical character; faithful, arrogant, 
kindly, and tender-hearted. He had more 
than once saved 
her from Captain 
Pomfret’s savage 
chiding. 
Fosdick now 
broke in with an 
announcement that 
we were in for a 
tempest. I saw that 
he was right. The 
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‘THEY ARE WORTH A FORTUNE!” 


sky was rapidly becoming wholly overcast, 
the sea was rising steadily, and the atoll 
shook fo the thunder of the breakers on 
the outer beach. We hastily secured the 
sloop at her anchorage as well as we could. 
I then set out to salvage what I could find 
before the storm and darkness made such 
work impracticable. 

I first explored the place where the Are- 
thusa had been. Of that ill-omened ship 
there was little left—a few ribs upthrust 
from the coral, and a portion of her stern- 
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post. Then I crossed the central ridge to 
the outer beach. Here I picked up several 
articles, among them a few that would come 
in handy. 

I determined to search as thoroughly as 
I could, and went on. It occurred to me 
that it was more than possible that the sea 
would finally overrun the entire atoll— 
-meaning that the sloop would stand small 
chance of surviving. I hoped to find the 
dingey somewhere on the beach. 

The dusk was settling, and I was almost 
in despair. I was about to retrace my 
steps when I saw something stirring in a 
depression in the coral. There I found 
Woy, bruised and drenched, but alive. I 
roused him and helped him to his feet. 

He soon saw our plight, and did his best 
to trudge along with me. He gave me to 
understand that he had been shot many 
miles into the air, had descended thence 
many leagues under the sea, had swum for 
hours, and finally, after traversing a vast 
expanse of sand, had achieved shelter. I 
comforted him with the information that 
the yacht was safe. 

Lois betrayed much emotion when Woy 
came back to her. She shook his hand vig- 


orously and would, I believe, have kissed 
him, had not the excellent Chinese, with 
native stolidity, displayed anxiety as to 


nothing but the galley. From this vantage- 
point he assured us that all would be well 
“ bimeby "—an optimism which I did not 
share. 

By nightfall we four survivors on the 
sloop had prepared for the worst. We had 
eaten what Woy had cooked, and Lois, at 
my urgent request, had retired to her little 
cabin. Fosdick and I would stand watch. 
Neither of us expected to see another day 
dawn, for the seas were now combing over 
the highest crest of the windward side, and 
the whole extent of the lagoon seemed like- 
ly to be swept before long. 

But we survived, and faced a new morn- 
ing with undiminished fortitude. I had to 
agree with Lois, afterward, that Captain 
Fosdick showed a better side during these 
frightful hours than he had ever done in 
easier days. He proved himself resource- 
ful, good-humored, and adroit. He was 
tireless and vigilant; but when the storm 
was past he made no bones of his inten- 
tions for the future. He demanded to 
know what search I was going to make for 
the treasure. 

THE 
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“Tt’s still here,” he added significantly. 

“Miss Hansom and I are weary of the 
very thought,” I told him. 

“ Then it’s mine?” he asked eagerly. 

“It’s yours,” I replied, “ if you can lay 
hands on it; but I warn you that the Clar- 
ice sails to-morrow for the Coast.” 

“In that case, of course, I will go with 
you,” he said promptly. “ Up there I can 
make arrangements for another vessel and 
come down again. I’ll pick up those two 
men you marooned, too.” 

So we left the atoll, with small regrets, 
and made a quick passage. When we were 
but a couple of days from the Golden Gate, 
Fosdick opened his heart to me. 

“T want to be sure of that treasure, 
Hale,” he told me. “ You have played 
square all along; but Miss Hansom—I’m 
afraid of her. She’s dangerous. Even 
Pomfret was afraid of her—and look what 
happened to him in the end! I wish I 
knew how to make sure that she wouldn’t 
bother a man who only wants his share.” 

“T get your meaning,” I said. “I know 
her plans. I promise you that neither she 
nor I will ever worry you. In fact, we'll 
both thank God to be quit of you!” 

“ Even if I come ashore some day with 
a@ man to carry my grip, and cash in the 
bank, and people waiting to see me about 
investing my money?” he persisted slyly. 

“T tell you Miss Hansom and I want 
nothing you can give us, and that’s flat,” 
I retorted. 


Captain Fosdick had departed, and Lois 
and I were arranging our new home in San 
Francisco, when I told her of the man’s 
childish fear that we would grudge him a 
share in the treasure. 

My wife smiled, went to her room, and 
brought out a small leathern sack, which 
she emptied on the table before me. 

“Where did you get these?” I demanded 
with a gasp. “ They are worth a fortune!” 

“Woy gave them to me as a wedding- 
present,” she replied. “He assured me 
that he had always had my interests at 
heart. Aren’t they dear, the Chinese? I 
love Woy!” 

“TI verily believe they are part of the 
Arethusa treasure,” I said. ‘‘ I—wonder 
what Pomfret would say if he knew that 
Woy and I got his jewels, after all?” 

I caught the light in Lois’s eyes, and for- 
got the gems. 

END 
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: “JEWELS OF PANDORA” NUMBER IN 


MUSICAL 


T one of the notable performances of 

A the present notable theatrical sea- 

son I remarked to a woman in the 
audience: 

“TI suppose you know that this produc- 
tion is backed by one of the big motion- 
picture concerns.” 

Her surprise was genuine, and yet she 
is a confirmed theatergoer and a stanch 
friend of the profession. 

‘Why, how can that be?” she exclaimed. 
“ The manager is one of the leaders in the 
younger set, the star ranks among the first, 
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Matthew” 
White, Jr. 


—A UNIQUELY BEAUTIFUL 


and the author has no superior in France. 
It seems incredible!”’ 

“It is even so,” I assured her, adding 
that another new piece brought out in the 
same week under the sponsorship of a name 
to conjure with among the theater folk, 
with a star whose triumphs have not been 
few, and a play by one of England’s liter- 
ary lights, was also financed by cinema 
money. 

“ But how can these things be?” 
wanted to know. 

Whereupon I proceeded to elucidate, 


> 


he 
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PEGGY WOOD, LEADING WOMAN IN “ BUDDIES,” THE AFTER- 
THE-WAR MUSICAL PLAY THAT HAS RUN THROUGH 
THE SEASON AT THE SELWYN THEATER 


From her latest photograth by Charlotte Fairchild, New York 





first assuring her that she had 
no cause for fearing lest the 
playhouse should deteriorate 
in consequence of this hob- 
nobbing with the films. 

Most of you will recall that 
not many years ago, when the 
movies first began their tre- 
mendous expansion, prophe- 
cies were freely made that 
this meant the ruination of 
the spoken play. And yet 
never has the theater been so 
successful as during the past 
two seasons, mating real merit 
with huge profits. 

The cinema interests have 
not been slow to note this 
fact, and are evidently deter- 
mined to have a finger in both 
pies. Of course, when they 
are concerned in producing a 
play, they have first call on 
the picture rights, and these 
may be valuable even when 
the spoken piece fails. It is 
said that one bad fiasco of the 
spring contrived to stay open 
for its final Saturday night 
only through guaranteeing the 
players’ salaries by assigning 
them an interest in the screen 
contracts. 

Another point bearing on 
the relations of the film and 
the speaking stage is the fact 
that the picture folk find it 
easier to interest capital in 
their ventures than the the- 
atrical managers. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. To the 
casual looker-on at the game 
there appears to be no such 
gamble with the new output 
of the camera as is the case in 
the legitimate dramatic world. 
We see one fresh release fol- 
low another, week in and 
week out, at the big Broad- 
way picture palaces, which 
are apparently always crowd- 
ed, and the same results ob- 
tain at the outlying houses, 
where the bill is changed 
nightly. On the other hand, 
in the playhouse proper a 
new piece is produced after 
weeks of rehearsal and placed 
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MARTHA MANSFIELD, LEADING WOMAN WITH JOHN BARRYMORE IN HIS LATEST PARAMOUNT 
PICTURE, “DR, JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 


From her latest photograph by Alfred Cheney Johuston, 1 » York 
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on the knees of the gods, as it were. The 
next day its every defect is held up for in- 
spection, sometimes for ridicule, in a fash- 
ion that would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment if the product criticised were shoes 
or a suit of clothes. 

There are, to be sure, failures in film- 
land. Caruso, for instance, proved a fliv- 
ver in celluloid, but the average reader 
probably never heard of this, whereas every 
New Yorker who had any interest in the 
theater was promptly apprized that Percy 
Mackaye’s ‘George Washington,” in 
which Walter Hampden starred for a brief 
fortnight during the late winter, was a 
hopeless fiasco. It remains to be seen 
whether the raillery heaped on a certain 
world-famous movie star when she recent- 
ly essayed the legitimate will react unfa- 
vorably on her vogue as a picture actress. 

After an engagement in Boston—whence 
there came reports of throngs crowding 
about the stage door to obtain a glimpse 
of her as she came out—Theda Bara ar- 
rived in New York with “The Blue 
Flame,” a melodrama by George V. Ho- 
bart, author of “ Buddies” and “ Expe- 
rience,” and John Willard, founded on 
Leta Vance Nicholson’s play of the same 
title. A. H. Woods, who made the pro- 
duction, gave Miss Bara the support of 
such important players as Alan Dinehart, 
Donald Gallaher, Thais Lawton, and Ken- 
neth Hill, yet the audience laughed per- 
sistently in the wrong places, and the no- 
tices—well, I will give a few samples. 

Letting her down with comparative ease, 
the Times man wrote of Miss Bara, refer- 
ring to a line in the play which runs: “ To 
be good is to be forgotten; I’m going to be 
so bad I'll be remembered always!” 

She is pretty bad, but not bad enough to be 
remembered always. 


In the Tribune, Heywood Broun, after 
remarking that it hardly seemed possible 
that any play could be so worthless, went 
on to say: 


_ Miss Bara made no appeal to eye, ear, or 
intelligence. 


In The Sun and New York Herald, Law- 
rence Reamer was more specific in his ad- 
verse verdict: 


Miss Bara spoke in a thin voice without elo- 
quence. Even her gestures possessed no signifi- 


cance, and her facial expression sent no shivers 
down the spine. 
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As to the impression made on me by this 
celebrated “ vamp,” who, thanks to the 
multiplying possibilities of the film, is prob- 
ably known more widely than Maude 
Adams or Julia Marlowe, her work did not 
seem nearly so good as that of the students 
in the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, whose graduating exercises I had hap- 
pened to attend on that very afternoon. 
There is a rumor, by the way, that Miss 
Bara herself once studied at this school. 

It is a much simpler matter to teach 
acting than play-writing, although I do 
not mean to question the value of the ex- 
cellent institution presided over by Frank- 
lin Sargent, which completed its thirty- 
sixth year with the exercises just men- 
tioned. There was no commencement last 
spring, owing to the war, but the distribu- 
tion of the diplomas for 1920 was made 
especially brilliant by the presence of 
Blanche Bates and Bruce McRae as the 
speakers of the afternoon. 

Miss Bates, bathed in the brilliant Be- 
lasco sunlight of a “ Gold Diggers” set, 
talked with charming ease, and evidently 
strove to give the graduates helpful hints 
for the future, rather than to induce laugh- 
ter over her own wit of the present. She 
emphasized the fact that because actors, 
unlike poets or painters, by the very nature 
of their calling are unable to leave behind 
them tangible evidences of their art, they 
must labor the more unceasingly for love 
in the hearts of their audiences. Thus 
alone can they imprint themselves on their 
own generation and record their name for 
posterity. 

Mr. McRae pointed out the importance 
of doing one’s best with a part even if it 
were small. He said that his own rapid 
fashion of speaking might be due to his 
early notion that the people in front, when 
he used to come on as a messenger or meni- 
al, were wishing that he would finish as 
quickly as possible with what he had to 
say, so as not to delay the appearance of 
the leading man or woman, in whom alone 
they were interested. 

“So important were these same bits in 
Augustin Daly’s estimation,” Mr. McRae 
went on to explain, “ that on one occasion, 
at rehearsal, he gently chided Ada Rehan 
for trifling with the flowers in a vase while 
a maid brought in a card and spoke a sin- 
gle line. ‘ Please stand perfectly still,’ he 
told Miss Rehan. ‘ Otherwise you will 
distract the attention of the audience from 
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MURIEL DE FOREST, WHO IS VALEDA IN THE SHUBERTS' REVIVAL OF “FLORODORA" AT THE 
CENTURY THEATER 


From a photograth by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 


the entrance of the maid, which just then 


” 


is the important thing in the play.’ 

Mr. Daly’s insistence that the least im- 
portant members of a cast should have a 
fair chance was undoubtedly one of the 
reasons for the subsequent success of play- 
ers who graduated from his company, 
which probably produced more good ac- 
tors and actresses than any other organi- 

10 


zation in the annals of the American stage 
—HMiss Bates herself being one of the most 
brilliant instances. When she told her 
young hearers, on that March Tuesday, 
that they must be prepared to work un- 
ceasingly to achieve their goal, she could 
have elaborated, had she so chosen, on her 
own early experiences. Having come from 
San Francisco to New York with one hun- 
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NIGHT BOAT,” AND WHO HAS JUST MARRIED 


WILLIAM HARRIGAN, PLAYING NEXT DOOR IN “ THE ACQUITTAL” 


dred and fifty dollars that she had saved, 
she waited from nine o’clock to three one 
day to see Augustin Daly, who finally 
poked his head in at the door and asked 
her if she thought she could live on thirty- 
five dollars a week. Reporting on a Mon- 
day morning, she found that she was ex- 
pected to play Bianca, in the “ Taming of 
the Shrew,” that very night. She had 


Campbell Studio, New York 


never even seen the play, and had to wear 
Maxine Elliott’s gowns, as there was no 
time for fittings. 

It was because she wanted to wear her 
own clothes in “ The Great Ruby” that 
she split with the famous manager a little 
later on, and left the cast after the first 
night of that famous melodrama, in which 
she made her smashing hit. The next day 
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—February 10, 1899—one reviewer said 
of her: 


Miss Bates is a rare find. She has grace, beauty, 
dramatic fire, and—that rarest of all stage gifts— 
distinction. Her name was on every one’s lips as 
the audience filed out of the theater. 


The second-night audience saw Marcia 
Van Dresser as the adventuress in Miss 
Bates’s place. Report ran that the change 
was due to Ada Rehan’s jealousy of the 
newcomer’s success; but I had it from Miss 
Bates herself, years ago, that the gown 
question was at the bottom of the trouble. 
Here was a chance, you see, for the young 
actress to become discouraged at the very 
outset of her career; but she bravely kept 
on, and in due course signed up with Be- 
lasco and created Mme. Butterfly. 

To revert to the school of acting, its 
latest graduate to score a hit is Margalo 
Gillmore, whose success as the young girl 
in the very play in which Miss Bates is 
now co-starring with Henry Miller—‘ The 
Famous Mrs. Fair ’—has been a notewor- 
thy incident of the present season. Other 
well-known players who received their 
training in the same way are Grace George 


(1893), Louise Closser Hale (1894), Doris 
Keane (1903), Brandon Tynan (1894), 
and Margaret Wycherley (1898). 

Miss Wycherley is the wife of Bayard 
Veiller, and appeared in his latest success, 


“The Thirteenth Chair.” Her finest 
achievement is Jane Clegg in the play of 
that name by St. John G. Ervine, which, 
as presented by the Theater Guild, is by 
way of making as great a success as this 
same organization hung up with the same 
author’s “ John Ferguson.” 

Incidentally, this record establishes Miss 
Wycherley as a successful prophet. As 
long ago as 1904, when she was presenting 
the two Yeats plays, “ Land of Heart’s De- 
sire” and “ The Hour Glass,” in San Fran- 
cisco, she declared: 


I am sure the time is coming when the very 
best that is written will find its way to the stage. 
I think we are at the beginning of an era in the 
history of the theater in this country, and I am 
glad that I shall live to see the change. 


Both “John Ferguson” and “ Jane 
Clegg ” are plays that reach unhappy end- 
ings and have a minimum of what the man 
in the street understands as “ action,” and 
yet there is no denying their appeal to the 
theatergoing public. Of the two, I prefer 
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“ Jane Clegg.” The motivation is fresher. 
It was written nine years ago, some time 
before “‘ John Ferguson ”—which, by the 
bye, has just begun a London run. 

Ervine, who promises to have a career 
as a playwright, for he is only thirty-six 
years old, is the son of a Belfast printer. 
As his father died early, the boy went to 
work in an insurance office at seventeen, 
but the desire to write seemed to be in- 
born, and in a dozen years he turned out 
two novels and three plays. That the lat- 
ter were published in book form would al- 
most seem to insure their never reaching 
any considerable vogue behind the foot- 
lights. At least, that would have been the 
natural inference deduced from experience 
a couple of years ago; but in spite of the 
blare of jazz in our ears, and the shaking 
of the shimmy before our eyes, the taste 
of playgoers has improved amazingly of 
late. I have no doubt that many a man- 
ager on Broadway, as he notes the throngs 
clamoring for admission to “ Jane Clegg” 
and ‘“‘ Abraham Lincoln,” rues the day he . 
looked on any play between cloth covers 
as high-brow stuff that wouldn’t go. 

Mr. Ervine—who, by the way, lost a leg 
in the war-—never thinks of the theater 
when he writes. So he told the Play- 
wrights’ Club in a talk just before he sailed 
back to England. 

“For ‘ John Ferguson,” he said, “I 
thought of a farmhouse, for ‘ Jane Clegg’ 
of a little dwelling in a row of them, all 
precisely alike, in some provincial English 
town. I never stop to bother my head with 
stage possibilities. My characters come to 
me and work out their own salvation. The 
idea for ‘ Jane Clegg’ was suggested by a 
case of embezzlement I happened to see in 
the records of a firm for which I worked 
in London, but the play plotted itself out 
in a way entirely different from the real 
facts. If you think always in terms of the 
theater, you will neither know nor care 
what happens to your characters before 
your first act and after your last. In ‘ Jane 
Clegg,’ on the contrary, although the piece 
opens with the Cleggs as the parents of 
children on the verge of their teens, I can 
look back and see Jane meeting Henry ata 
picnic, and, serious-minded girl that she is, 
being taken with his vivacious ways. In 
the never-to-be-written fourth act I see 
Henry prospering in Canada with Kittie, 
to whom three children have been born, 
while Jane is relieved of the care of his 
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NUMBERS OF ZIEGFELD MIDNIGHT FROLIC ATOP THE 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATER 


From a photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 


mother at home through the old lady’s 
death from influenza. By this sort of thing 
you can be pretty certain of keeping your 
characters consistent with themselves. 
Don’t be afraid to go over your script and 
cut out anything which breaks this rule, 
even although you may sometimes have to 
sacrifice what you consider the most bril- 
liant line in your play.” 





Even the roof shows have come to 
share in the trend toward better things. 
In the new Ziegfeld Nine O’Clock Revue, 
atop the New Amsterdam Theater, the 
pretty girls are all very much clothed, 
chiefly in the picturesque costumes of the 
sixties, to set forth such numbers as 
“Where Are the Plays of Yesterday?” 
and * When Grandpa Was a Boy.” 
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LILLIAN GISH, WHO IS ANNA MOORE IN THE GRIFFITH SCREEN VERSION OF THE FAMOUS 
RURAL DRAMA, “WAY DOWN EAST” 


From her latest photograth #» Sarony, New York 
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In the second edition of the Midnight 
Frolic, staged in the same aerial resort, two 
playlets are interspersed among the danc- 
ing acts and the remarkably beautiful Ben 
Ali Haggin pictures posed with living mod- 
In one of these, * Ambition,” Bran- 
now in “ The Purple Mask ” 
imitation of David Belasco 


els. 
don Tynan 
gives an 


BAXTER WITH 
OF NEW YORK’S ALL-SEASON 
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DAVID BELASCO'’S PRODUCTION 


HITS 


INA CLAIRE IN 


faithful to the original in the last degree 


of voice intonation. The skit is a laugh- 
able travesty on the famous manager’s 
chorus-girl comedy, ** The Gold Diggers.”’ 
If you want to see the latest thing from 
Paris, there is Mlle. Spinelli, who created 
in the French capital the part in “ As You 
Were,” played here by Mlle. Bordoni. She 














and that highly skilled young American 
dancer from Columbus, Ohio, Carl Ran- 
dall, make a well-matched pair in high 


stepping. 
In line with the improvement in musi- 
cal offerings comes the “ revusical 


comedy, “ What’s in a Name?” staged at 
the Maxine Elliott by John Murray An- 
derson. Anderson was also responsible for 
the Greenwich Village Follies, which, hav- 
_ ing run in New York for half a year, moved 
on to Boston, where they proved equally 
potent as a box-office drawing card. 
“ What’s in a Name?” is unique with a ven- 
geance, being merely a series of numbers, 
mostly song and dance, linked together 
without visible plot, and practically with- 
out scenery. 

It is in this last respect that the enter- 
tainment differs from the usual revue. In- 
stead of alternating shallow and deep sets, 
curtains of simple yet entrancing color 
schemes are drawn back and forth, while 
the groupings and costumes are ~ rarely 
beautiful. The audiences seem to be spe- 
cially taken with “A Young Man’s 
Fancy,” involving an old-fashioned music 
box. with living figures of shepherd and 
shepherdess posted atop thereof on a whirl- 
ing disk. Quaint and likewise alluring is 
“That Reminiscent Melody,” while the 
“* Highlowbrow ” number, by S. Jay Kauf- 
man, holds one’s attention taut through its 
recitals from Maupassant, Anatole France, 
and O. Henry. Gloria Foy and Allyn 
Kearns are both new names to me, but 
neither is likely to remain long off Broad- 
way bills after this. 

John Murray Anderson, as it happens, 
is another student from a dramatic school, 
having attended one managed by the late 
Beerbohm Tree in London. He is still 
quite a young man. He was born in New- 
foundland, where his father was serving as 
governor of the colony, and was educated 
in England, at Eton. He has always been 
interested in the stage from its artistic side, 
and some years ago he came to New York 
to direct Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish’s private 
theater. 

Young Anderson’s experience has been 
by no means confined to the so-called silk- 
stocking environment, however. If he had 


kept a diary, it would record that he taught 
dancing in Broadway cabarets and at res- 
taurants on the Mexican border; and out 
of this catholic experience has grown his 
evident determination not to hesitate about 
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doing a thing because it has never been 
done before. 

One of his innovations in “ What’s in a 
Name?” puts Beatrice Herford, the well- 
known monologist—who, like Mr. Ander- 
son, is British born—into a Broadway pro- 
duction for the first time. Her clever in- 
sight into feminine human nature makes 
her no less successful with this type of au- 
dience than she has been in drawing-rooms 
and in vaudeville. 

Who could have guessed twenty years 
ago, in “ Florodora’s”’ first week at. the 
Casino, that the revival of this tuneful mu- 
sical comedy in 1920 would eclipse in 
splendor any other Easter attraction? . But 
it is even so, and I should not be surprised 
to find that the handsome Shubert repro- 
duction would accomplish the hitherto un- 
heard-of feat of keeping the spacious and 
beautiful Century Theater open all through 
the summer. 

The new pretty maidens selected for the 
world-famous sextet run to blondes, and 
novelty has been injected into this feature 
by introducing another set of girls clothed 
in the costumes of the first years of the 
twentieth century, to say nothing of the 
twelve little boys and girls who do an ex- 
cruciatingly funny imitation of their elders. 
The best singing comes from Eleanor 
Painter as Dolores and Walter Woolf ‘as 
Abercoed. George Hassell is really humor- 
ous as Tweedlepunch, and some exquisite 
settings have been provided by Watson 
Barratt. 

The managers evidently think that the 
public cannot get its fill of musical comedy. 
A dainty Eastertide addition to the list is 
“Lassie,” which under the name of. its 
heroine, Kitty MacKay, was played suc- 
cessfully at the Comedy Theater some 
ago. Molly Pearson, unforgetable 
as Bunty, is Meg, Kitty’s bosom: friend 
with a penchant for amending Scripture. 
Mrs. Catherine Chisholm Cushing, author 
of the play, wrote her own lyrics, and a 
score of real tunefulness has been provided 
by Hugo Felix. The music is sung by a 
capable company, headed by Tessa Kosta, 
last year prima donna with “ The Royal 
Vagabond.” 

More than a word of praise should go to 
Edward Royce, who staged “ Lassie” al- 
most as cleverly as he did the same service 
for ‘‘ Irene ”—which, by the way, still goes 
on its triumphant way in New York, with 
Adele Rowland replacing Edith Day, who 
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went with the piece to Lon- 
don for its opening there in 
April. 


SPOOKS ON THE STAGE 


I suppose it is inevitable 
that the drama, like almost 
everything else, should run to 
cycles, but it does seem a pity 
that we can’t have more va- 
riety in our theatrical fare. 
Two years ago we had the 
avalanche of war plays. Then 
came the flood of post-war 
dramas, giving way in turn to 
the oriental craze; and now 
spiritualism is taking its turn. 
The first rappings may be 
said tc have come from Lau- 
rette Taylor’s ““ One Night ia 
Rome ”—which she has now 
transferred to London — cul- 
minating in the final days of 
Lent with two productions 
based on the same. theme 
fake mediums being compelled 
to give a true reading in spite 
of themselves. 

The first to arrive was “The 
Hole in the Wall,” by Fred 
Jackson; but, as it happened, 
I did not see this until after I 
had sat in at “ The Ouija- 
Board,” by Crane Wilbur, 
produced three nights later. I 
cannot agree with the news- 
paper reviewers in giving the 
palm for thrills to the last- 
named play, which struck me 
as ordinary and commonplace 
in the extreme, without any 
really worth-while character 
on which the hearer can cen- 
ter his sympathies. On the 
other hand, one is interested 
from her -first entrance in the 
fortunes of Jean Oliver, “ sent 
up the river” because of a 
diamond necklace planted in 
her trunk by the wealthy 
widow whose companion she 
is, and who wants to prevent 
her son from marrying the 
girl. Having served her two 
years, the girl returns to New 
York determined to get even 
by kidnaping the child born 
to the young man as the result 
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of his marriage to the wife chosen for him 
by his mother. 

So far as I can make out, the most in- 
teresting phases of “ The Ouija-Board ” 
took place some eighteen years before the 
curtain rises, when Annixter’s wife, Alicia, 
runs away with Mogador, a crook, who 
later becomes a fake medium. Consulted 
by Annixter in the second act, the ouija- 
board spells out the icentity of the lover in 
Alicia’s hand, whereupon Annixter draws a 
knife from his hip pocket and stabs the me- 
dium to death. Of course, there is more to 
both plays, which lack of space forbids my 
reciting here; but I submit that what hap- 
pens to pretty Jean Oliver, who becomes 
Mme. Mystera, is of more concern to the 
spectator than the murder of two old men 
for neither of whom does he care a pin. 


AN UNFORTUNATE SUCCESS 


The blot on a season that has been in 
the main one of uplift in the theater is the 
wide vogue obtained—especially among 
women—by Arnold Bennett’s “ Sacred and 
Profane Love,” marking Elsie Ferguson’s 
return from the cinema. Not only is the 
play questionable in its morals, but in con- 
struction the thing is hopeless to a degree, 
as might be expected when one remembers 
that Mr. Bennett believes that dramas 
should be written in the same way as 
novels. Practically everything is narrative, 
and there are reams of long speeches, the 
delivery of which only serves to emphasize 
the monotony of Miss Ferguson’s elocution. 
That a play with these drawbacks should 
be such a box-office success does more harm 
to the drama than a dozen jazz revues. 

London kept the piece on view less than 
three months last winter. Here it can un- 
doubtedly continue for a year or more be- 
fore returning Miss Ferguson to the screen. 

A COMPANION TO “ 39 EAST” 

Although the very existence of the New 
York boarding-house is threatened by ad- 
vancing rents, it still persists on the stage. 
A happy instance is “ Mrs. Jimmie Thomp- 
son,” a comedy by Norman Rose and Edith 
Ellis. This time there is no long-faced 


landlady, but a cheerful soul, formerly an 
actress, capitally played by Minna Phil- 
lips. The plot is a little slow in getting 
started, but the conversation en route is so 
diverting that the audience appears not to 
mind about that. 

On the night of my visit the poker game 
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was carried on so realistically that a man 
in front was moved to cry out “ Good!” 
on hearing a sporty bet from one of the 
players. The wedding episode is also clev- 
erly managed, and on the whole here is a 
comedy that all women will love—and not 
because of its hits at the bachelors, either. 


ED WYNN DESERVES TO 


The ten-strike scored by George White’s 
“ Scandals of 1919,” last summer, has set 
a host of imitators loose on his trail. The 
first to hit town arrived as early as Easter 
Monday, at the New Amsterdam, where 
“Ed Wynn’s Carnival” is certainly easy 
to look at and pleasant to listen to, because 
pains have been taken not to allow any one 
person, not even Wynn himself, to bore the 
spectator by doing too much at a time. 

When I remind you that the show be- 
longs to Wynn as author and producer, 
you may judge how really remarkable this 
is. To find a clever comedian willing to 
do the shrinking violet act should net him 
an expanding bank-account, especially 
when he has found such clever folk to as- 
sist him as Marion Davis, Lillian Fitzger- 
ald, Regal and Moore—with the most won- 
derful acrobatic stunt I ever beheld— 
Frank Ridge, and Earl Benham. 


THE COMPLETE CIRCUS 


Falling in line with the improvement al- 
most everywhere apparent in the theatrical 
world, the Ringling Brothers’ circus, com- 
bined with the Barnum & Bailey aggrega- 
tion, really lives up to the famous slogan 
‘greatest show on earth” in this year’s 
offering. One does not need to be cross- 
eyed to take in most of the royal feast, as 
in many instances big acts are duplicated 
in the several rings. 

That is just the marvel of it. To get 
one bear to ride a bicycle would have been 
thought sufficient of a feat in former years, 
but that sort of thing is done by wholesale 
to-day, so you are not compelled to risk 
dislocation of the neck by trying to see 
what Master Bruin may be doing at the 
other end of the arena, while perchance a 
trained pig is standing on his head opposite 
your section. The solution of the clown 
problem, too, has been admirably met in 
the vast spaces of the modern sawdust oval 
through the invention of novelties in get- 
up and manipulation, the versatile flivver 
proving a frequent first aid to the mirth- 
providers. 
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OR twenty miles along the shore of the Pacific, near the town of Santa 

Monica, which may be called a seaside suburb of Los Angeles, 

stretches the great Malibu Ranch. It extends inland for a width 
of about two miles and a half, and beyond it are mountains. For years, 
at a cost of more than two hundred thousand dollars, there has been litiga- 
tion to establish highways through the ranch that should be open freely 
to the public, instead of being subject to the locks and keys of the land- 
owners. The owners are quoted as asserting that ‘a mere handful of 
settlers, who took up their land cognizant of the private character of the 
ranch” have instigated the attempt to throw the domain open “ in order 
to increase the value of their property.” 

This is one of the latest of the contests between holders of large 
land areas and settlers. Almost invariably the settlers have won. Reelfoot 
Lake, in western Tennessee; the Big Pasture of what was the Indian Terri- 
tory; the great estates of the old cattle-range; the rich Indian reservations; 
the huge land grants made by kings, colonies, and States—all these have 
been thrown open, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In England, the day of the great landlord seems to be passing. Owiug 
partly to the pressure of war taxes upon men of large possessions, and 
partly to the new prosperity of the farmers, hundreds of whom are buying 
the lands on which they have been tenants, the old estates, one after 
another, are being divided and sold. Russia, Hungary, Austria, and Germany 
are seeing the break-up of private game preserves and pastures for fancy 
cattle. The nomad of ancient times cared nothing for landownership, but 
the civilized peoples have come to love their individual acres. ‘“ Own 
your home” is a potent advertising phrase. 

The United States, with the consent of its citizens, provides vast 
parks and reserves for the enjoyment of all. But no sooner does the 
public witness the attempt to make the Adirondack wilderness a private 
preserve than the State of New York votes ten million dollars to buy 
up the property and make it public domain. The tendency is for every 
man to own his own acre, and against great estates. 

* * * * * 


URING the preparations for celebrating the tercentenary of the sail- 
D ing of the Mayflower it has been discovered that in the fresco in one 

of the corridors of the Houses of Parliament in London, depicting 
the departure of the Pilgrim Fathers, their ship is flying the modern union 
jack. Now the union jack, as we know it, did not come into existence until 
1801, at the time of the union of Ireland with Great Britain, when the 
cross of St. Patrick was added to the British flag. The new standard of 
the so-called United Kingdom combined the crosses of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and St. Patrick. 

In many ways the sailing of the Mayflower was an event in England’s 
history, but how different that history would have been had the example 
of the Pilgrims been imitated by certain other men who had made up 
their minds to follow William Brewster and his companions. Personages 
no less important than Oliver Cromwell and John Hampden were preparing 
to set out for America, wearied by civil and religious strife in England, when 
Archbishop Laud procured an order from King Charles I forbidding them 
to do so. This proclamation, dated May 1, 1638, declared that the king, 
being informed that many persons went yearly to New England to escape 
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ecclesiastical authority, ordered that no one should henceforth pass without 
a license and a testimonial of conformity from the minister of his parish. 

It was this same Charles I who, in 1634, issued another proclamation 
forbidding any but royal ships to fly the union jack—the old flag of the 
English and Scottish crosses. Queen Anne, in 1707, ordered merchant ships 
to fly a red flag with the union jack in a canton at the upper corner thereof. 
This is the British red ensign, with which we are so familiar in our harbors. 

Originally the name “ jack” was given to the small upright spar in the 
ship’s bows from which the flag was flown when going into action. Gradu- 
ally the term came to be applied to any flag of noble size that had the 
cross of St. George next to the staff. The union jack with the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew supplanted the St. George’s jack on the acces- 
sion of James I, when the crown of Scotland was united to that of England. 


. * * * x 


HE Moscow soviet has removed from one of the churches of the old 

Russian capital a pictorial libel on the late Count Tolstoy, painted 

under the empire. It was a picture of hell, in which the central 

figure was the count, surrounded by a ring of demons tormenting him. The 

artist was merely expressing the feeling. of the orthodox Russians of his 

time toward the writings of a man whose name was anathema at the court 
of the Czar. The ultimate fate of the painting is not stated. 

There is a painting in the dining-room of the Hotel de Ville in Paris 
which has been severely criticized for perpetrating a libel on Jean Jaurés, 
the famous Socialist leader. It is the work of the artist Weber, and is 
known as “La Guinguette ’—which may be translated as “ The Road- 
House.” It shows holiday-makers enjoying themselves at a tavern in the 
outskirts of Paris, and one of the intoxicated revelers bears an unmistakable 
likeness to the late M. Jaurés. It was twelve years ago, while Jaurés was 
still alive, that the art committee of the Paris municipal council approved 
the picture and put it in its place, all unwitting of the libel. On discovery, 
Weber was appealed to, but he refused to alter the likeness. 

“If you examine the picture,” he wrote, “ you will find that the figure 
in question has its mouth shut—an impossible attitude for the most verbose 
talker in France.” 

The classical example of painter’s spite, or artistic punishment, is 
that of Michelangelo in his famous fresco of the “Last Judgment” on 
the wall of the Sistine Chapel. One of the papal chamberlain’ having 
reported to the Pope, Paul III, that the painter was exceeding proper 
bounds by his use of the nude, the artist, in disgust, took occasion to immor. 
talize his critic by giving his features to one of the figures in the infernal 
regions, of which there is a glimpse at the bottom of the great fresco. The 
aggrieved official complained to Paul III, and begged him to order the 
painter to remove the portrait. 

“Where did you say he has placed you?” inquired the pontiff, who did 
not care to interfere with the foremost artist of his age. 

“ He has put me in hell!” replied the indignant chamberlain. 

“Ah!” said the Pope. “I have no jurisdiction there!” 

* * * *” x 


HAT do you know about benzol? Gasoline-producing nations like 
\ \ the United States are not driven to study the subject; but in 
most of the European countries, where every gallon of motor 

spirit has to be imported, people have been learning much about benzol. 

In Great Britain the war gave the first real impetus to the production 
of benzol in quantity by the scientific carbonization of coal. It has been 
found that the extraction of benzol from coal gas means no loss of illumi- 
nating power, and of the seventeen million tons of coal used in British 
gas-works in 1918, six million tons were scientifically treated and an output 
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of forty-two million gallons of benzol obtained. In connection with these 
figures it should be remembered that England, in 1918, consumed for 
domestic purposes more than two hundred million tons of coal. It has 
been calculated that the total amount of the spirit required is two hundred 
million gallons—which, as will be seen, could readily be obtained by treating 
only a small part of the coal burned in British grates and furnaces. 

Hitherto, benzol has been out of favor as a motor spirit owing to its 
supposed bad effect on the mechanism of the internal combustion engine; 
but the matter was taken up by the Automobile Association, and a ten- 
thousand-mile road test was carried out with a sixteen-horse-power car, 
without injury to the engine, and with a highly satisfactory mileage per 
gallon. Indeed, it was stated that the distance covered with eighty gallons 
of benzol was as great as coula be traveled with a hundred gallons of petrol, 
or gasoline. 

Benzol is now being delivered in fifty-gallon drums throughout the 
industrial centers cf England. and henceforth the main problem seems to 
be one of distribution. The fifty-gallon drum is finding it difficult to com- 
pete with the two-gallon gasoline tin, which is to be had in every village 
and at every roadside station throughout the country. 


* * * * * 


HERE is a fat famine in Europe, and the result is a boom in the 
| market for vegetable oils. The fats that have almost vanished— 
largely owing to the failure of the once abundant supply from 
Russia—are the animal fats of pork, beef, and mutton; that is, lard, suet, 
and dripping. Before the war, chemists had discovered a substitute by 
extracting fat from coconuts, and the manufacture of margarin from nut 
fat had become an established industry. During the war, other sources 
besides the coconut were drawn upon. It was found that a great variety 
of what are called edible oils, especially those derived from the palm-fruit, 
can be used for the purpose. Palm-oil factories are springing up at many 
places in Africa. One of the largest centers is at Bomatok, on the Sherbro 
River, in Sierra Leone, where a concession of one hundred and seventy 
thousand acres produces four hundred thousand tons of fruit annually. 

The palm-fruit yields two distinct and valuable products. One is palm 
oil locally pressed from the pericarp of the fruit, for which there is an 
almost unlimited demand for use in the manufacture of soap and high- 
class greases. As obtained by primitive native methods, it contains a high 
percentage of free fatty acid, which reduces its glycerin content; but when 
produced by modern machinery worked under hygienic conditions, the 
acids are reduced, and the oil becomes edible. The second product is palm 
kernels, which are shipped in thejr natural condition to oil-mills in Europe, 
where palm-kernel oil is expressed and the residue converted into cattle 
cake. Palm-kernel oil is a white liquid of much the same character as 
coconut oil, and is used for the same purposes in the making of margarin 
and other food substances. 

In the year before the war the total export of palm kernels from West 
Africa amounted to a quarter of a million tons in weight and more than 
twenty million dollars in value. Of palm oil and palm-kernel oil, one hun- 
dred thousand tons were shipped, valued at more than ten million dollars. 
German merchants were competing with British companies for the trade, but 
the war, of course, drove them out of the field, at least for the present. 

The margarin industry in England is growing rapidly. Before the war 
the total output was a thousand tons a week, whereas now it is said to be 
producing from eight to ten thousand tons a week. It is calculated by 
experts that not more than one-tenth of the West African harvest is 
gathered. Ten per cent of it gives Europe margarin and food for cattle, 
and ninety per cent rots on the trees. 
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The world is not yet hopelessly poor. The uncultivated harvests of the 
tropical countries are at hand to redress the balance of impoverished and 
overpopulated Europe. 








* * * * * 
The British T is one of the commonplaces of history that the Constitution of the 
Constitution United States was modeled—with numerous and important modifica- 
and Our Own tions—on the government of Great Britain. During the last hundred 






and thirty-three years, however, the latter has gone through so radical a 
process of evolution that the British governmental machinery is much less 
Revelutionised like the American than was the case in 1787. It was for this reason, 
Since the Latter probably, that President Wilson’s dismissal of Secretary Lansing attracted 
Was Framed so much attention among political observers in England. 
At the time when our young republic established its “more perfect 
Union,” the king, and not the prime minister, was the executive of the 
British government. Lord North, for instance, was an appointee of George 
; III, dismissible at the sovereign’s pleasure, just as the American Secretary 
of State is the President's nominee, dismissible at the pleasure of his chief. 
- 
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As a matter of fact, George III did peremptorily dismiss Lord North and 
Mr. Fox in 1783, commanding them to return their seals of office by 









} their under-secretaries, as an audience would be disagreeable to his majesty. 
; Since that time, however, practically all the prerogatives of the king have 
f been transferred to the cabinet, whose head is the prime minister. 

There was at least one more recent instance of a British minister being 






dismissed, when Lord John Russell removed his foreign secretary, Lord 







Palmerston, from office in 1851. Palmerston, without any proper authoriza- 
; tion, had expressed his personal approval of Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état, 
1 whereupon Russell wrote to him saying that he could not advise the queen 
1 to leave the Foreign Office any longer in his hands. Queen Victoria never 






liked Palmerston’s independence, and a year earlier she sent him a memoran- 
dum on the duties of a foreign secretary, asserting her constitutional right to 
dismiss a minister, and adding: 













The queen expects to be kept informed of what passes between him and 
foreign ministers before important decisions are taken, and to have the drafts 
of foreign despatches for her approval sent to her in sufficient time to make 
herself acquainted with their contents before they must be sent off. 







1 Victoria never dismissed a minister, however, and her displeasure could 
not have been enforced without the concurrence of the premier. 














¢ * * * ok * 
H New Republics HE troublesome question of the mandate for Armenia may have been 
} of the Caucasus decided when this magazine appears. Whatever power may hold 
i 42 Least Three ‘it, Americans cannot but be interested in the future of the .-new 
+} Dialer Gintes republic and her sister states of the Ciscaucasus and the Transcaucasus. 
| Biche to Have « While the war has taught us many things about geography, it has left 
Permanent Status ur minds vague as to the border-lands between the territories of the Sultan, 
the Shah, and the Czar. Perhaps, however, we are no more vague on these 
matters than were those who drafted the peace treaties. The witty Paul 
4 Mantoux, who interpreted for every one at the peace conference, relates 
1 that when the name of some place like Smyrna or Damascus was men- 
; tioned a large map was brought in, and then those great men, the Big Four 
,' or the Big Three, might be seen crawling on the floor and searching for the 
precise location of the point under discussion. They may well have crawled 
b | on the floor when conversation turned on the boundaries of Kuban, Terek, 






and Daghestan on one side of the Caucasus and of Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
Armenia on the other side. 

The Kuban and Terek Cossacks do not seek secession from Russia, and 
while the Daghestani have proclaimed their independence they seem likely 
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to gravitate back with their Kuban and Terek brethren. South of the 
great mountain range, however, three distinct nationalities are certain to 
play a part in the future. The Georgians occupy territory stretching from 
Batum to Tiflis, with an outlet on the Black Sea and a railway. Nearly all 
of them are orthodox Christians, and before the war they were partly under 
Russian and partly under Turkish rule. The same was true of the Arme- 
nians, but the survivors of the Turkish massacres have mostly sought refuge 
in Russian Armenia—that is, in the province of Erivan. 

Azerbaijan, the third of these sister republics, contains the city of 
Baku, on the Caspian, and produces all the oil and cotton of Transcaucasia. 
Its inhabitants are Moslems, and it is said that many of them have become 
millionaires owing to the oil boom. The country belonged to Persia until* 
1813, when Russia annexed it. There still remains within the Shah’s borders 
a province named Azerbaijan, of which the capital is Tabriz. Its people 
are Persian in feeling, and there is not likely to be any effort toward 
reunion with the Azerbaijani of the Transcaucasus. 

Georgia and Armenia are poor; they need Azerbaijan's cotton and oil, 
while Azerbaijan needs the Black Sea ports of Georgia and Armenia. It is 
hoped that this economic factor will draw the three republics together. 


* * * * * 


r NHE recent visit of Lord Jellicoe to New Zealand, and the trip now 
being made by the Prince of Wales, call attention to an interesting 
country from which Americans hear only occasionally. The war 

has brought many changes in New Zealand, and has introduced not a few 

new problems. Soldiers returning after five years of warfare in Europe 
find things on their home islands much as they left them in the Old World. 

The high cost of living, the labor problem, the housing question—New 

Zealand has these things also. 

There is abundant money in circulation, partly owing to the distribu- 
tion of about fifteen million dollars among the returned soldiers as a 
gratuity, based on a flat rate of about forty cents a day for war service. 
The national debt is now nearly one billion dollars, or a thousand dollars a 
head for a population of slightly over a million, of whom fifty thousand 
are Maoris, or natives. The Maoris, as a whole, are wealthy, and are 
fully able to pay their share of the taxes. They own about half a million 
sheep, sixty thousand cattle, and fifty thousand horses, and have four elected 
representatives in the New Zealand parliament. 

The recent parliamentary election also showed the effect of the war. 
The Liberal party was badly beaten at the polls, and the new legislature 
consists of ferty Reform members, four Maoris, eight Laborites, twenty- 
two Liberals, and five independents. Observers say that the political pros- 
pect points to a struggle between the Reform and the Labor parties. 

Never was New Zealand more prosperous than now. Its primary 
industry is the raising of sheep and cattle, but a country with an area of 
more than a hundred thousand square miles—nearly as large as New 
England and New York State-—-has room for much tillage also. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a shortage of labor, and the returned soldiers do not show 
any great inclination for farm work. There are few manufactures of any 
importance, and during the war America and Japan filled the place 
previously occupied by British and German goods. New Zealand looks 
forward to the day when she can weave her own wool and be a self-con- 
tained country. Meanwhile she is not quite satisfied as to the security of 
her position, and is engaged on a program which is modestly called “ ade- 
quate defense.” The visits of Lord Jellicoe and the Prince of Wales are 
primarily intended to give advice on this matter and pledges of assistance 
should war clouds lower over what the late Richard Seddon, for thirteen 
years her premier, called “ God’s own country.” 
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NESTING TIME 


HERE'S a chickadee perched on a white bride 
rose— 
Chickadee, chickadee, chickadee !— 
With his bright eyes cocked on the green grass 
plat 
Where a young girl sits on a Chinese mat, 
Sewing small stitches in wedding-clothes, 
Scattering silken threads as she sews; 
A shred of violet, a shred of rose 
Make a wondrous nest, as the birdling knows. 


The chickadee twittered, the girl arose— 
Chickadee, chickadee, chickadee !— 
With the work in her arms casting colorful gleams, 
With a song on her lips and her heart full of 
dreams, 
As the lights in her eager eyes disclose ; 
She scatters the silken threads as she goes— 
Intimate trifles of gold or rose 
To make a nest, as the bird well knows. 
Theda Kenyon 


A PESSIMIST’S WARNING 


ARRIAGE is a box of berries— 
Hark to what is here rehearsed! 
On the top we see the best, but 
Underneath we find the worst! 
Harold Melbourne 


A SELF-SACRIFICING FAMILY 


HE high cost of living is frightful— 
It’s hard to buy food or get clothes; 
The jinx of existence is spiteful ; 
Where prices will stop, goodness knows. 


To live within incomes seems harder 
Than squaring the circle—but we 
Have tackled the task with keen ardor, 
And solved it by giving up—see? 


Ma’s given up taxies and candy— 
She truly was getting too stout; 
The money she saves comes in handy 
And helps me considerably out. 


Belle’s given up matinées—Harry 
Has given up cigarettes—Joe 

No longer is planning to marry; 
Instead, he helps out with the show. 


Jane’s given up dancing—her dresses 
Were truly a heavy outlay; 

While Bessie, who still braids her tresses, 
Has given up dolls for her play. 


Ben's given up sport, sold his rifle, 
And turned in the price to the “ crown.” 
What's that? Oh, I’m doing my trifle— 
I've given up walking down-town! 
Granther Greene 





THE OUIJA-BOARD 


IFIE and her ma adore 
The ouija-board. 

“ Just one question!” “ Just one more!”"—~ 

The ouija-board! 
Wherefore do I scoff and scold? 
Why are all thy victuals cold? 
Let the reason now be told— 

The ouija-board! 


Evéry morning, noon, and night, 
The ouija-board! 

Robbing me of all delight— 
The ouija-board! 

I've entreated and besought 

For a word or for a thought, 

But there’s only one retort— 
The ouija-board! 


Do you wonder I detest— 

The ouija-board ? 
Blaming it for my unrest— 

The ouija-board! 
People may inquire some day, 
“ Why did he rise up and slay?” 
That will be the time to say: 

“ The ouija-board !” 

Harold Seton 





THE JAZZMAKER’S FATE 


HE jazzmaker laid down his work with a will 
And heaved a sigh full deep; 

He was done with life, with its discord and strife, 
And he longed for eternal sleep. 


But little he thought of the sorrow and wo 
He had caused among mortals on earth; 
How he'd shattered the nerves of a billion poor 
souls 
With his jangling, discordant mirth. 
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LIGHT 


Now stern retribution with hand quick and sure 
Meted out to him punishment fit; 

For nine little devils, with chortles of glee, 
Yanked him down to the bottomless pit. 


With jangle and rattle, with clamor and shriek, 
They belabored his ears full sore; 

To a fire-proof victrola they chained him at last, 
Where he listens to jazz evermore! 


Edna Osborne Whitcomb 


FIRST THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE 


N my heart an end of dreaming, 
And all hero-worship done? 
To the forest glades of Sherwood 
I no more delight to run? 
When no more I ride with Arthur, 
Follow Coeur de Lion bold, 
Youth will then be on the waning, 
And I'll think I’m growing old. 


By the smiling of a maiden 

Is my heart not moved at all? 
And the old romantic spirit 

Holds my mind no more in thrat. 
When I build no fairy castles 

In the air, nor see the gold 
At the end of every rainbow, 

I'll believe I’m growing old. 


There’s no magic in the flowers, 
And no luster of the May? 

There’s no call to shoulder knapsack 
And to wander far away? 

When the brooklet’s sweetest music 
Uninviting seems and cold, 

And I only read my paper, 
Then I'll feel I'm growing old. 


Birds a singing in the willows 
When the blue is in the sky, 
And that streak of humming purple 
Is a darting dragon-fly; 
When my hook is left unbaited, 
And my spoon is never trolled—~ 
When I go no more a fishing, 
Then I'll know I’m growing old! 
Frederick A. Earle 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE 


LD age, I defy thee, contemn and deny thee! 
Thou only existest so far as I let thee; 
Thou art but a phantom, a pigmy, a bantam; 
To make thee unreal I have but to forget thee. 
What matter though Chronos for decades has 
known us, 
Though grandchildren prattle and play at our 
knee ? 
We're not for this reason so far out of season 
We have to surrender abjectly to thee! 


1] 


VERSE 


Nay, nay! Christian Science 
Has taught us defiance; 
We do not acknowledge old age or its reign. 
Though near our centennial, 
Our youth is perennial— 
Gee whiz, my game leg! I’ve forgotten my cane! 


Old age, I should worry! I’m not in a hurry 
To give up life’s pleasures and take a back seat; 
Like wine when it ages, when men become sages 
They gain that vague something that makes 
them complete. 

I still am most active, girls find me attractive, 
And ask me to theaters, to dine, and to walk; 
Save but for discretion I might make confession— 
Nay, ladies, you need have no fear lest I talk! 


So here’s to life’s pleasures 
In liberal measures! 
Old age is a bogy we'll rout with a shout. 
On, on with the dances! 
Time only enhances 
Their madness—great Scott, 
gout ! 


I'd forgotten my 


William Wallace Whitelock 


TWO PUZZLES 


HE way of a man with a maid— 
Define and foresee it who can? 
But, bashful or bold or afraid, 
Whatever his nation or clan, 
She’s ready to meet it half-way, 
To help or to hinder his plan; 
And there’s surely the devil to pay 
If his methods are under the ban! 


Oh, the way of a man with a maid— 
Give thought to that problem who can; 
My health and my intellect fade 
O’er the way of a maid with a man! 
Wright Field 


AT EASE 


ISS STAYABED is passing wroth: 
She wails that cooks are hard to get— 
Yet when obtained, they burn the broth, 
Break plates, and all the food upset. 


Miss Stayabed is rather peeved 
That not a seamstress can she cite, 
Whose promises may be believed 
And who can do a dress up right. 


Miss Stayabed protests with heat 
*Gainst lady’s maids who try her soul; 

They're never prompt, she says, or neat, 
And oh, so hopeless to control! 


Alas, it seems Miss Stayabed 
Will never any comfort know 
Until the thought pervades her head 
She, too, might cook and dress and sew! 
A. Burstein 
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SHIRAS 


BY TOM 


Illustrated by Stockton Mulford 


OM AUSTIN, sheriff of Ruddells 
County, wagged his head with an 


air of vexation as he looked down 
at his prisoner, Bob Jones, assistant cashier 
of the Ruddells County Bank, who sat de- 
jectedly on the low bunk in the jail, with 
his elbows on his knees and his face buried 
in his hands. 

The prisoner’s attitude was very provok- 
ing, and Austin could not understand it. 
He and Bob Jones had grown up together 
in Ruddellsville. He knew Jones from the 
bottom of his lumbering feet to the top of 
his dull red head, and knew that he wasn’t 
guilty; and, not caring what people might 
think of his action in the morning, he had 
magnanimously invited Jones to his home 
to save him the ignominy of going to jail. 
The prisoner had refused the invitation 
pointblank. 

“ You’re just a hard-headed fool, Jonesy, 
that’s what you are,” Austin told him. 
“ Annie says to me when I went after you, 
‘Don’t let Bob lie in that stinkin’ jail all 
night. I'll fix the spare room up for him. 
You bring him right on home with you;’ 
and here you are refusing the hospitality 
of old friends! You'll be turned loose in 
the morning anyway, so there’s no use of 
you layin’ down here in this damp hole 
with the rats all night. Come on and go 
home with me!” 

But Bob Jones only looked up with a 
long, distressed face, and shook his head. 

“All right, dern you! I reckon I ain’t 
got the power to make you go. I'll bring 
you down a good breakfast in the morning. 
Good night!” 

Austin locked the door and walked away. 

It would be better so, Bob reflected. His 
evidence at the preliminary hearing in the 
morning would have a less telling effect if 
it were known that he had been the guest 
of the sheriff in his home, rather than a 
regular prisoner. 


His arrest had not been altogether a sur- 
prise to him—although it might have been 
Will Purdy, the cashier, or Amos Goforth, 
the president, the other two ends of the 
triangle, as well as he. The crisis of an im- 
pending calamity had been reached, that 
was all. 

The bank-examiner had arrived that 
‘morning on an unexpected visit, and all 
day long the institution had been super- 
charged with nervous expectation. The 
crisis arrived when the mobile-featured 
representative of the State Banking De- 
partment slowly counted the cash on hand 
in the vault, and found that a package 
marked “ five thousand dollars,” supposed 
to contain fifty one-hundred-dollar bills, 
consisted of nothing but heavy paper. 

Will Purdy’s colorless face turned a 
shade paler, and his legs trembled so that 
his feet beat a tattoo on the legs of his 
stool, when the bank-examiner threw the 
counterfeit package on his desk and de- 
manded an explanation. Will told him in 
a trembling voice that he had none to offer, 
and denied all knowledge of the where- 
abouts of the missing money, or of the 
manner of its disappearance. 

The bank-examiner had then turned to 
Bob; but Bob, suspicious, had refused to 
make any statement out of court, not want- 
ing to risk involving himself in a libel suit. 

Then Amos Goforth, his long, thin face 
twitching with fear, his jaundiced eyes 
half closed to camouflage his fright, had 
turned, pointed an accusing finger at him, 
and denounced him as the guilty man. 
Bob never blinked an eye or turned one 
whit paler, but stood and looked at his ac- 
cuser coldly with a disdainful, outraged 
glare in his eye. The bank-examiner 
warned them that some action would be 
taken at once, and at half past seven 
o'clock that evening the sheriff, Tom Aus- 
tin, had come for Bob. 
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As he sat on the edge of his dirty bunk, 
biting his nails nervously in the light of a 
smoky, flickering lantern, Bob Jones re- 
viewed the whole unpleasant affair which 
had been the cause of his incarceration. 
He felt sure that Amos Goforth had stolen 
the money. He had noticed a month be- 
fore that the package had been tampered 
with. As soon as he discovered it, he be- 
gan to hunt for evidence against the guilty 
party, in order to clear himself if the blow 
fell. He found direct evidence against 
Amos Goforth—evidence too strong to be 
denied. Knowing that he could prove his 
own innocence in the morning, Bob dis- 
missed the affair from his mind, and his 
thoughts turned to Amy Blake. 


II 


Amy was the controlling factor in Bob’s 
rather commonplace existence, and had 
been ever since they sat across the aisle 
from each o‘her at little, cramped, single 
desks in the seventh grade at the Ruddells- 
ville Academy. She had been the inspira- 
tion that filled him with ambition to rise 
above his companions in choosing a voca- 
tion in life. 

Bob had never contemplated a move of 
any kind without considering what Amy 
would be likely to think about it. It was 
because of this high regard for her opinion 
that he had never taken his first drink, or 
started to use tobacco, or indulged in the 
mild excitement of a. crap game on Satur- 
day afternoon at the spring on the bank 
of Pearl River, where the young bloods of 
Ruddellsville were wont to gather and woo 
fortune with the dice. 

And yet, even in his more youthful days, 
when he had called on Amy one night a 
week, sitting two long hours on an antique 
horsehair chair in the family parlor, Bob 
had never been an avowed suitor for her 
hand. In those days he proposed to her 
in his mind every fifteen minutes, but 
somehow he had never been able to get be- 
yond the “ yes” and “no” stage of con- 
versation. He had kept putting off pro- 
posing, telling himself that he would do it 
some day, when he had acquired a firmer 
business footing. 

After Jim Blake married Amy, Bob liked 
to fool himself into thinking that the rea- 
son he had not proposed to her was that 
if she had accepted him he would not have 
been able to support her in a manner be- 
coming her station in life; but away down 
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deep in his heart he knew it was because 
he was self-conscious of his own defects. 
He had set her on a pedestal so high that 
it frightened him when he thought of scal- 
ing its heights to find a seat by her side. 

A year ago Jim Blake’s congenial soul 
had taken wings, and Amy was still a 
widow. Bob’s love for her was just as 
strong as it had been in his younger days, 
but to save his tortured soul he could not 
tell her of it. His tongue, like a broken 
check-valve in a pipe-line, refused to func- 
tion, and impeded the flow of passionate, 
loving thoughts that throbbed in his mind. 

If Amy had only been her six-year-old, 
golden-haired daughter, Gloria, it would 
have been easy. Bob and the little girl 
were great friends. She called him by his 
first name, and every morning he walked 
to school with her on his way down-town. 
He had often deplored the fact that he 
didn’t have the way with women that he 
had with kids. 

Amy needed a strong man’s love and 
guidance, for Jim had petted her, and she 


was unsophisticated in the ways of business 


and the wiles of life. Since Jim’s death, 
particularly during the last few months, 
town gossip had been connecting her name 
with that of Sam Rayfield. It was already 
rumored that they were engaged, and this 
added more misery to Bob’s already an- 
guished heart. 

Sam Rayfield was not one of the Rud- 
dells County Rayfields, but an interloper 
from the outside who had dropped casually 
into the town five years before, had decid- 
ed that he liked the place, and had opened 
up a real-estate broker’s office. He was a 
versatile conversationalist, wore his clothes 
well, and was considered quite a Beau 
Brummel by the fair sex of Ruddellsville. 
He had been connected with some transac- 
tions which Bob knew to be questionable, 
and there was no doubt in the assistant 
cashier’s mind that Rayfield had dragged 
Amos Goforth into a cotton deal which was 
the direct cause of the trouble in the bank. 

Bob sighed dismally as he sat in retro- 
spection on the dirty bunk in the murky 
light of the lantern. He was disturbed 
about Rayfield’s affair with Amy. Deep 


down in his heart he knew that the man 
was unscrupulous, and had his eye on the 
comfortable estate that Jim had left; and 
the mental picture which Bob drew of him 
as the husband of Amy, and the father of 
little Gloria, was torture to his soul. 
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As the prisoner sat pondering, a lurking 


rat climbed stealthily up on the end of the 
bunk and watched him with suspicious, 












FEAR DROVE 
REASON FROM 

BOB'S ORDINARILY 
WELL-BALANCED MIND 

THEY WERE COMING FOR 
HIM. HE COULD NOT PROVE 
HIS INNOCENCE TO MADMEN 


shifting eyes. Bob sat 
very quietly, intently 
studying the sharp, cun- 
ning features and the 
eyes of the odious little 
animal. He noted the 
eyes particularly, and 
likened them to Ray- 
field’s. Rayfield’s eyes 
were always shifting fur- 
tively, like the rat’s. 
Suddenly the rat 
leaped from the bunk, 
scurried across the floor 
to a hole in the mortar 
between two stones in 
the wall, and disap- 
peared. Bob caught the 
sound of shuffling fcot- 
steps coming up the alley 
to the rear of the jail. 
He was alert in an in- 





stant. 
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He leaped to his feet, and stood 


standing in the center of the cell with mus- 


cles tense, listening intently. 


He heard 


the footsteps stop, and then he saw a face 


appear at the grated window in the rear. 
“ Bob, Bob! 
before it is too late! 


Hurry, for God’s sake, 
I am here to 
You must get out of this 


quick,” a voice called in a hoarse 
whisper. 
Bob leaped to the window. 


In the somber, murky 
light of the lantern he 
discerned Sam Rayfield’s 
sharp, cunning features 
glued to the bars, and a 
look of incredulity rip- 
pled over his face. 

“The depositors are 
wild, and we can’t hold 
them. They are coming 
after you with a rope. 
They are going to hang 
you—do you hear?—to 
hang you! Don’t you 
hear them coming?” 
Rayfield continued 
hoarsely. 

As Bob looked through 
the bars he saw a glare 
of light in the alley, 
heard a man exhorting, 
and the subdued, mutter- 
ing voices of an assem- 
blage. Terror seized him. 
Fear drove reason from 
his ordinarily well-bal- 
anced mind. They were 
coming for him. He 
could not prove his inno- 
cence to madmen. In the 
morning his corpse would 
be dangling from the 
cross-arm of some tele- 
phone-pole. 

Rayfield shoved 
through the bars the end 
of a small crowbar, and 
ran back up the alley. 
Bob grasped the imple- 
ment in _ desperation, 
wrenched the bars from 
their seats, climbed hur- 
riedly through the nar- 
row opening, and 
dropped to the ground. 
He stopped only for an 
instant, then turned 
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and ran down the alley to a side street 
leading to Pearl River. With a feeling like 
a beast closely pressed by the hounds, yet 
sustained by the thought that he was in- 
nocent, he hurriedly undressed, rolled his 
clothes into a bundle, and with cold water 
and sharp rocks torturing his feet and 
body, waded across, dressed, and started 
west up the mountain road, toward the 
Boston Mountains. 

Sam Rayfield stopped in the shadow of 
a building at the upper end of the alley 
and watched Bob disappear. Then he 
walked slowly up to the main street, where 
a loud-voiced street fakir, in the light of a 
flaring gasoline torch, was selling two-dol- 
lar razors for four bits to a guffawing crowd 
of customers. 

“ A neat piece of work!” he muttered, a 
cunning leer breaking over his sharp fea- 
tures. ‘‘ There won’t be a man in Rud- 
dells County in the morning but what will 
believe Bob Jones as guilty as hell. Go- 
forth has me to thank for getting him out 
of a nasty mess!”’ 

At the request of the directors of the 
bank Bob’s arrest had been kept a secret 
that night, and only a few people in Rud- 
delisville knew what had happened. 


III 


Amy Baker, the object of Bob’s reflec- 
tions and affections, having tucked her lit- 
tle daughter between the covers, moved 
back and forth between the wardrobe and 
the bureau drawers in her bedroom, laying 
out a smart morning costume. 

Every one had been so kind since Jim’s 


death, she reflected. Of course, some of 


the women had talked, especially during: 


the last few months, but that was to be ex- 
pected. When she appeared on the streets 
in the morning without her widow’s weeds, 
their tongues would probably wag harder 
than ever; but even as she thought of the 
petty gossip her appearance would create, 
a feeling of intense satisfaction swept 
through her girlish figure. With no disre- 
spect to Jim, she rather prided herself on 
the fact that she still retained the feminine 
qualities that held an attraction for men 
and created envy in the hearts of her own 
Sex. 

Jim hadn’t left her a fortune, but, she 
reflected, it was quite a nice little nest-egg. 
He had owned their modest home free from 
encumbrance, two rented houses in the low- 
er end of town, a thousand dollars’ worth 
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of stock in the Ruddellsville Grocery Com- 
pany, for which Jim used to travel, and a 
ten-thousand-dollar life-insurance policy, 
which had been paid to Amy. 

She could marry again, too, if she want- 
ed to—of that she was confident; but she 
had not thought seriously of assuming the 
responsibilities of married life again. 

There was the Rev. William Alsup, of 
the Maple Avenue Church, of which she 
was a member, who had been extremely 
sympathetic in her bereavement. There 
was Sam Rayfield, who for the last two 
months had been a steady caller. Her 
heart beat a little faster as her mind dwelt 
on Sam. He was a man about town, a 
money-maker, and the women considered 
him quite a catch. Josephine Ruddells, 
the young widow of George Ruddells, was 
crazy about him, but he didn’t seem to care 
much for her. And there was Bob, poky 
old Bob; but who wanted an old poky? 
There were plenty of chances, she told her- 
self, and twenty-eight was not old. 

She stepped over to the window, threw 
it wide open, and leaned out for an instant 
to fill her lungs with fresh night air. Down 
toward Pearl River she heard dogs bark- 
ing, and shivered. The barking of dogs at 
night always made her shiver. 

She closed the window, and, yawning, 
dropped down in her easy chair. Reach- 
ing over to the table on her right, she idly 
picked up a little brown book and opened 
it. It was Jim’s old diary. The presence 
of this little book, with its worn leather 
cover and thumbed pages, seemed to bring 
Jim closer to her than anything else he had 
left. It was a part of him, because it held 
some of his daily thoughts covering a pe- 
riod of several years; and so, when she had 
packed away his other effects, she had left 
it out where she could see it every day. 

She had to confess that as literature it 
was dry and uninteresting. She had never 
more than barely glanced at the first few 
pages. The entries she had noted were 
about weather conditions, orders taken, let- 
ters received, and other commonplace daily 
happenings. To-night she delved further 
into its pages, turning to the first entries 
of the last year of Jim’s life. 

As she read, she was surprised at Jim’s 
versatility and philosophical cynicism. She 
had never suspected that it was in him. 
Here,. frankly recorded without camou- 
flage, were character analyses of many peo- 
ple with whom he had come in contact. 
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Some were sarcastic, biting little para- 
graphs; others were humorous, and still 
others full of human sympathy. She be- 
gan to hunt out those which referred to 
people in Ruddellsville. Among the first 
she discovered was one delineating the 
character of Sam Rayfield. 

Her thoughts had been a great deal upon 
Sam during the last few weeks, and it 
would be interesting to know just what 
Jim had thought of him. Her husband had 
been reticent about expressing his opinion 
of people, even to her, when he was alive. 
She smiled as this diplomatic characteristic 
of his flashed into her mind. Then a hor- 
rified expression slowly spread over her 
face as she read: 


SAM RAYFIELD 
Sam is like a red fox: cunning, 
unscrupulous. He flies the black flag, and lives 
under no code of social or moral honor. He is 
as cold as ice and as heartless as a lizard, in spite 
of his smirking smile, which some folks take as an 
index of a kind heart and a congenial nature. His 
divorced wife and two small children live at Bluff- 
ton, the last town in my territory in the South. 
His wife takes in sewing to eke out an existence 
for herself and her children, and the wolf howls 
at their door, while Sam lives in luxury at the 
Commercial, in Ruddellsville, drives a big car, and 
passes as the Beau Brummel of our little village. 
I have never told on Sam. Let the women find 
it out. They will soon rake the flesh from the 
bones of his popularity. 


designing, and 


Amy gasped in amazement and chagrin. 
It was utterly unbelievable, but there it 
was in cold black and white, staring up at 
her in Jim’s smooth, regular hand, and she 
had to believe it. She felt at first as if 
some one had played a disagreeable joke 
upon her. A wave of resentment against 
Jim came surging over her. He should 
have told her of the duplicity of this man! 

She was mortified to think that she had 
been so undiscerning as to accept Rayfield 
at face value, and she shuddered as a re- 
vulsion of feeling came sweeping over her. 
She made up her mind there and then that 
she would cut him cold the next morning, 
even if she had to go out of her way to 
meet him. 

Trembling with indignation, she turned 
several more pages, then stopped, with a 
light of renewed interest in her eyes as she 
glimpsed an eulogy to Bob Jones. 

BOB JONES 


Bob Jones is slow but sure. He is a practical 


dreamer who can make his dreams come true in 
time. 
servative 

exceptions. 


He is honest and truthful, has a clean, con- 
mind, and is all man, with but few 
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He can cope with men, but is self-conscious in 
the presence of women. No one ever saw him 
mad, but still water runs deep, and he may flare 
up any time. I plucked Amy right from his 
bashful arms. He still loves her, but I am not 
afraid of him, for he has a high sense of honor. 
He will probably die a bachclor, president of the 
Ruddells County Bank. ‘Too bad, Bob! You 
ought to have a wife and family. 


A lump rose in Amy’s throat as she re- 
flected on Jim’s tribute to Bob. She knew, 
of course, that Bob had cared for her once, 
but until now she had never realized the 
depth of his affection. She felt that Jim 
was right, for Bob had never had another 
sweetheart, and that was the reason. Her 
heart went out to Bob—steady, hard-work- 
ing, lonesome old Bob! 

The next page brought an exclamation 
of surprise from Amy’s lips. Her eyes 
eagerly drank in the written words: 


AMY, MY WIFE 

Happiness of man lies in woman's love, and 
Amy has been my cup of happiness. I have 
drained it to the last drop. To Amy’s love I 
ascribe my success in life. It has inspired me to 
nobler thoughts, greater ambitions, and higher 
ideals. It has sustained me in times of adversity 
and kept me steadfast and true when temptations 
beset me. It has been the warmth and glory of 
my life. 

But I ask myself, have I done my full duty by 
Amy? She is unsophisticated in the ways of busi- 
ness and life. Should I not have educated her in 
these things, instead of leaving her in ignorance? 
And yet why should I destroy her innocence and 
replace it with skepticism, doubt, and mistrust, 
when I love that innocence, which is one of her 
greatest charms? 

Amy, do not blame me for my neglect. I want 
you as you are—uncontaminated, set apart, a 
thing to love, worship, and revere. 

But if I should die, what then? Amy, unsophis- 
ticated, would be easy prey for the unscrupulous. 
I have no foggy notions about second marriages, 
and well know the value of a strong man’s love 
and protection. If I should die, Amy, and you 
should marry again, choose a man more for his 
love, honor, and truthfulness than for his gold; 
for these are the things that last. Material things 
are like shifting sands. 

As she sat reading this over and over 
again, tears ran down her cheeks, and she 
sobbed softly as she dwelt on Jim’s words 
and on the fulness of the love which had 
been hers. A hundred thoughts came rush- 
ing into her mind as she sat thinking of 
their happy married life, and it was well 
after midnight before she placed Jim’s 
diary back on the table and retired. 


IV 


SHORTLY after seven o’clock the next 
morning, Amy Blake was awakened by a 
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knocking at the kitchen door. She lifted 
herself on her elbow to listen, as Susie, her 
colored maid, admitted the visitor. She 
heard Jane Willet’s cooing voice inquiring 
for her, and, hastily getting out of bed and 
into her dressing-gown, she hurried down- 
stairs. Jane was the wife of Eb Willet, the 
undertaker, Amy’s neighbor on the east. 

Her caller was standing near the kitchen 
range, with ‘her arms rolled up in her apron, 
trembling with suppressed excitement, 
when she came in. 

“ Don’t faint, Amy. I know it will be a 
hard blow for you, with you just getting 
Jim’s life-insurance money, but the bank’s 
busted. Bob Jones is gone, and all the 
money with him. And to think Eb had a 
hundred and fifty dollars on deposit there, 
and I was depending on part of it for my 
winter clothes! As it is, I'll have to wear 
that old brown coat I’ve already worn two 
winters, and my last year’s suit. That's 
what I’ve got that thief to thank for! They 
arrested him last night, and when Tom 
Austin carried his breakfast to him this 
morning, he found the bars torn out of one 
of the windows and the jail empty!”’ 

Jane’s words burst on Amy’s tranquil 
mind like a clap of thunder out of a blue 
sky. She didn’t believe a word of it. 
“ Honest and truthful ’—that was the way 
Jim had put it. It was impossible that 
Bob Jones should suddenly become a thief. 

Thoughts came tumbling into her mind 
one upon another. Bob had relieved her 
of all worries in the settlement of Jim’s 
estate, had showered numerous little 
thoughtful attentions upon her, and was a 
devoted slave to Gloria. A warm wave of 
sympathy for Bob swept into her heart, 
and her face flushed with righteous indig- 
nation and anger. 

“Tt’s an untruth, Jane Willet! I don’t 
believe any such a thing. Bob’s honest. 
There has been some terrible mistake. 
Don’t you ever again say that he’s a thief 
in my presence!”’ 

Stamping her foot, she turned and raced 
back up-stairs, leaving Jane standing by 
the range in indignant bewilderment. 

Bob Jones needed help. He had been a 
real friend to Amy, and she wouldn’t desert 
him now. Hastily throwing on her clothes, 
she ran back down-stairs, called to Susie 
to look after Gloria, and dashed out into 
the street. 

Usually, Ruddellsville in the morning is 
like a placid, slow-flowing stream; but this 
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morning, impelled by a threatened calamity 
to its pocketbook, it tore along with ner- 
vous energy. Amy passed Aunt Mollie 
Aikins, an aged spinster, thumping along 
on a pair of decrepit crutches, and with a 
tortured expression on her wrinkled fea- 
tures, on her way to the bank. It was the 
first time in the last five years that the 
woman had been out of her house. 

She glimpsed May Abbot, wife of George 
Abbot, proprietor of the furniture store, 
hastily assisting her husband into his coat 
at the front door. He barely touched his 
hand to his hat as he hurried past Amy 
with an anxious, trowbled look on his face. 

The stream of people on Main Street 
grew larger every passing minute, as each 
side street discharged its hurrying, appre- 
hensive folk into it and they swept on to- 
ward the bank. 

Johnny Paul, town half-wit, who did the 
janitor work at the Maple Avenue Church, 
hurried by, his face contorted in excite- 
ment. Amy wondered where he was going. 
He had a duty. He had sensed a pending 
calamity, and a few minutes later the 
church bell began to toll. 

Amy stopped for an instant on the cor- 
ner of Main Street to review the situation. 
A farmer galloped by on horseback, and 
she heard the rumble of wagons in the dis- 
tance. The news had reached the country- 
side. 

Men stood in groups in the street near 
the bank. She could see them gesticulating 
angrily, and caught the threatening tone in 
their voices. Even the dogs seemed to feel 
that a crisis was at hand, and ran back and 
forth nervously through the crowd. 

In all her life Amy had never seen Rud- 
dellsville so agitated. She started up the 
street toward Silas Pettigrew’s law-office. 
The first thing that Bob would need would 
be a lawyer, and Silas was infallible; but 
his mind was not on his practise that morn- 
ing, and he was somewhere on the street. 

The thought of her own money flashed 
across Amy’s mind. A wave of apprehen- 
sion swept over her, and she made her way 
to the bank. When the situation cleared 
up a bit, she would find Silas and go over 
the matter with him. 

The small groups had consolidated, and 
several hundred angry depositors were 
massed in front of the bank. New ones 
were arriving every minute, and a low, 
ominous murmur arose from the dense pack 
of. humanity. . 
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There seemed to be no place in this 
seething, angry mob for Amy, so she 
stepped into the doorway of the bakery 
across the street, her thoughts in a tur- 
moil, trying to devise some plan to be 
among the first to enter the bank when the 
doors opened. 

She glimpsed Sam Rayfield milling about 
in the crowd, and her lip curled. Even in 
the excitement of the morning he had not 
forgotten his toilet. A freshly pressed blue 
serge suit sat snugly on his scant frame, a 
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white rosebud graced his buttonhole, and 
he wore a jaunty cap on his head. He 
moved about with an air of sang-froid, but 
it seemed a bit forced to Amy. For the 
first time since she had met him, his sharp 
face lacked its smirking smile. It carried 
a worried, anxious look, and a hard, cold, 
crafty light shone from his shifty blue eyes. 
She listened intently to the drift of Sam’s 
conversation as he moved about. 
“Oh, they'll get him all right! He'll 
pay for the hell he has raised. The bank’s 
all right—don’t worry. Plenty of 
money for every one. You’ve got Bob 
Jones to thank for this dirty mess, 


? 


damn him! 


Q She boiled with anger at Sam’s in- 
Nis. criminating words. Once he caught 
‘ey sight of her, and started toward her 

with the smirking smile 


breaking over his face; but 
she stared at him without 

a sign of recognition. 
Repulsed by her 
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coldness, he turned and plunged into the 
mob again. A feeling of satisfaction swept 
over her. 

As Amy stood watching the mob milling 
like a herd of range steers just before a 
stampede, her thoughts took a more philo- 
sophical turn. Yesterday they had all 
been kindly, neighborly folk about town, 
sympathetic to a degree, polite, with a high 
regard for conventionalism and the finer 
things in life. This morning they were 
like beasts rather than civilized people. 

She saw Bill Smith, 
the drayman, rudely 
crowd little Molly 
Brown, the pale-faced, 
trembling little milliner, 


be 


“WANT TO KNOW WHO STOLE YOUR MONEY?’ 
THE DISTINGUISHED AND TRUSTED 


PRESIDENT OF THIS INSTITUTION!" 
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from her place near the bank door. Then 
she noticed that the women, some sobbing, 
all protesting, were being pushed back to 
the rear of the mob. Money was indeed a 
degrading influence on life, and she de- 
plored the fact that some other laurel- 
wreath could not be offered as a reward for 
the successful efforts of men. 

She thought of 
Gloria then, and 
of herself, and of 
the money Jim 
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had left them, so necessary for their very 
existence, which was probably reposing 
snugly in the darkness of the stee! vault in 
the bank across the way; and her face grew 
hard as she schemed and planned to be one 
of the first to enter the doors. 
Vv 

As Bob Jones fled along the mountain 
road, the first thought that flashed across 
his mind was that he had escaped the mob, 
and that his life was safe. The next was, 
what would Amy think? The question 
brought more misery to his anguished 
heart. 

Breathing hard, he stopped at the crest 
of the mountain, and, doubling up his hand 
and looking through it like a telescope—a 
trick he had learned as a boy—he turned 
and looked down at the town across the 
river. Lights flashed like twinkling stars 
from a multitude of homes; and then his 
eyes caught sight of a brighter light, which 
he located on Main Street. In its flare he 
could see a man standing on a box in front 
of it, gesticulating, and a crowd drawn in 
a circle about him. 

Barely audible above the murmur of 
Pearl River, the voice of the man on the 
box came floating up to Bob; and then, 
like a stunning blow, the truth flashed over 
him. He had been duped! Rayfield’s 
mob consisted of this street fakir and his 
chattering customers. 

Like a typhoon sweeping into a calm 
sea, an uncontrollable anger swept over 
Bob as he fully comprehended the inge- 
nious subterfuge that Sam Rayfield had 
used to fasten guilt on him and get rid of 
him. A mad desire to kill the man filled his 
mind. He could feel his fingers closing 
about Sam’s throat. 

He started to plunge back down the 
road, to carry out his impulse; then, sud- 
denly, he stopped, panting from exertion 
and emotion. To kill Rayfield would be 
murder. He shuddered, and likened him- 
self to Jason Cook, a cattleman of the 
mountains, who had been sentenced to the 
chair for murdering his father. Again he 
saw Cook’s tortured face, and the unnatu- 
ral pallor of his skin after six months’ in- 
carceration in the county jail while await- 
ing trial. He read the agony in the soul 
of the doomed murderer. 

Bob dragged himself to the side of the 
road and dropped down on a log. What 


to do was a matter for deliberation, for 
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this was a terrible crisis in his life. He 
must think. 

Presently he rose, and made his way 
around the side of the mountain to a point 
where a big shelving rock projected. Here 
he raked together a pile of leaves for a 
couch, gathered some fallen branches, and 
started a fire. Its friendly warmth pene- 
trated his chilled body; his teeth stopped 
chattering, and his mind became compara- 
tively calm. 

He sat with his hands clasped about his 
knees, gazing into the ruddy flames, which 
cast weird shadows on the surrounding 
rocks and trees. He made up his mind 
that he would go back to Ruddellsville in 
the morning, and would do his utmost to 
vindicate himself and to put Goforth and 
Rayfield behind the bars, where they un- 
doubtedly belonged, no matter what might 
happen to him. Then he huddled down 
into his bed of autumn leaves and fell into 
a troubled sleep. 

The sun shining into his improvised bed- 
room awoke him next morning. He roused 
himself quickly, and, with the determina 
tion of the night before still strong in his 
mind, made his way down the mountain 
to the river bank, found a loose boat, and 
crossed to the town. 

He hurried up the side street to Main 
Street, and on toward the bank, with a 
long swinging stride. He was hatless, his 
hair was disheveled, and dry leaves clung 
to his clothes; but he was unconscious of 
these details, for he was angry. The near- 
er he drew to the bank, the more angry he 
became. Some few people on the street 
spoke to him, but he was too deeply en- 
grossed with his own thoughts to answer 
them. Scenting a new development in the 
affair which thad shaken the social and busi- 
ness structure of Ruddellsville to its very 
foundation, almost all of them fell in be- 
hind him and followed. 

As he came to the milling mob in front 
of the bank, many recognized him, and he 
heard the muttered words: 

“ There he is! He’s come back. 
thing -is going to happen!” 

They made way for him as he started to 
crowd his way toward the bank. As he 
reached the steps leading to the entrance, 
he saw Amos Goforth opening the door, 
presumably to talk to the crowd. To the 
left of the door, in the little railed-in office 
where the big time-lock safe stood, he saw, 
through the window, the five directors of 


Some- 
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the bank sitting with worried faces talking 
to the State bank-examiner, who sat calm- 
ly smoking. 

When Amos Goforth caught sight of 


A DETERMINED LITTLE 
FOOT, CLOTHED IN A HIGH- 
HEELED TAN BOOT, SHOT OUT OF 
THE DOORWAY JUST IN FRONT OF 
SAM RAYFIELD 


Bob, as the assistant cashier burst 
through the mob and started to 
mount the steps, he was seized with 
fear, and started back into the 
building. Bob leaped and caught the tails 
of the president’s gray serge coat just as 
the door was closing on him, and pulled 
him outside again. Catching him by the 
collar, he turned his face to the crowd. 
“Want to know who stole your money?” 
he shouted. ‘“ This is him—Amos Goforth, 


the distinguished and trusted president of 
Look at him now, whim- 


this institution! 
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pering and cringing! Does he look like an 
honest man or a thief? He and Sam Ray- 
field are short five thousand bales of cot- 
ton. The market broke, and it squeezed 






Here is a letter 


the honesty out of them. 
written to Amos Goforth by a Memphis 
cotton-broker, just at the time when the 


counterfeit package appeared in the bank, 
demanding five thousand dollars margin 
money at once. The only way he could get 
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it was to steal it, for everything he owns is 
mortgaged to a Memphis bank. Don’t take 
my word for it—go over to the court-house 
and look at the records. He hoped to be 
able to put it back before the bank-exam- 
iner got around, but he didn’t.” 

There were shouts from the crowd at 
first, but these soon ceased, for every one 
wanted to hear what Bob Jones had to say. 
He was known in Ruddellsville as a truth- 
ful man, and in this crisis the tremendous 
earnestness of his manner carried convic- 
tion to his hearers. 

“There is nothing wrong with the 
bank,” he went on, “ except that five thou- 
sand dollars has been stolen from it. It 
can spare that much from its surplus funds. 
Moreover, you know the stockholders of 
the bank, and you know they could very 
easily make up a much larger shortage, if 
necessary. Now you can give us a great 
deal of trouble by withdrawing your 
money, this morning, but there’s no reason 
why you should do so, for every penny of 
it is perfectly safe. I ran away from jail 
last night because Sam Rayfield, knowing 
that I might be poison in the coffee, came 
around and told me a mob was coming 
there to !ynch me. What I have told you 
is the truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help me God!” 

Suddenly Bob noticed a movement in 
the rear of the mob, and saw Sam Rayfield 
dash down the street toward the railroad- 
tracks. 

“Stop him! Stop him! He’s as guilty 
as Goforth,” Bob yelled at the top of his 
voice. 

VI 


Amy, who had been standing enthralled, 
drinking in Bob’s words, awoke suddenly, 
and saw Sam come plunging down the side- 
walk toward her. No one seemed to be try- 


ing to stop him. It would be simply ter- 
rible if he got away, she thought; and a 
determined little foot, clothed in a high- 
heeled tan boot, shot out of the doorway 
just in frent of him. Tripping, he plunged 
headlong to the ground, rolling over and 
over in the dirt. When he got to his feet 
again, Tom Austin, the sheriff, had him by 
the coat collar. 

When the bank-examiner came out of 
the bank and made a short talk, verifying 
Bob’s statement as to its condition, the 
situation became much less tense. Present- 
ly Tom Austin shoved his way through the 
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crowd with Rayfield, laid a heavy hand on 
Goforth’s shoulder, and led both prisoners 
away. 

A number of Bob’s friends rushed up 
and shook hands with him. Amy longed 
to cross the street and speak to him; but 
notoriety was a thing she abhorred, and 
she turned down the street that led toward 
her home. 

Billy Mitchell, manager of the Ruddells 
ville Grocery Company, who had taken in 
the whole affair, was returning from his 
office a second time that morning. In his 
right hand he carried a well-filled canvas 
sack, and in his left a pass-book. 

“ Let me in,” he said, grinning at Bob. 
“T want to make a deposit.” 

The mob stared as the doors opened in 
front of Mitchell, and remained open. 
Then it broke up into groups, which grad- 
ually dwindled and dispersed. Wagons 
rumbled home to the country, business 
men went back to their stores, laboring 
men to their work, and Ruddellsville be- 
came prosaic Ruddellsville again, a coun- 
try town full of neighborly, sympathetic, 
and human folk. 

Bob was simply wonderful, Amy thought 
as she reviewed the whole affair. She 
threw off her wraps, and ran over her mail. 
There was a letter from one of her tenants, 
telling her that he couldn’t meet the rent 
that month, and pleading for time. She 
threw it and the rest of the letters down 
on her desk, and dropped into a chair, with 
a sigh. 

The morning had been rather trying. 
She was nervous and all in a flutter, and 
lonely—so lonely! She turned to the tele- 
phone, and called Bob at the bank. 

“ Hello! Is that you, Bob? You won- 
derful boy! Yes—can’t you run over a 
minute this noon? I want your advice 
about a little business matter. So glad— 
I'll be looking for you!” 

A warm smile flooded her face as she 
started up-stairs to dress, humming a merry 
little air. She made a careful toilet, don- 
ning the smart morning costume that she 
had laid out the night before, and she 
smiled a satisfied smile as she viewed her- 
self in the glass. 

Gloria came running in at noon for her 
lunch. A little later Amy heard Bob’s 
footsteps on the porch, and ran blithely to 
admit him. ) 

His heart leaped as he caught sight of 
her. She was perfectly stunning—didn’t 
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look a day over eighteen. No wonder he 
had never been attracted by any other 
woman! 

She led him over to her desk and showed 
him the letter from her tenant. He glanced 
at it, deliberately tore it up, and dropped 
it in the waste basket. - 

“Tt doesn’t amount to anything. 
pay, but—” 

Bob stopped abruptly. Amy leaned over 
toward him eagerly. 

“Yes?” she said in a low voice. 

“ Amy, there is something I have been 
wanting to tell you for months.” He 
stopped again as he saw Gloria watching 
them closely. Somehow he felt abashed, 


He'll 


but he summoned up his courage. “ Gloria, 
run out in the dining-room and hide. We’ll 
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play hide and seek. I’ll come and find you 
in a minute!” 

Gloria dashed out enthusiastically, and 
he turned to Amy again. 

“You see, Amy, I reckon the reason I 
never started to tell you before is because 
I am so blamed ugly and awkward—”’ 

He went no further, for he saw that it 
was not necessary. He just reached over, 
caught her by the hands, and pulled her 
into his arms. 

Several blissful minutes sped by in si- 
lence; then they were attracted by a little 
sound, and Bob, turning, saw Gloria’s 
eager, smiling face protruding from behind 
the half-closed door. 

“ Kith me, too, Bob!” she said, running 
toward them. 





THE STREAM’S ENDING 


TURBULENT with dash and roar, 
Down the rocks you come a leaping, 
All the wild adventure o'er, 
To the lake that lies a sleeping, 
Spreading out its lilied floor. 


Far away the mist-hung mountain 
Whence you sprang, a crystal fountain, 
Gliding down the purple hills, 
Scattered in a skein of rills, 
Gathered to a singing stream, 
Falling thence into a dream, 
Through dim lanes of willows brimming, 
Past the angler stealing by— 
Arrowhead and dragon-fly, 
And the madcap swallows skimming. 


Next o'er pebbles hoarsely humming, 
On through darkling pine woods drumming, 
Out into the sunlight glancing; 
Oh, but it was merry going 
Round the tumbled boulders dancing, 
O’er the mill-dam overflowing, 
Free of foot to gleam and wander, 
All your happy heart to squander! 


Now your waywardness is done, 
All your laughing course is run; 
Ah, my wild and wanton rover, 
All your shining quests are over! 
There’s an end of all your singing, 
All your fluting and your flinging; 
In the bosom of the lake 

You your long quietus make, 
Placid as the nenuphars, 

Silent as the mirrored stars. 


Richard Leigh 
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YCK CALHOUN, the only son of an Irish gentleman, Miles Calhoun, ot Playmore, meets 
Sheila Llyn, whose mother has resumed her maiden name after having divorced Erris Boyne, 
Sheila’s father, when Sheila was an infant. The two young people become very friendly. 

Times in Ireland are troublous. In France the Revolution has swept out the old social order, 
and in Ireland there is talk of rebellion against the government. Asked by the attorney-general to 
report upon conditions in his county, Dyck Calhoun proceeds to Dublin, and at the Breakneck 
Club engages in an altercation with Leonard Mallow, son and heir of Lord Mallow. A duel with 
swords follows, and Dyck is victorious, Mallow being wounded. 

Dyck also meets Erris Boyne, Sheila Llyn’s father, and in a disreputable inn Boyne tempts 
young Calhoun to join the French army. Angered by this insult to his loyalty, Dyck—unaware, 
then, that Boyne is Sheila’s father, though he learns the truth later on—turns upon the traitor 
with angry threats. Boyne, however, induces him to drink some drugged wine, which reduces 
him to unconsciousness. Just as Boyne is accomplishing this treacherous deed, his second wife, 
Noreen, to whom he has been as unfaithful as he was to Sheila’s mother, enters the room. She 
plunges a dagger into her husband’s heart and slips away, unobserved by any one. Dyck, upon 
awakening, finds himself under arrest for the murder of Boyne. 

Not knowing whether he did the deed or not, Dyck enters a plea of “no defense,” and is 
sentenced to prison, from which he is released at the end of four years. His father has died, his 
ancestral estate has been sold for debt, and he is almost penniless—friendless, too, except for 
Michael Clones, an old retainer of the family. With Michael, he journeys to London. Here he 
receives a letter from Sheila Llyn, who is now in America, learning to manage the estate of her 
uncle, a Virginia planter, whose heiress she is. She holds Dyck blameless for the death of Erris 
Boyne, of whose relation to herself she is ignorant, and urges him to carve out his future in America. 

But Dyck Calhoun is a proud man, and he determines to restore the honor of his name before 
seeing the girl he loves. He and Clones join the British navy as seamen, and find their comrades 
mutinous because of the wretched conditions of life on the king’s ships. Calhoun heads the 
mutiny on his vessel, the Ariadne, takes command of her, and fights his way to the open sea. 
Making for the West Indies, he arrives in the nick of time on the scene of a battle between a 
British fleet and a French squadron. Joining the British, his aid enables them to defeat the enemy. 
Nevertheless, the admiral in command places him under arrest for mutiny; but he is not punished, 
beyond being set ashore in Jamaica, together with Michael Clones, and forbidden to return to 
the British Isles. 

In Jamaica he makes a fortune by salvaging a sunken treasure-ship, and settles down as the 
owner of a prosperous plantation, which he names Enniskillen. Leonard Mallow, who has suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title, is now governor of the island, and seeks to revenge himself upon his 
old antagonist by subjecting Dyck to many petty persecutions. The governor also pays earnest 
court to Shiela Llyn when she comes to Jamaica to visit an estate that she owns there, Salem 
Plantation. Calhoun has written Sheila a long letter recounting his experiences since last he heard 
from her; but when he learns that she is on the island he decides to see her in person. He rides 
to the house in Spanish Town at which she is staying; and there, as he arrives, he catchg si, it 
of her in the garden, in company with her mother. 


XVIII lines of her figure gave her a dignity and 

charm which made her young womanhood 

S the gate closed behind Dyck and _ distinguished—for she was now twenty-five, 

A Michael, the three from Virginia and had a carriage of which a princess 

turned round and faced them. As _ might have been proud. Yet it was plain 

Dyck came forward, Sheila flushed and _ that the entrance of Dyck Calhoun at this 

trembled. She was no longer a young girl, moment had elements of disturbance. It 
but her slender straightness and the soft was not what she had foreseen. 
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She showed no hesitation, however, but 
came forward to meet her visitor, while 
Michael fell back, as also did Darius Bo- 
land. Both these seemed to realize that 
the less they saw and heard the better 
would they be doing their duty; and both 
got together in another part of the garden, 
as Dyck Calhoun came near enough almost 
to touch Sheila, if he so wished. 

Surely, Dyck thought, she was supreme 
in appearance and design. She was like 
some rare flower of the field, alert, gentle, 
strong, intrepid, with her buoyant face, 
brown hair and eyes, and creamlike skin. 
She was touched with a rose on each cheek, 
and made womanly by firm yet generous 
breasts, tenderly imprisoned by the white 
chiffon of her blouse. In it was one bright 
sprig of the buds of a cherry-tree—a touch 
of modest luxuriance in a personality at 
once rare and sparsely ornamented. 

It was not tropical, this picture of Sheila 
Llyn; it was a flick of northern life in a 
summer sky. It was at once cheerful, 
buoyant, and apart. It had no August in 
it; no oil and wine. It was the little twig 
that grew by a running spring. It was 
fresh, dominant, and serene. It was Conne- 
mara on the Amazon. It was Sheila her- 
self, whom time had enriched with more 
than years and experience. It was a per- 
sonality which would anywhere have taken 
place and held it. It was the spirit of Ire- 
land loose in a world that was as far apart 
from Ireland as she was from her dead, dis- 
honored father. 

And Dyck? At first she felt she must 
fly to him—-yes, in spite of the fact that he 
had suffered prison for manslaughter; but 
a nearer look stopped the impulse at its 
birth. 

Here was the Dyck Calhoun she had 
known in days gone by, but not the Dyck 
Calhoun she had looked to see; for this 
man was like one who had come from a 
hanging, who had seen his dearest swinging 
at the’ énd of a rope. His face was set in 
coldness; his hair was streaked with gray; 
his forehead had a line in the middle like 
one who frowned; his manner was rigid— 
almost frigid, indeed. Only in his eyes was 
there that which denied all that his face 
and manner said—a hungry, absorbing, 
hopeless look, the look of one who tries to 
find a friend in the denying desert. 

Somehow, when he bowed low and looked 
her in the eyes, as no one in her life had 
ever done, she had an agonized understand- 
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ing of what a man feels who has been im- 
prisoned—that such a man is never the 
same again. He was an ex-convict, and 
yet she was not repelled by him. She did 
not believe that he had killed Erris Boyne. 

As for the later crime of mutiny, that did 
not concern her much. She was in sym- 
pathy with the mutineers. She understood 
why Dyck Calhoun, enlisted as a common 
sailor, should take up their cause and run 
any risk to advance it. That he had ad- 
vanced it was known to all the world; that 
he had paid the price of his mutiny by sav- 
ing the king’s fleet with a stolen ship had 
brought him pardon for his offense; and 
that he had won wealth was but another 
proof of the man’s power. 

“You would not come to America, so I 
came here, and—” She paused, her voice 
trembling slightly. 

“‘ There is much to do at Salem,” he add- 
ed calmly, and yet with his heart beating 
as it had not beaten since the day he had 
first met her at Playmore. 

“You would not take the money I sent 
to Dublin for you—the gift of a believing 
friend, and you would not come to 
America!” 

“T shall have to tell you why one day,” 
he answered slowly; “but I'll pay my re- 
spects to your mother now.” 

So saying he went forward and bowed 
low to Mrs. Llyn. Unlike her daughter, 
Mrs. Llyn did not offer her hand. She was 
pale, distraught, troubled—and vexed. She 
murmured his name and bowed, however. 

“You did not expect to see me here in 
Jamaica,” he said boldly. 

“ Frankly, I did not, Mr. Calhoun.” 

“You resent my coming here to see you? 
You think it bold, at least?” 

She looked at him closely and firmly. 

“You know why I cannot welcome you.” 

“ Yet I have paid the account demanded 
by the law. And you had no regard for 
him. You divorced him.” Sheila had 
drawn near, and Dyck made a gesture in 
her direction. ‘She does not know,” he 
said; “and she should not hear what we 
say now.” 

Mrs. Llyn nodded, and in a low tone told 
Sheila that she wished to be alone with 
Dyck for a little while. In Dyck’s eyes, as 
he watched Sheila go, was a thing deeper 
than he had ever known or shown before. 
In her white gown, and with her light step, 
Sheila seemed to float away—a picture 
graceful, stately, buoyant. 
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“What was the cause and nature of your quarrel?” 
He looked at her long before answering. 
“| hid that from my father, and hid it from the 


As she was 
about to pass be- 
yond a clump of 
pimento bushes, 
she turned her 
head toward the 
two,and there was 
that in her eyes 
which few ever see 
and, seeing, are 
afterward the 
same. It was a 
look of inquiry, of 
revelation, of emo- 
tion, which went 
to Dyck’s heart. 
“No, she does 
not know the 
truth,” Mrs. Llyn 
said; “ but it has 
been difficult to 
hide it from her. 
One never knew 
whether some 
chance remark, 
some allusion in 
the papers, would 
tell her that you 
had killed her 
father.”’ 
“ Did I kill her 
father?” asked Dyck helplessly. “ Did I? 
I was found guilty of it, but on my honor, 
Mrs. Llyn, I do not know, and I do not 
think I did. We quarreled. I drew my 
sword on him, then he made an explana- 
tion, and I madly, stupidly drank drugged 
wine in reconciliation with him; and then 
i remember nothing more at all.” 


world—did not even mention it in court at 
the trial. If I had, perhaps I should not 
have gone to jail. If I had, perhaps I 
should not be here in Jamaica. If I had—” 
He paused, a flood of 
reflection drowning his 
face, making his eves 
shine with black sorrow 
and emotion. 
“Well, if you had! 
Why did you not? 
Wasn’t it your duty to 
save yourself and save 
your friends, if you 
could? Wasn’t 


that your plain 
duty?” 


“MADAM, YOUR HUSBAND WAS A 
TRAITOR. HE OFFERED TO PAY 
ME WELL IF I WOULD BREAK MY 
ALLEGIANCE AND SERVE THE 
FRENCH CAUSE” 


“Yes, and that was why 

I did not tell what the quar- 

rel was. If I had, even had 

I killed Erris Boyne, the 

jury would not have convicted me—of that 
I am sure. It was a loyalist jury.” 

“Then why did you not?” the woman 
persisted. 

“ Isn’t it strange that now, after all these 
years, when I have settled the account with 
judge and jury, with state and law—that 
now I feel I must tell you the truth? 
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_ Madam, your ex-husband, Erris Boyne, was 
a traitor. He was an officer in the French 
army, and he offered to make me an officer 
also, and to pay me well in French govern- 
ment money, if I would break my alle- 
giance and serve the French cause. Ah, 
don’t start! He knew I was on my last legs 
financially. He knew I had acquaintance 
with young rebel leaders like Emmet and 
Tone, and he felt I could be won; so he 
made his proposal. Ah, madam, because of 
your daughter I held my peace, for she 
could bear it less than you. Had I spoken, 
there would have been for her the double 
shame. That 
was why I 
held my peace 
—a fool, but 
so it was!” 
The woman 
seemed almost 
robbed of un- 


ch a 
t 
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“COULD YOU NOT SEE IT WAS YOUR DUTY TO TELL THAT AT THE 
MRS. LLYN ASKED 


TRIAL ?” 


derstanding. His story overwhelmed her. 
Yet what this man had done was so rare 
and wonderful, so quixotic, so Celtic, that 
her senses were almost paralyzed. 

“* So mad—so mad and bad and wild you 
were,” she said. “ Could you not see it was 
your duty to tell all, no matter what the 
consequences? The man was a villain. 
But what madness you were guilty of, what 
cruel madness! Only you could have done 
a thing like that. Erris Boyne deserved 
death. I care not who killed him—you or 

12 
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another—he deserved death, and it was 
right he should die; but that you should 
kill him, you of all men, why, it is indeed 
a tragedy, for you loved my daughter, and 
the killing made a gulf between you! There 
could be no marriage in such a case. But 
please know this, Mr. Calhoun, that she 
never believed you killed Erris Boyne. She 
has said so. You are the only man who 
has ever touched her mind or her senses, 
though many have sought her. Wherever 
she goes men try to win her, but she has no 
thought for any. Her mind goes back to 
you. Just when you entered the garden I 
learned—and only then—that you were 
here. She hid it from me, but Darius Bo- 
land knew, and he had seen your man, 
Michael Clones, and she had made him tell 
me. I was incensed. I was her mother, 
and yet she had hid the thing from me. I 
thought she came to this island for the sake 
of Salem, and I found that she came not 
for Salem, but for you. Mr. Cal- 
houn, she is a friend of friends. 
She deserves what you did to 
save her, but you should not 
have done it.” 

“She deserves all that any 
better man might do. Why 
don’t you marry her to some 
great man in your republic? Is 
there no one who could be grate- 
ful for the best gift that ever 

came to man? It 


would settle my # r 


trouble for me, and ~ 
oi > free her mind of 
; P-> anxiety. Mrs. Llyn, 
o~ PP we are not children, 
Sa _ you and I. You 
_ know life, and so do 
I and—” 

She _ interrupted 
him. 

“ Be sure of this, 
Mr. Calhoun, Sheila 
knows life better than either of us. She is, 
and has always been, a girl of the greatest 
sense and judgment. When she was a child 
she was my master, even in Ireland; yet 
she was ever obedient and faithful, and 
kept her head in all vexed things. She 
will have her way, and she will have it as 
she wants it, and in no other manner. She 
is another of the world’s great women. She 
is unique. Child as she is, she still under- 
stands all that men do, and does it. Under 
her hands the estates in Virginia have de- 
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veloped even more than when under the 
hands of my brother. She is a master of 
all things that men do, and she controls like 
another Elizabeth. She has made those 
estates run like a spool of thread, and she 
will do the same here with Salem—be sure 
of that!” 

“Why does she not marry? Is there no 
man she can love? She could have of the 
highest, that’s sure.”’ 

He spoke with deep passion and _insis- 
tence. If she were married, his trouble 
would be over. The worst would have 
come to him—like death. His eyes were 
only two dark fires in a face that was as 
near to tragic pain crystallized as any the 
world had seen. Yet there was in it some 
big, commanding thing that gave it a 
ghastly handsomeness; that bathed his look 
in dignity and power, albeit a reckless pow- 
er, a thing that would not be stayed by any 
blandishments. 

“ There is no. man she can love—except 
here in Jamaica. It is no use. Your gov- 


ernor, Lord Mallow, whom she knew in 
Ireland, who is distant kin of mine, he has 
already made advances here to her, as he 


did in Ireland—you did not know of that. 
Even before we left for Virginia he came to 
see us, and brought her books and flowers; 
and here, on our arrival, he brought her the 
choicest blooms of his garden. She is rich, 
and he would be glad of an estate that 
brings in scores of thousands of pounds 
yearly. He has asked us to stay at King’s 
House, but we have declined. We start for 
Salem in a few hours. She wants her hand 
on the wheel.” 

“ Lord Mallow—he courts her, does he?” 
His face grew grimmer, its tragic look be- 
came almost sardonic. ‘“ Well, she might 
do worse, though if she were one of my 
family I would rather see her in her grave 
than wedded to him. For he is selfish 
aye, as few men are! He would eat and 
keep his apple, too. His theory is that life 
is but a game, and it must be played with 
steel. He would squeeze the life out of a 
flower, and give the flower to his dog to eat. 
He thinks first and most of himself, and 
always of himself. He would—but there, 
he would make a good husband as husbands 
go for some women, but not for this one 
woman! It is not because he is my enemy 
I say this. It is because there is only one 
woman like your daughter, and that is her- 
self; and I would rather see her married to 
a sailor who really loved her than to Lord 
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Mallow, who loves only one being on earth 
—himself. But see, Mrs. Llyn, now that 
you know all, and this island is small and 
tragedy is at our doors, don’t you think 
your daughter should be told the truth— 
told who her father was, and that the law 
declares I killed him? It will end every- 
thing for me; but it would be better so. 
One of us should tell her, and I think it 
should be you. And see, though I know I 
did right in withholding the facts about the 
quarrel with Erris Boyne, yet I favor tell- 
ing her that he was a traitor. The whole 
truth, now, or nothing—that is my view.” 

He saw how lined and sunken was her 
face, he noted the weakness of her car- 
riage, he realized the task he was putting 
on her, and his heart relented. 

“ No, I will do it,” he added, with sudden 
will; “ and I will do it now, if I may.” 

“Oh, not to-day—not to-day!” she 
urged with a piteous look. “ Let it not be 
to-day. It is our first day here, and we are 
due at King’s House to-night, even in an 
hour from now.” 

“You want her at her glorious best—is 
that it, Mrs. Llyn?” It seemed strange 
that the woman, the pure feminine, should 
show at a time of crisis like this, but there 
it was. It was this woman’s way. But he 
added presently: ““ When she asks you what 
we have talked about, what will you say?” 

“Ts it not easy? I am a mother,” she 
answered meaningly. 

“And I am an ex-convict, a mutineer 
and outlaw—is that it?” 

She inclined her head. 

“It should not be difficult to explain,” 
she remarked. “ When you came, I was 
speaking as I felt, and she will not think it 
strange if I give that as my reason.” 

“ But is it wise? Isn’t it better to end 
all now? Suppose Lord Mallow tells her!” 

“ He did not before. He is not likely to 
do so now,” was the vexed reply. “Is ita 
thing a gentleman will speak of to a lady?” 

“ But you do not know Mallow. If he 
thought she had seen me to-day, he would 
not hesitate. What would you do, if you 
were Lorc Mallow? 

“No, not to-day,” she persisted. “It 
was all so many years ago. It cannot hurt 
to wait a little longer.” 

“When and where shall it be?” 

“At Salem—at Salem. We shall be set- 
tled then—and steady. Believe me, I am 
right! There is every reason why you 
should consider me. I have suffered as few 














women have suffered, and I do not hate 
you. I am only sorry.” 

Far down at the other end of the garden 
he saw Sheila. Her face was in profile—an 
exquisite silhouette. She moved slowly 
among the pimento bushes. 

“ As you wish,” he said with a sigh. 

The sight of the girl anguished his soul. 

XIX 

SALEM was in a region below the Padro 
Plains in the parish of St. Elizabeth, where 
grow the aloe, the torch-thistle, and clumps 
of wood which make the appearance of the 
plain very different from the South Downs 
of England. Even in those days thousands 
of cattle and horses were maintained there. 
The air of the district was dry and elastic, 
and it filtered down to the valleys, in one 
of which stood Salem, with its clusters of 
negro huts and offices, its mills and distil- 
leries where sugar and rum were made. 

Salem was situated on the Black River, 
and was accessible by boats and canoes. 
The huts of slaves were near the sugar- 
mills, without regard to order, but amid 
groves of bananas, avocado pears, limes, 
and oranges. With the cultivated land 
around, the huts made an effective picture. 

One day every fortnight was allowed the 
negroes to cultivate their own crops and to 
manufacture mats for beds, bark ropes, 
wicker chairs and baskets, earthen jars, 
pans, and the like. The huts themselves 
were primitive, the floor being the earth, 
the roof of palm-thatch or the leaves of the 
coconut-tree, the sides hard posts driven 
in the ground and interlaced with wattle 
and plaster, and scarcely high enough for 
the owner to stand upright within. The 
furniture was scant—a quatre, or bed made 
of a platform of boards, with a mat and a 
blanket, some low stools, a small table, an 
earthen water-jar, a pail and an iron pot, 
and calabashes, which did duty for plates, 
dishes, and bowls. In one of the two rooms 
of the hut there were always the ashes of 
the night fire, without which negroes could 
not sleep in comfort. 

These were the huts of the lowest grade 
of slaves of the fields. The small merchants 
and the domestics had larger houses with 
boarded floors, some even with linen sheets 
and mosquito-nets, and shelves with plates 
and dishes of good quality. Every negro 
received a yearly allowance of osnaburg 
jinen, woolen, baize, and checks for clothes. 
Some planters also gave them hats and 
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handkerchiefs, knives, needles and thread, 
and so on. 

Salem was no worse than some other 
plantations on the island, but it was far be- 
hind such plantations as that owned by 
Dyck Calhoun, and had been notorious for 
its cruelties. To such an estate a lady like 
Sheila Llyn would be a boon. She was not 
on the place a day before she had given in- 
structions for reforms which would turn the 
plantation into a model scheme. Houses, 
food, treatment of the negroes, became at 
once a study to her, and her experience in 
Virginia was invaluable. She had learned 
there not to work the slaves too hard in 
the warm period of the day. 

She showed her interest by having served 
at her own table the favorite olio the slaves 
made of plantains, bananas, yams, calalu, 
eddoes, cassava, and sweet potatoes boiled 
with salt fish and flavored with Cayenne 
pepper. This, with the unripe roasted 
plantain as bread, was a- native relish and 
a health-giving food. 

Ever since the day when she had seen 
Dyck Calhoun at Spanish Town, she had 
been disturbed in mind. Dyck had shown 
a reserve which she felt was not wholly due 
to his having been imprisoned for man- 
slaughter. In one way, he looked little old- 
er. His physique was as good as when she 
first saw it on the hills of Playmore, or 
better. It was athletic, strenuous, elastic. 
Yet there was about him the abandonment 
of despair—at least of recklessness. His 
face was older, his head more powerful, his 
hair touched with gray—rather, there was 
one spot in the hair almost pure white; a 
strand of winter in the foliage of summer. 
It gave a touch of the bizarre to a distin- 
guished head; it lent an air of the singular 
to a personality which had flare and force 
—an almost devilish force. 

So much was to be said for him that he 
had not sought to influence her to his own 
advantage. She was so surrounded in 
America by men who knew her wealth and 
prized her beauty and distinction, she was 
so much a figure in Virginia, that any re- 
serve with regard to herself was noticeable. 
She was feminine enough to have pleasure 
in the fact that she was thought desirable 
by men; yet it played an insignificant part 
in her life. It did not give her conceit or 
make her uppish. It was only like a frill 
on the skirts of life. Certainly Dyck Cal- 
houn had not flattered her. 

That one to whom she had written as 
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she had done should seem no longer to care 
to be her friend—that one whom she had 
not deserted while he was in jail as a crim- 


ma (Lae 


inal should treat 
her so — this made 
her every nerve pro- 
test. Sometimes she 
trembled in indig- 
nation, and imme- 
diately afterward gave herself to the work 
on the estate or in the household—to its 
reform and rearrangement, though the 
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house was like most in Jamaica, and had 
adequate plate, linen, glass, and furniture. 
At the lodgings in Spanish Town, after 


SALEM WAS NO WORSE 
THAN SOME OTHER 
PLANTATIONS ON THE 
ISLAND, BUT IT WAS FAR 
BEHIND DYCK CALHOUN’S 


Dyck Calhoun had left, her mother had 
briefly said she had told Dyck he could not 
expect the conditions of the Playmore 
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SHEILA WAS NOT ON THE PLACE A 
DAY BEFORE SHE HAD GIVEN 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR REFORMS 


friendship to be renewed—that, in effect, 
she had warned him off. To this Sheila 
had said that the killing of a man whose 


life was bad might be punishable. In any 
case, that had happened in another land, 
under abnormal conditions; and, with ut- 
ter lack of logic, she saw no reason why he 
should be socially punished in Jamaica for 
what he had been legally punished for in 
Ireland. As for the mutiny, he had done 
what any honest man of spirit would do; by 
bravery and skill he had brought victory 


to the king’s fleet in West Indian waters. 
No, her mother must remake her mind; she 
herself would take what course her con- 
science dictated. 

Then it was she told her mother how she 
had always disobeyed her commands where 
Dyck was concerned; that she had written 
to him while he was in jail, and later; that 
she had the old Celtic spirit of brotherhood, 
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and would not be driven from it. In a sud- 
den burst of anger her mother had charged 
her with deceit; but Sheila said she had fol- 
lowed her conscience, and she dismissed the 
subject with a gesture as emphatic as her 
mother’s anger. 

That night they had dined with Lord 
Mallow, and Sheila saw that his attentions 
had behind them the purpose of marriage. 
She had not been overcome by the splendor 
of his retinue and table, or by the magnifi- 
cence of his guests; though the military 
commander-in-chief and the temporary ad- 
miral on the station did their utmost to en- 
tertain her, and some of the local bigwigs 
were pompous and impressive. 

Lord Mallow had ability and knew how 
to use it; and he was never so brilliant as 
on this afternoon—for they dined late in 
the afternoon. He told her of the customs 
of the country, of the people; and slyly and 
effectively he satirized some of his grandilo- 
quent guests. Not unduly, for one of them, 
the most renowned on the island, came to 
him after dinner as he sat talking to Sheila, 
and said: 

“I’m very sorry, your honor, but good 


Almighty God, I must go home and cool 


coppers!”’ Then he gave Sheila a hot yet 
clammy hand, and bade her welcome as a 
citizen of the island, “ alien but respected, 
beautiful but capable.” 

Sheila had seen a few of the creole ladies 
present at their best—large-eyed, simple, 
not to say primitive, in speech, and very 
unaffected in manner. She had learned, 
also, that the way to the Jamaican heart 
was by a full table and a little flattery. 

One incident at dinner had impressed her 
greatly. Not far away from her was a 
young lady, beautiful in face and person; 
and Sheila had seen a scorpion suddenly 
shoot into her sleeve and ruthlessly strike 
her arm. The girl who gave one cry only, 
and then was still, while the scorpion went 
on with its attack. The man sitting next 
to her—he was a native officer—secured 
the scorpion, and then whipped from his 
pocket a little bag of indigo, dipped it 
in water, and applied the bag to the wound- 
ed arm, immediately easing the sting. This 
was all done so quickly that it was over be- 
fore there had been time for any alarm. 

“That is the kind of thing we have 
here,” said Lord Mallow. “There is a 
lady present who in one day has seen a fa- 
vorite black child bitten by a conger-eel, 
found a large centiped in her nursery, 
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seen a snake crawl from under her child’s 
pillow, and had her son nearly die from a 
bite of a poisonous spider. It is a life that 
has its trials—and its compensations.” 

“I saw a man’s head on a pole on my 
way to King’s House. You have to use 
firm methods here,” Sheila said in reply. 
“Tt is not all a rose-garden. You have to 
apply force.” 

“We have criminals here,” declared the 
governor, “ and they need some handling, 
I assure you. We have on this island one 
of the most notorious criminals in the Brit- 
ish Empire.” 

“ Ah, I thought he was in the United 
States!” answered the girl sedately. 

“You mean General George Washing- 
ton?” said the governor. ‘“ No, it is one 
who was a friend of yours before he took 
to killing unarmed men.” 

“You refer to Mr. Dyck Calhoun, I 
doubt not, sir. Well, he is still a friend of 
mine, and I saw him to-day—this after- 
noon—before I came here. I understood 
that the crown had pardoned his mutiny.” 

The governor was plainly annoyed. 

“The crime is there just the same, dear 
lady,” he replied. ‘“ He mutinied; he stole 
a king’s battle-ship, took command of it, 
and brought it out here.” 

“And saved you and your island, I un- 
derstand!” Sheila added. 

“Ah, he said that, did he?” 

“ He said nothing at all to me about it. 
I have been reading the Cornwall Chronicle 
the last three years.”’ 

“ He is ever a source of anxiety to me,” 
declared the governor. 

“TI knew he was once in Pheenix Park, 
years ago,”’ was the demure yet cutting re- 
ply; “ but I thought he was a good citizen 
here—a good and well-to-do citizen.” 

Lord Mallow flushed slightly. 

“ Phoenix Park—ah, he was a capable 
fellow with the sword! I said so always, 
and I’d back him against a champion; but 
many a bad man is a good swordsman.” 

“So that’s what good swordsmanship 
does, is it? I wondered what it was that 
did it. I hear you fight him still—but with 
a bludgeon, and he dodges it.” 

“T do not understand,” declared Lord 
Mallow tartly. 

“ Ah, wasn’t there some difference over 
his going for the treasure to Haiti? Some 
one told me, I think, that you were not in 
favor of his getting his ticket-of-leave, or 
whatever it is called, and that the provost- 
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marshal gave it to him, as he had the right 


to do.” 

“You have wide sources of information 
in this case. I wonder—” 

“No, your honor need not wonder. I 
was told that by a gentleman on the steam- 
er coming here. He was a native of the 
island, I think. Or perhaps it came to me 
from my manager, Darius Boland, who 
hears things wherever he is—one doesn’t 
know how, but he hears them. He is to me 
what your aide-de-camp is to you;” and 
she nodded toward a young man near by 
at the table. 

“ And do you dress your Darius Boland 
as I dress my aid, in scarlet, with blue 
facings and gold embroidery, and put a stiff 
hat with a feather on his head?” 

“No, he does not need such things. I 
am a republican now. I am a citizen of the 
United States, where men have no need of 
uniform to tell the world what they are. 
You shall see my Darius Boland—indeed, 
you have seen him. He was there to-day 
when you gave me the distinction of your 
presence.” 

“That dry, lean cartridge of a fellow; 
that pair of pincers with a face?” 

If you did 

He is to 


“ And a tongue, your honor. 
not hear it, yet you will hear it. 
be my manager here; so he will be under 
your control—if I permit him.” 

“Tf you permit him, mistress?” 

“ Tf I permit him, yes. You are a power, 
but you are not stronger than the laws and 


rules you make. For instance, there was 
the case of Mr. Dyck Calhoun. When he 
came, you were for tying him up in one 
little corner of this island—the hottest part, 
I know, near to Kingston, where it averages 
one hundred degrees in the shade at any 
time of the year. But the king you repre- 
sent had not restricted his liberties so, and 
you, being the king—that is, yourself— 
were forced to abide by your own regula- 
tions. It may be the same with Darius 
Boland. He may want something, and 
you, high up, looking down, will say, ‘What 
devilry is here?’ and decline. He will then 
turn to your chief justice or your provost- 
marshal, or a deputy of the provost-mar- 
shal, and they will say that Darius Boland 
shall have what he wants, because it is the 
will of the will you represent.” 

Almost the last words the governor used 
to her were these: 

“Those only live at peace here who are 
at peace with me.” 


“ But Mr. Dyck Calhoun lives at peace, 
does he not, your honor?” was her reply. 

“No man is at peace while he still has 
desires to satisfy,” the governor returned. 
He paused a minute, and then added: 
“ That Erris Boyne, whom Dyck Calhoun 
killed—did you ever see him?” 

“Not that I remember,” she replied 
quickly. “I never lived in Dublin.” 

“ That may be; but did you never know 
his history?” 

She shook her head in negation. His 
eyes searched her face carefully, and he 
was astonished to see no sign of confusion 
there. 

“Good God, she doesn’t know! She’s 
never been told!” he said to himself. 
“ This is too startling. I'll speak to the 
mother.” 

A little later he turned from the mother 
with astonishment. 

“Tt’s madness,” he said to himself. 
“She will find out. Some one will tell her. 
By Heaven, I’ll tell her first!” he hastily 
resolved. ‘“‘ When she knows the truth, 
Calhoun will have no chance on earth. 
Yes, I'll tell her myself, I think. But I’ll 
tell no one else,” he added; for he felt that 
Sheila, once she knew the truth, would re- 
sent his having published the true story of 
the Erris Boyne affair. 

Sheila and her mother had gone to their 
lodgings with depression, but each with a 
clear purpose in her mind. Mrs. Llyn was 
determined to tell her daughter what she 
ought to have known long before. - Sheila 
was firm to make the one man who had 
ever interested her feel that he was losing 
much worth keeping, if he did not bend the 
knee to her as all the rest had done. 

Then had followed the journey to Salem. 
All the while, for Sheila, one dark thought 
kept hovering over everything. Why should 
life be so complicated? Why should this 
one man, who seemed so capable, and who 
had the temperament of the Irish race, be 
the victim of punishment and shame—why 
should he shun her? 

Suddenly, without her mother’s knowl- 
edge, she sent Darius Boland through the 
hills in the early morning to Enniskillen, 
Dyck Calhoun’s place, with a letter which 
said only this: 

Is it not time that you came to wish us well in 
our new home? We shall expect you to-morrow. 

When Dyck read this note he thought 
it was written by Sheila, but inspired by 
the mother; and he lost no time in making 
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his way down across the country to Salem, which he 
reached a few hours after sunrise. At the doorway of 
the house he met Mrs. Llyn. 

“ Have you told her?” he asked in anxiety. 

Astonished at his presence, she could make no 
reply for a moment. 

“TI have told her nothing,” she answered. “I 
meant to do so this morning. I meant to do it—I 
must!”’ 

“She sent me a letter asking if it was not time 


“YOU REFER TO MR. DYCK CALHOUN, 
I DOUBT NOT, SIR,"’ SAID SHEILA 
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that I came to wish you well in your home, 
and saying that you and she would expect 
me to-day.” 

“T knew naught of her writing you,” 
Mrs. Llyn replied; “naught at all. But 
now that you are here, will you not tell her 
all? I have not the courage.” 


Dyck smiled 
grimly. 

‘“‘Where is 
she?” he asked. 
her all.” 

The mother pointed down 
the garden. 

“ Yonder, by the clump of 
palms, I saw her a moment 
ago. If you go that way you will find her, 
I am sure.” 

In another moment Dyck Calhoun was 
on his way to the clump of palms. Before 
he reached it, the girl came out into the 
path. She was dressed in a black silk skirt 
with a white bodice and lace, as he had 
seen her on her arrival in Kingston, and at 
her throat was a sprig of the wild pear-tree. 
When she saw him she gave a slight start, 
then stood still, and he came to her. 


“T will tell 
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“T have your letter,” he said; “and I 
came to say what I ought to say to you.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. 

“ Shall we talk here,” she said, “ or in- 
side the house? There is a little shelter 
here in the trees ’—pointing to the right— 
“a shelter built by the late manager. It 
has the covering of a hut, but it is open at 
two sides. Will you come?” 

As she went on ahead, he could not fail 
to notice how slim and trim she was, how 
perfectly her figure seemed to fit her gown 

—as if she 
had been 
poured into 
it; and yet 
the folds of 
the skirt 
waved and 
floated like 
silky clouds 
around her! 


“THOSE ONLY 
LIVE AT 
PEACE HERE 
WHO ARE 

AT PEACE 
WITH ME,” 
SAID THE 
GOVERNOR 


Under cover of the shelter, she turned and 
smiled at him. 

“You have seen my mother?” she asked. 

“T have just come from her,” he an- 
swered. ‘She bade me tell you what you 
ought to have been told long ago. But you 
were young and ignorant and happy. The 
sorrows that had come to your mother be- 
longed to days when you were scarce out 
of the cradle; and you did not know. You 
did not know that your mother had di- 
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vorced your father for marital infidelity 
and dreadful cruelty. You did not even 
know who that father was. Well, I must 
tell you. Your father was a handsome 
man, a friend of mine until I knew the 
truth about him, and then he died. I killed 
him—so the court said.” 

Her face became ghastly pale. After a 
moment of bewilderment and anguished 
anxiety, she said: 

“You mean that Erris Boyne was my 
fatber?”’ : 

“Yes, I mean that. They say I killed 
him. They say he was found with no sword 
drawn, but that my open sword lay on the 
table beside me, while I was asleep, and 
that it had let out his life-blood.” 

“Why was he killed?” she asked, horror- 
stricken, and with pale lips. 

“1 do not know; but if I killed him, it 
was because I revolted at the proposals he 
made to me. I—” 

He paused, for her body had a crumpled, 
stricken look. All force seemed to be 
driven out of it. Her face was set in ago- 
nized paleness, her eyes were abashed and 
frightened, her whole person was, as it 
were, in ghastly captivity. His heart smote 


him, and he pulled himself together to tell 
her all. 
“Go on,” she said. 


“T want to hear. I 
want—to know all. I ought to have known 
—long ago; but that can’t be helped now. 
Continue—please.”’ 

Her words had come very slowly—in 
gasps, almost—and her voice was so falter- 
ing that he could scarcely recognize it. All 
the pride of her nature seemed shattered. 

“ If I killed him,” he said presently, “ it 
was because he tried to tempt me from my 
allegiance to the crown, to become a servant 
of France, to—”’ 

He stopped short, for a cry came from 
her lips which appalled him. 

““My God—my God!” she said with 
bloodless lips, her eyes fastened on his face, 
her every look and accent the inflection of 
despair. ‘“‘ Go on—tell all,” she added pres- 
ently, with more composure. 

Swiftly he described what happened in 
the little room at the traitors’ tavern, of 
the momentary reconciliation, of the 
drugged wine that he drank, but not drunk 
by Erris Boyne, and of his later uncon- 
sciousness. At last he paused. 

“Why did not these things come out at 
the trial?” she asked in hushed tones. 

He made a helpless gesture. 
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“TI did not speak of them because I 
thought of you. I hid it—I did not want 
you to know what your father was.” 

Something like a smile gathered on her 
pale lips. 

“You saved me for the moment, and 
condemned yourself forever!” she said in a 
voice of torture. “ If you had told what he 
was—if you had told that—the jury would 
never have sent you to prison!” 

“ T believe I did the right thing,” he said. 
“Tf I killed your father, prison was my 
proper punishment; but I can’t remember. 
There was no other clue, no other guide to 
judgment. So the law said I killed him, 
and—he had not drawn his sword. It was 
clear that he was killed defenseless.” 

“You killed a defenseless man!” Her 
voice was sharp with agony. “ That was 
mentioned at the trial, but I did not believe 
it then.” She trembled to her feet from 
the bench where she sat. “ And I do not 
believe it now—on my soul, I do not!” 

‘“* But it makes no difference, you see. I 
was condemned for killing your father. The 
world knows that Erris Boyne was your 
father, and here Lord Mallow, the gover- 
nor, knows it; and there is no chance of 
friendship between you and me. Since the 
day he was found dead in the room, there 
was no hope for our friendship—for any- 
thing between us that I had wished to be 
there. You dare not be friends with me—”’ 

Her face suddenly suffused, and she held 
herself upright with an effort. She was 
about to say, “ I dare, Dyck—I dare!” but 
he stopped her with a reproving gesture. 

“No, no, you dare not, and I would not 
let you if you would. I am an ex-convict. 
They say I killed your father, and the way 
to any understanding between us is closed.” 

She made a protesting gesture. 

“Closed! Closed! But is it closed?” 
she said. “ No, no, some one else killed 
him, not you. You couldn’t have done it. 
You would have fought him—fought him 
as you did Lord Mallow, and in fighting 
you might have killed him; but your sword 
never let out the life of a defenseless man!” 

A look of intense relief, almost of happi- 
ness, came to Dyck’s face. 

“That is like you, Sheila Llyn, but it 
does not cure the trouble. You and I are 
as far apart as the poles. The law has said 
the only thing that can be said upon it.” 

She sank down again upon the wooden 
bench. 

“Oh, how mad you were, not to tell the 
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whole truth long ago! You would not have 
been condemned, and then—” 

She paused, overcome, and his self-con- 
trol almost deserted him. With a strong 
feeling he burst out: 

“And then we might have come to- 
gether? No—your mother, your friends, 
myself, could not have let that be. See, 
Sheila, I will tell you the truth now—aye, 
the whole truth. I have loved you since 
the first day I saw you on the hills, when 
you and I rescued Christopher Dogan. Not 
a day has passed since then when you were 
not more to me than all else—a thousand 
times more than any other woman in all 
the world!” ; 

A new light came into her face, the 
shadows left her eyes, and the pallor fled 
from her lips. 

“You loved me?” she said in a voice 
grown soft as the light in a summer heaven. 
“You loved me—and have always loved 
me since we first met?” 

Her look was so appealing, so passionate, 
so womanly, that he longed to reach out his 
arms to her and say: 

“* Come—come home, Sheila!” 

But the situation did not permit that, 
and only his eyes told the story of what 
was in his mind. 

“]T have always loved you, Sheila, and 
shall do so while I have breath and life. I 
have always given you the best that is in 
me, tried to do what was good for us both, 
since my misfortune—my crime, Lord Mal- 
low calls it, and so does the world. Never 
a sunrise that does not find you in the fore- 
front of all the lighted world; never a 
flower have I seen that does not seem 
sweeter—it brings thoughts of you; never 
a crime that does not deepen its shame be- 
cause you are in the world. In prison, 
when I used to mop my floor and clean 
down the walls; when I swept the dust 
from the corners; when I folded up my con- 
vict clothes; when I ate the prison food and 
sang the prison hymns; when I placed my- 
self beside the bench in the workshop to 
make things that would bring cash for my 
fellow prisoners in their need; when I saw 
a minister of religion, or heard the Litany; 
when I counted up the days that I had 
spent in jail, and then the days that I had 
still to spend in jail; when I read, in books 
from the prison library, of the land where 
you had gone, and of the struggle there; 
when my mind’s eye saw you in the cotton- 
fields, or on the veranda of your house in 
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Virginia—I had but one thought, and that 
was the look in your face at Playmore and 
Limerick, the sound of your. voice as you 
came singing up the hill just before I first 
met you, the joyous beauty of your body, 
the perfect rhythm of your life.” 

“And at sea?” she whispered, with a 
gesture at once beautiful and pathetic, for 
it had the motion of hopelessness. 

What she had heard had stirred her soul, 
and she wanted to hear more—or was it 
that she had determined to drain the cup, 
now that it was held to her lips—to drain 
it to the last drop? 

“ At sea,” he answered, with his eyes full 
of intense feeling, “I was free at last— 
doomed, as I thought, anguished in spirit, 
and yet with a wild hope that out of it 
would come deliverance. I expected to lose 
my life, and I lived each day as if it would 
be my last. I was chief rogue in a shipful 
of rogues, chief sinner in a hell of sinners, 
and yet I had no remorse, no repentance, 
and no regret. I had done all with an hon- 
est purpose, with the good of the sailors in 
my mind; and so I lived in daily touch with 
death, honor, and dishonor. Yet I never 
saw a Sailor in the shrouds, or heard the 
night watch call, ‘ All’s well!’ in the midst 
of night and mutiny, that I did not long 
for a word from you that would take away 
the sting of death. Those days at sea, for 
ten long weeks, were never free from anx- 
iety—not anxiety for myself, only for the 
men who had put me where I was, had 
given me captain’s rank, had—” 

Suddenly he stopped, and took from his 
pocket the letter he was writing on the very 
day she landed in Jamaica. He opened it, 
and studied it for a moment with a dark 
look in his face. 

“This I wrote even as you were landing 
in Jamaica, though I knew naught of your 
coming. It was an outbreak of my soul. 
It was the truth written to you and for you, 
and yet with the feeling that you would 
never see it. I was still writing it when 
Michael Clones came up the drive to tell 
me that you and your mother were here. 
Now, I know not what Christopher Dogan 
would say of it, but I say it is amazing that 
in the very hour you first came to this land 
I should be moved to tell you the story of 
my life since I left prison. Here it is, with 
all the truth and terror in it. Aye, there 
was terror, for it gave the soul of my life 
to one I never thought to see again. 

“T give you this to read while still my 
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story of the days of which you know is in your 
ears. Since we are freeing our souls—since I am 
freeing my soul, let me make it wholly free. Let 
me tell the whole story. Let me make you under- 
stand all there is to understand; for when you 


have read it and do under- 
stand, then we part to meet 
no more as friends. You will 
go back to Virginia, and I 
will stay here. You will for- 
give the unknowing, unwill- 
ing wrong that I have done 
you, but you will make your 
place in life without thought 
of me. You will marry 
some one—not worthy of 
you, for that could not be 
while man lives and the 
sky is over all; but you 

will take to yourself 
some man from among 

the men of this world. 

You will set him 


apart from all other 
men as yours, and 
he will be happy, 


having been blessed beyond his deserving. 
You will not regret coming here; but you 
will desire our friendship to cease, and what 
has been to be no more, while the tincture 
of life is in your veins. Sheila, read this, 
for it is the rest of the story until now.” 
He handed her the papers. She took 


“ KNOWING THAT THE 
GOVERNOR WOULD NOT 
LISTEN TO ME, I GOT 
THE PROVOST-MARSHAL 
TO APPROACH HIM” 


them with an inclination of her head which 
said: 

“T will read it now while my eyes can 
still bear to read it. I have laid on my 
heart the nettle of shame, and while it is 
still burning there I will learn all that you 
have to teach me.” 

“T will go out in the garden while you 
read it,” Dyck went on. “In a half-hour 
I will come back, and then we can say 
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good-by,” he added, with pain in his voice, 
but firmly. 

“ No, do not go,” she urged. “ Sit here 
on the bench—at the end of it—here,” she 
told him, motioning with her hand. 

He shook his head in negation. 

“ No, I will go to your mother and say 
to her that I have told you. It will ease 
her mind, for I know she herself meant to 
tell you.” 

As he went, he looked at her face close- 
ly. It was so young, so pathetic, so pale, 
yet so strangely beautiful, and her forehead 
was serene. That was one of her charac- 
teristics. In all her life, her forehead re- 
mained untroubled and unlined. Only at 
her mouth and in her eyes did misery or 
sorrow show. 

He looked into her eyes now, and he was 
pleased with what he saw; for they had in 
them the glow of understanding and a note 
of resolution which said: 

“You and I are parted forever, but I 
believe in you, and I will not show I am 
a weak woman by futile sorrow. We shall 
meet no more, but I shall remember!” 

That was what he saw, and it was what 
he wished to see. He knew that her char- 
acter would stand the test of any trial, and 
it had done so. Horror had struck her, but 
had not destroyed her. It had abased, but 
had not overwhelmed her. She had cried 
out in her agony, but she had not been 
swept out into chaos. She had no weak 
passions and no futilities. 

As he turned away now, it was with the 
sharp conviction that the girl would re- 
cover from the blow he had dealt her, but 
would never be the same again. She was 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, but that 
would not be consolation to her. She had 
resources within herself, had what would 
keep her steady in her own soul. Her real 
power and force, her real hope, were in her 
regnant soul, which was not to be cajoled 
by life’s subterfuges. 

Her lips opened as if she would say 
something, but nothing came from them. 
She only shook her head sadly, as if to say: 

“You understand, my friend. Go, and 
when you come again, it will be for us to 
part in peace—at least in peace.” 

Out in the garden he found her mother. 
After the first greeting—an agitated greet- 
ing, on her part—he said: 

“ The story has been told, and she is now 
reading—”’ 

He explained about the manuscript, and 
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added that Sheila had carried herself with 
courage. 

Presently the woman said to him: “ Have 
you never thought that possibly some one 
else killed Erris Boyne, and—” 

“ Yes, I have thought, but who is there? 
The people at the Dublin hotel where the 
thing was done were secret, and they would 
lie the apron off a bishop. No, there is no 
light; and, to tell the truth, I care not 
now.” 

“ But if you are not guilty, it is not too 
late—there is my girl! If the real criminal 
should appear—can you not see?”’ 

The woman, pitifully pale, her hair still 
abundant, her eyes still bright, her pulses 
aglow, made a gesture of appeal with hands 
that were worn and thin. She still had 
charm, in a way as great as her daughter’s. 

“T can see; but, Mrs. Llyn, I have no 
hope. I am a man whom some men fear—” 

“ Lord Mallow!” she interjected. 

“ He does not fear me. Why do you say 
that?” 

“I speak with a woman’s intuition. I 
don’t know what he fears, but he does fear 
you. You had a duel with him, and beat 
him; you have always beaten him, even 
here where he has been supreme as gover- 
nor. From first to last, you have beaten 
him.” 

“T hope I shall be even with him at the 
last—at the very, very last,” was Dyck 
Calhoun’s reply. ‘“ We were made to be 
foes. We were so from the first. I felt it 
when I saw him at Playmore, and nothing 
has changed since then. He will try to de- 
stroy me here, but I will see it through. I 
will not be the target of his arrows without 
making some play against him. The man is 
a fool! I could help him here, but he will 
have none of it, and he is running great 
risks. He has been warned that the ma- 
roons are restive, that the black slaves will 
rise if the maroons have any initial success, 
and he will listen to no advice. Knowing 
that the governor would not listen to me, I . 
got the provost-marshal to approach him, 
and when he knew my hand was in it, he 
stiffened. He would have naught to do 
with it, and so no preparations are made. 
And up there ”—he turned and pointed— 
“up there in Trelawney the maroons are 
plotting, and any day an explosion may 
come. The blacks may rise, too—I mean 
the black slaves—and then there will be no 
safety for any one.” 

“ For us as well, you mean?” 











“ For you as well as all others, and 
you are nearer to Trelawney than most 
others. You are in their path. 
wise, Mrs. Llyn, and get back to Vi:- ‘ 


ginia as soon as may be. 
It is a better place than 
this.”’ 

“My daughter is mis- 
tress here,”’ was the sor- 
rowful rep.y. “ She will 
have her own way.” 
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“ But the gov- 
ernor might not 
think as you do. 
He might not 
wish it sold.” 

She wanted to 
show Dyck that 
there were others 
who would inter- 
est themselves in 
Sheila even if he, 


So be 



































































“Your daughter will 
not care to stay here 
now.” 

“ She will do what she 
thinks her duty, 
in spite of her 
own feelings or 
yours or mine. It 
is her way — it 
has always been 
her way.” 

“T will tell her 
what I fear, and 
she may change 
her mind.” 

“ But the gov- 
ernor may want 
her to stay,” an- 
swered Mrs. Llyn, 
none too sagely, 
but with that in 
her mind which 
seemed to justify 
her. 

“Lord Mal- 
low? Oh, if you 
think there is 


Dyck Calhoun, 





“CLOSED! CLOSED! BUT 
IS IT CLOSED?” SHE SAID 
“NO, NO, SOME ONE ELSE KILLED 
HIM, NOT you” 









any influence in him to keep her, that is 

another question,” said Dyck, with an iron- 

ical smile on a wry face. “ Nevertheless, 

I think you should go back to Virginia. “y { 
This is no safe place for two ladies, in all = ts 
senses. Whatever Lord Mallow thinks or 

says or does, this is no place for you. This 

place is your daughter’s for her to do what 

she chooses with it, and I think she ought 

to sell it. There would be no trouble in 
getting a purchaser. It is a fine property.” 
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were blotted from the equation; that the 
girl could look high, if her mind turned to- 
ward marriage. Yet in her deepest heart she 
wished him well. She would have been 
glad if he were free to love and marry her 
daughter. She liked him as she had never 
liked any of Sheila’s admirers; and if the 
problem of Erris Boyne’s death had been 
solved, she would gladly have seen him 
wedded to Sheila. 

“ What has the governor to do with it?” 
Dyck retorted. “ It is your daughter’s own 
property, and she is free to hold it or to 
part with it. There is no crown consent to 
ask, no vice-regal approval needed.” 

Suddenly he became angry, almost ex- 
cited. His blood pounded in his veins. 

“God in heaven!” he cried in a burst 
of passion. “Is this a land of the British 
Empire, or is it not? Why should that 
man break in on every crisis? He is the 
king’s representative, but he is bound by 
laws as rigid as any that bind you or me. 
What has he to do with your daughter or 
what concerns her? Is there not enough 
trouble in the world without bringing in 
Lord Mallow? If he—” 

Dyck stopped short, for he saw Sheila 


coming from the summer-house with his 


paper in her hand. She walked slowly and 
with dignity. She carried her head high 
and firmly, and the skin of her face was 
shining with light as she came on. Dyck 
noticed how her wide skirts flicked against 
the flowers that bordered the path, and 
how her feet seemed scarcely to touch the 
ground as she walked—a spirit, a regnant 
spirit of summer, she seemed; but in her 
face there were only autumn and winter, 
and the bright frost of purpose. 

As she came, her mother turned as if to 
leave Dyck Calhoun. Sheila called to her 
to wait, and Mrs. Llyn stood still, anxious. 
As the younger woman came near, she kept 
her eyes fixed on Dyck. When she reached 
them, she held out the paper to him. 

“You are punished for the crime, and 
we must abide by it,” she said. “ It is the 
law that has done it, and we cannot defy 
the law.” 

“We shall meet no more, then!” 
Dyck with decision. 

“ How can we meet? There are some 
things one may not do, and one of them 
is to be openly your friend.” 

He put the letter carefully away in his 
pocket, his hand shaking. Then, flicking 


said 
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an insect from the collar of his coat, he 
said gently, yet with an air of warning: 

“T have been telling Mrs. Llyn about 
the _maroons up there ”—he pointed to- 
ward Trelawney—‘‘ and I have advised 
your going back to Virginia. The ma- 
roons may rise at any moment, and Lord 
Mallow is making no preparation to meet 
the danger. If they rise, you, here, would 
be in their way, and I would not guaran- 
tee your safety. Besides, Virginia is a bet- 
ter place—a safer place than this,” he 
added with meaning. 

“You wish to frighten me out of Ja- 
maica!” she replied, with pain in her voice. 
“ Well, I will not go till I have put this 
place in order and brought discipline and 
good living here. I shall stay here till I 
have done my task. There is no reason 
why we should meet. This island is not so 
large as Ireland or America, but it is large 
enough to make it sure that we need not 
meet; and if we meet, there is no reason 
why we should talk. As for the maroons, 
when the trouble comes, I shall not be un- 
prepared.” She smiled. ‘“ The governor 
may not take your advice, but I shall. And 
remember that I come from a land not 
without its dangers. We have Indians and 
black men there, and I can shoot!” 

He waved a hand abruptly, and made a 
gesture such as an ascetic might make—a 
gesture of reflection, of submission. 

“T will try and remember every word 
you have said, and every note of your voice 
will be with me in all the lonely years to 
come. Let me say this before I go—I did 
not know that Erris Boyne was your father 
until after he was dead; so, if I killed him, 
it was in most complete ignorance. But 
we have outlived our friendship, and we 
must put distance in its place. Good-by— 
God protect you,” he added, looking into 
Sheila’s eyes. 

She looked at him with unutterable sor- 
row. Her lips opened, but no words came 
forth. He passed on out of the garden, 
and presently they heard his horse’s hoofs 
on the sand. 

“He is a great gentleman,’ 
Llyn. 

Her daughter’s eyes were dry and fe- 
vered. Her lips were drawn. 

“We must begin the world again,” she 
said brokenly. Then suddenly she col- 
lapsed and sank upon the ground. “ My 
God—oh, my God!” she said. 


’ 


said Mrs. 


(To be continued in the July number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE) 





